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i^their children away from 

*ocJ where the alleged as- 
ter* place that the local 
ition authority has dead- 
dose it this summer. 


Brown swoops to save doomed estates 

m II' 1 nn nia » — _ . ® 


/ ^ 20 WORST estates in the 

,• most deprived parts of the country 

: -are to be targeted by the Govern- 
ment in an extension of the “New 
drive against poverty. 

* y™s initiative was revealed by 
£ . Gpfdpn Brown, Chancellor of the 
&ch»qora; in an exclusive interview 
jrath~7Xe Independent. But there 
was confusion about the move in 
. Whitehall and Westminster last 
n^ht, with some senior ministers 
deariy taken by surprise by the 
Tteasury-led “initiative’’. 

■:;;There was a strong feeling that 
sqme-of the Prime Minister’s col- 
leges, were again flexing their 


muscles, takmg advantage of his ab- 
sence in Washington. Last night, in 
a keynote political speech agreed 
with Tony Blair in advance of his de- 
parture on Wednesday evening, 
David Blunkett, Secretary of State 
for Education and Employment, 
said the challenge of welfare reform 
was “to turn Britain into a nation of 
vfctore ^ 1 - adversity, rather than vic- 
tims trapped on benefit/* 

Speaking in Cardiff, he said that 
the Government was advocating a 
return of the “get-up-and-go”, 
enthusiasm drained from the com- 
munity by 18 years of Conservative 
government, which created a system 


that rewarded people maximising 
“the extent of their Illness, their dis- 
ability, their poverty, and their 
dependence on others.” 

Mr Brown and John Prescott the 
Deputy Prime Minister, are to 
launch the initiative which will bring 
together spending from several gov- 
ernment programmes. But it was un- 
clear whether the “launch" would be 
delivered by Mr Prescott in a speech 
to Labour's local government con- 
ference, in Scarborough, tonight. 

The drive will involve the Social 
Exclusion Unit and focus resources 
on estates with some of the worst so- 
da! problems. In the 20 worst estates 


By Diana Coyle and 
Anthony Bevins 

as many as seven out of ten working- 
age households have nobody in work, 
Lhe proportion of lone-parent fami- 
lies is three limes the national aver- 
age and there is six times the average 
rate of truancy from school. 

Veiy few of these high-priority 
estates have amenities such as nurs- 
eries, goad public transport, or 
local businesses, according to While- 
hall studies. The new initiative is ex- 
pected to be focused on inner-dty 
areas. Among Lhe estates likely to be 
on the high priority list are Stone- 


bridge Park, north-west London; 
Blackbird Leys, Oxford; North 
Prospect in Plymouth; Toxteth, 
Merseyside; Ordsall, Salford; and es- 
tates in Newcastle and Manchester. 

A recent Whitehall analysts has 
revealed that although more public 
money is spent in the most de- 
prived areas, most of it is passive 
spending such as benefit payments. 
Under the initiative the Govern- 
ment’s existing New Deal pro- 
grammes will be extended to tilt the 
balance of spending towards creat- 
ing work opportunities and improv- 
ing education and training in the 
specifically targeted estates. 


The programme could start with 
pilot schemes, and the Government 
is looking at how to involve the pri- 
vate sector. It plats to build on ex- 
isting successful local comm unity 
projects, drawing up a register of the 
ones that could be used as templates 
for other parts of the country. 

Funding for the plan, which will 
co-ordinate spending by a range of 
government departments and local 
authorities, will probably be an- 
nounced in the Budget next month. 
The money is likely to come from the 
existing welfare-to-work funds in 
the Cist instance, with much more 
allocated after the announcement of 


the public expa under 

summer. 

Mr Brown jcj. 
have spent money l 
pensating people for L. 
but we have not tackled u 

° f TheOancdQorsaid the keyi“ r 
new initiative would be its compiT 1 a 
bensive approach. There would be coir 
ordination with the recently 
established health, employment and 
education action zones. But he em- 
phasised that job creation was the 
most important aspect. “Regeneration 
in these areas has got to be economic 

and employment-led,” he said. 


i^lo- distance between them: the Clintons and the Blairs join forces against Saddam 
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| Li PPING Sie.pressure on Iraq 
'■i jstSl fartlwi£ft’est^ 

'5 ton and^Ra^Blair, the Prime 
Minister. used ajointappear- 
" antral the White House to iro- 
press upon Bagdad that it 
■ r . must comply with UN rcsolu- 

-- - tionsan weapons inspections or 
1;. risk tfce use of force. 

.. ' Responding to Mr Cfintcin’s 7 

‘ wdcofoe on his first officialvis- 
- •" itto Waging ton, Mr Blair- said 
, he waxile^ axfiptomatie solution 
to lbecriSjs,“but the success or 
failure of dipiomacy rests on 
Saddam.|f ho.fafls to respond. 

;; then he : knows that the threat 
. of forceps there and ii is real”. 

Mr Cfinton said the United 
States and -Britain “will stand 
> against those who defy the will 
y ijf flie interna tional community 
by mainlining stability in. the 


From Mary Dejevsky 
in Washington 

Persian Gulf”. But he indicated 
that he was still agonising over 
a decision to use force and tried 
-to dispel growing speculation 
that the US might be preparing 
to try to topple the Iraqi 
President, Saddam Hussein, 
Citing US policy, which 
specifically states that political 
assassinations are not in US for- 
eign policy interests, Mr Clin- 
ton said: “Our interest is in 
preventing Saddam Hussein 
from building biologicaf, chem- 
ical, nuclear weapons capabil- 
ity [and} the weapons to deliver 
such weapons ~ that’s where the 
authority from the United Na- 
tions resolutions rests.” 

Earlier, Mr Blair had used a 



Leaders: stressed unity and readiness 


Photograph; AP 


blitz of appearances on US 
televiaon breakfast shows to un- 
derline Britain's support for 
the United Slates over Iraq. 
There must, he said, “be a real 
threat of force and the use of 


force if necessary”. Asked about 
yesterday’s report in The Inde- 
pendent that air strikes were due 
to commence in 12 days' time 
unless Iraq backed down, Mr 
Blair said it was “highly specu- 


the Army, so long as you’re not gay 


. exactly, is an equal oppoituni- 
forer? As for as the Anny is cod- 
it £ an employer offers equal 
inifies ~ioeveryone but gays. 

question arose yesterday when 

rertisflg Standards. Authority 


a uunmiuy w 

^ g|yen that homosexuals are 

tool serving in its ranks. 

.. . . - 3 nnfnftlaifltS 


By Kathy Marks 

Without You.” The ASA has decided 
/hat there is a case to answer and has 
begun a formal investigation into pos- 
sible breaches of its guidelines. If it 
fudges the advertisement to be nus- 
llXf or untrotMuE it cm order it be 
withdrawn or amended. 

All three armed services have a 
longstanding ban on serving tomo- 
j. loKamniYwitested before 


^QUIQCIU JIWOW* — _ 

:&xi brags about its enhght- 
cies. The poster features four 
f different ethnic origins, and 

i slogan: “The Army Can’t Be 

ii Opportunities Employer 


the European Court of Human Rights. 

The poster, which has appeared on 
buses and hoardings in the regions, * 
part of a recruitment drive launched by 

{he Army last year to attract more peo- 


ple from ethnic minorities. At the time. 
General Sir Roger Wheeler, chief of the 
general staff said that the Anny wished 
to counter lingering perceptions that it 
was a racist organisation. It appeals to 
be less sensitive, however, to charges of 
sexual prejudice. Yesterday, a spokesman 
said: “Ws are not equal opportunity em- 
ployers as fer as homosexuals are con- 
cerned^ and tha t is a legal position. 

“We don’t employ homosexuals and 
the advertisement does not invite ap- 
plications from homosexuals, nor does 
it lead anyone to suppose that we are 


Army is an equal opportunities em- 
ployer, but only as a line at the bottom. 
It is the prominence of it in this latest 
advertisement that prompted the ASA 
to take action. “In the past, we have tak- 
en the view that most people would be 
aware that it was the Army’s definition 
of equal opportunities that applied,” said 
a spokesman. 

The ASA has contacted the Army and 
asked it to justify the statement, which 
it believes rmry contravene two clauses of 
Its code: die need to jxbvlde elective sub- 


Previous posters have stated that the 


the rule that advertisements should not 
mislead “through inaccuracy, ambiguity, 
exaggeration, omission or otherwise”. 


‘I’ve had enough’ says 
doyen of BBC drama 


With their husbands preparing to talk of war, Cherie Blair and Hillary Clinton stand together at a welcoming ceremony for the British couple at the 
White House yesterday. Tony Blahr gave his friend Bill Clinton his full support in the Iraq crisis Photograph: AP 

Britain and US speak with one voice 


lative”, but he did not deny iL 
The Pentagon, meanwhile, 
announced that a 2200-strong 
detachment of marines were be- 
ing dispatched to the Gulf. 

It was also reported that a 
third US aircraft carrier, the In- 
dependence, bad arrived in the 
region. It joins two larger US 
aircraft carriers and a British 
carrier already deployed there. 

But the logistics of an oper- 
ation may still not be secure. 
The US has just failed to extract 
undertakings from Saudi Ara- 
bia to allow the US to use its fa- 
cilities in any assault on Iraq. 

Obtaining a consensus in the 
UN for the renewed use offeree 
is also proving difficult, with Chi- 
na, Rissia, Egypt and most of the 
Arab states opposed. 

Cook’s search, page 12 


MICHAEL WEARING, the 
man responsible for some of the 
j BBC’s biggest critical success- 
es in recent limes, including 
j Pride and Prejudice , Bays from 
the Blacksiuff, and Our Friends 
in the North , is quitting the cor- 
; poration in disgust at the way 
its television drama depart- 
ment is being run. 

In an interview with The 
Stage, published yesterday, Mr 
Wearing said: “I have no choice. 
It is creatively impossible for me 
to remain.” 

He said the “straw that 
broke the camel's back" was a 
refusal by the new controller of 
BBC1, Peter Salmon, to back a 
screen adaptation of a novel by 
the crime writer Janet NeeL 

That decision, he suspected, 
had been based upon the feed- 
back from US-style focus 
groups, which he believes are 
having a bigger and bigger say 
in what the BBC commissions. 

Veteran producer Kenneth 
Trodd, who quit the BBC a year 
ago after br anding its drama de- 


Schoolboys cleared 

THREE primary school boys 
were acquitted yesterday at 
the Old Bailey of indecently 
assaulting a nine-year-old girl 
at their school. The case 
raised questions about the 
suitability of holding the tri- 
al of such young children at 
the Old Bailey, Britain's most 
famous court. Page 3 

Irvine backs down 

THE Lord Chancellor was 
forced to retreat last night af- 
ter his demand for new re- 
straints on the press was 
dismissed as “censorship" by 
Lord Wake ham, chairman of 
the Press Complaints Com- 
mission. Page 4 

Health blueprint 

TARGETS for creating a 
healthier nation were set out 
by the Government yesterday 
os part of its strategy for re- 
ducing the health gap between 
the rich and the poor. Page 6 

Murdoch under fire 

LABOUR’S revolt against 
the press power of Rupert 
Murdoch was joined yesterday 
by Lord Hattersley, the par- 
ty's former deputy leader, as 
peers geared up for Monday’s 
vote on a tougher media com- 
petition law. Page 8 


By Rob Brown 
Media Editor 



Wearing: ‘kind of fig leaf 

partment “a total mess", said 
losing the head of drama seri- 
als would be a big loss to the cor- 
poration. 

Mr^ Trodd - whose own cred- 
its include the Dennis Potter 
plays Pennies From Heaven and 


The Singing Detective - de- 
scribed Mr Wearing as “the only 
man of integrity” still holding a 
high post in the BBC's strife- 
torn television drama depart- 
ment. “For the executives he is 
a kind of fig leaf covering what 
is going on," he said. 

Mr Wearing, who has been 
outspoken throughout his ca- 
reer, and almost quit two years 
ago, was not available for com- 
ment yesterday. 

The BBC issued a brief 
statement which read: “Michael 
Wearing is due to retire next 
year and is obviously discussing 
his future plans outside the 
BBC. so he may decide to go 
sooner rather than later.” 

Mr Wearing did indicate in 
the interview that he has other 
work -what he called his “para- 
chute” - lined up. Having re- 
ceived a special Bafta award last 
year for his outstanding contri- 
bution to British television, he 
should not be short of alterna- 
tive offers. 

Drama crisis, page 3 
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Day after day, this bear is dragged into a bioody arena to face pairs of 
bufl tamers. His teeth have been ripped out and his claws bf tinted, so 
he is at the dogs’ mercy. The bear doesn't know the trainer wont let 
him be klBed. but the beer doesn't know this. Over and over agate, he 
is fighting for his Ufa. 

Over 2,000 bear-baitings take place each year in Pakistan, despite 
the tact that they are now banned by law. 

Our Lfbearty campaign frees captive bears, campaigns to 
enforce laws protecting bears, and fights ignorance with training 
and education. 
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MPs call for new audit powers over Camelot 


The auditing procedures 
for Camelot may be 
tightened after it was ■ 

. r'-'-ealed the Auditor 


*Ud/»ot have full 


■»' \ watcb- 


As- 

Tyson: Feels betray Ierregu ia- 
King and is seeking everything 
break his contract‘d Qy 
the promoter and Oflot 
have been 


FOOTBALL N =, tion ^ 

, U ( this is denied 


.o Parliament by Sir 

F fc mm. He stated: “I am 

Squired to attest to the ad- 
,*acy of the Director Gener- 
fs procedures or his statement 
jf Assurances. Moreover, since 
I do not have audit access to the 
Lottery Operator, Camelot, I 
cannot assess independently 
whether the Director General’s 
procedures have sufficient re- 
gard to the risks and controls in 
the Camelot systems.” 

After the forced resignation 
of Peter Davis, MPs are de- 


manding changes to malcp, the 
lottery much more accountable. 
The powerful House of Com- 
mons Public Accounts Com- 
mittee will be pressing the 
Government to increase Sir 
John’s powers and give his office 
full access to all relevant details. 

One committee member, 
Alan Williams, Labour MP for 
Swansea West, said: “ This is a 
shortcoming we must address, 
and what is unfolding at the mo- 
ment makes it important that we 
do so as soon as possible” 

Whitehall sources indicate 
the idea would be favourably re- 
ceived. The sources also state 
that the Department of Culture 
Media and Sport is considering 
a number of options on the 
future of the US company 
Gflfech in the Camelot Consor- 
tium. 

GTech owns 22.5 per cent 
stake in Camelot which had 
earned it more than £12m so far. 
It also has a contract for sup- 
plying the computers and the 
terminals at sales outlets which 
has to dale gained the compa- 
ny payments to tailing £662 mil- 
lion. That some goes not to 
GTech UK but straight to its of- 
fices in America. 

One option being considered 
by the Goverment would be 
keep the equipment contract 
with GTech. the removal of 
which could pose severe logis- 
tical problems in running the 




Happier days: The directors of Camelot when the lottery was launched in October 1993 Photograph: Craig Easton 


game, but detach it from (he 
consortium. 

A Camelot spokeswoman 
said: “ We shall of course do 
whatever the new Director 
General sms, but we see no rea- 


son why GTech should have to 
leave the consortium. They are 
the best”. 

The GTfech boss Guy Snow- 
den, who lost a libel action 
against Richard Branson and 


since then resigned from the 
company’ s British and US arms 
should not receive any direct fi- 
nancial benefit from the UK 
game, Chris Smith, Secretary of 
State for Culture, had indicat- 


A stitch in time: Brides ask surgeons to restore virginity 


Doctors in The Netherlands are 
reconstructing the hymens of 
young women so they appear to 
be virgins when they many. 

The women, from immi- 
grant communities, fear that if 
they cannot show a bloody 
sheet after their wedding nigbu 
their families will be ashamed 


and they may risk violence and 
banishment. 

However, the practice has 
drawn criticism from British 
colleagues who say it is uneth- 
ical. Some say it involves “col- 
lusion with deceit” and that it 
“confirms sexual inequality", 
perpetuating the view that 


promiscuity is acceptable only 
for men. Others say it should be 
regarded as cosmetic surgery. 

Dr A Logmans, a consultant 
gynaecologist, and colleagues at 
the Daniel den Hoed clinic in 
Rotterdam, describe in the 
British Medical Journal how they 
repair the hymen by stitching to-. 


gether the scarred remnants. If 
necessary, they dissect a strip of 
tissue from the vagina to re- 
construct the hymen. The pro- 
cedure is carried out in 
outpatients and the patient has 
the right to have their medical 
notes destroyed. 

A study of the first 20 


women, aged 16 to 23, who had 
the operation in 1993, showed 
none had any regrets. Half 
claimed they lost their virgini- 
ty asa result of sexual abuse. All 
opted to destroy their notes. 

In a commentary, Dr Sara 
Paterson-Brown, consultant gy- 
naecologist at Queen Charlotte's 
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According to my 1998 Weath- 
er Whys and Wonders Calen- 
dar (from Accord Publishing 
Ltd, Denver, Colorado), yes- 
terday was National Wealber- 
person’s Day in the US. To 
judge from weather reports, 
however, they must all have 
been too busy to celebrate it, as 
California was hit by its first ma- 
jor E3 Nino storm of the season. 

Seven inches of rain fell oa 
the north of the state on Tues- 
day, forcing thousands to evac- 
uate their homes as rivers burst 
their banks and sodden hillsides 
collapsed into torrents of mud. 
Southern California was hit al- 
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ed. However, a GTech spokes- 
woman said Mr Snowden (fid 
not receive any dividend pay- 
ments on his shares, so the only 
way he could benefit from them 
would be through selling them. 


A matter of life 
and death 

Salman Rushdie 
on nine years 
living in the 
shadow ofthe 
fatwa 
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Hospital, London, says the op- 
eration is justifiable “where 
women would otherwise suffer 
disgrace or worse." In Egypt the 
trade in hymen repairs has re- 
duced “cleansing" murders by 80 
per cent over 10 years, she says. 

— Jeremy Laurance 
Health Editor 


1968 and all that 

Memories of a year that 
shook the world 


most as badly, with mudslides 
and flooding, and a state of alert 
around the Pajaro river, which 
was four feet above flood-warn- 
ing level. 

After a calm Wednesday, 
emergency services braced 
themselves yesterday as more 
winter storms lined up in the Pa- 
cific. ready to bring more wind 
and rain. “We definitely expect 
flooding, and possibly disastrous 
flooding." said Dan Reims of 
the National Weather Service. 
“This is not a normal winter pat- 
tern. It is a winter pattern that 
has been all charged up." 

El Nino, of course, is the cul- 
prit Its warm water in the Pa- 
cific warms the air above it the 
currents created by the rising 
warm air bring wind, and the 
torrential rain comes as the 
quickly rising warm air cools 
and its high moisture content 
condenses. The general pattern 
is normal enough, but this El 
Nino has given it a vast dose of 
extra energy. A spokesman for 
California’s flood centre said: 
“In not one of the dozen or so 
El Nino storms in the past 
have we experienced this kind 
of flooding." 

Far from all this, in Florida, 
there was, amid some lesser 
storms, a piece of good news. 


The world's biggest deep freeze 
is open for buanpss again after; 
a$75m renovation. The McKin- 
ley Climatic Laboratory.has in 
the past been used mainly for 
testing whether military equip- 
ment will stand up to severe : 
weather conditions. “We can 
create any type of climatic con- 
ditions that you would want to • 
operate in,” said the laborato- 
ry director, Kirk Velasco, 
though he qualified that claim 
by admitting they could not du- 
plicate a tornado or hurricane. 
Hail, sandstorms, dust storms,. 
lOOmpfa winds or monsoons 
are no problem, and you can 
have any temperature you want 
from -54C to +74C. 

Testing of planes has been a 
major part of the work of the 
laboratoiy. The present major 
reconditioning of the laborato- 
ry followed damage caused to 
an F-l 17 stealth fighter by an ici- 
cle falling from the ceiling of the 
test chamber. It had formed 
from humid outside air leaking 
through the walls. Now icicle- 
free, the lab is back in business. 
“Our snow consistency is ex- 
tremely good compared to what 
you get out there in the real 
world.” said its director. The 
wrong sort for testing British 
Rail trains, then. 
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®°ys cleared of rape and assault of girl, 9, at school 

Co,,,. L I. ■ ... A A 


-Four boys have been 

cleared of raping and . 

indecently assaulting a 

mne-year-old girl at their 

primary schooL The 

", -. ca ^» saysjason Bennetto, 
Crime Correspondent, 
^pbses questions about 

-how. courts and the 
f police should deal with 
children accused of such 
. serious offences. 


11 was a terrible, harrowing sto- 

u L? ““^year-old giri al- 
legedly taped and sexually 

faulted in the school lavatoty 

JV a gMg of pupils aged from 9 
t0 “t a* the Old Bailey jury 
5*®™* acquitted the last of the 
Defendants, following a three- 
week trial, a national children’s 

®anty called for a change in the 

tow to prevent such a trial ever 
being repeated. 

. Ne w legislation has lowered 
the age at which children can be 


charged with rape to 10 and this 
case is believed to involve 
Britain’s youngest ever defen- 
dants for that offence. Despite 
attempts to make Court 12 at 
the Old Bailey - the country’s 
highest criminal court - more 
child-friendly with the use of 
crayons, video links and colour- 
ing books, it was condemned last 
night as “inappropriate”. 

Questions have also been 
asked as to whether the police 
and Crown prosecutors should 


ever have brought the case in the 

first place when the conviction 
relied so heavily on the girl’s tes- 
timony. The two boys, one aged 
ID and one 1 1, were cleared yes- 
terday of tbe sex attack on the 
girl, now aged 10, in the boys’ 
lavatory at their school in west 
London in May last year. 

On Tuesday two 10-year- 
olds were also acquitted of the 
rape charges on the direction of 
the judge. A third 10-year-old 
was cleared on the same day of 


indecent assault The judge said 
a police interviewer-had asked 
leading and wholly improper 
questions of the defendant. 

The girl had been raped and 
beaten % a group of men in her 
native Jamaica at the age of six 
before moving to Britain. She 
alleged that a group of five beys 
dragged her into lavatories at 
their school, forcibly stripped 
her, then took it in turns to rape 
her as the others looked on. 

The headmistress of the pri- 


mary school where the alleged 
attack took place had told the 
jury that one boy said the girl 
“wanted to do it”. The girl was 
deeply affected by her experi- 
ences in Jamaica and bad start- 
ed a number of fires and told 
her mother that voices had 
made her do it Before asking 
the jurors to retire, the judge 
had warned them: “In the light 
of her undoubted discrepancies 
in her account, her history of 
fantasies, her reputation at 


school for telling untruths and 
blaming others, and her vul- 
nerable, needy personality, I 
strongly advise you to exerase 
caution before acting on her ev- 
idence alone.” • . 

After the case the -National 
Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to CWdren. said: “The 
NSPCC believes that a formal 
adult court setting is an inap- 
propriate place to deal with 
children, whether they are vic- 
tims, defendants or witnesses. 


A spokeswoman for the 
Crown Prosecution Service said 
that under the present law 
such serious charges as rape 
cannot be heard at a youth 

court and must be tned m a 

criminal court. 

Since the rape allegation 

emerged so many parents have 
taken their chfidren away from 
the school where the alleged as- 
sault took place ^ theloal 
education authority has decid- 
ed to close it this summer. 



changes 
bring a life 



BBC spin doctors have gone into 
a tailspin over the comments of 
the Corporation^ head of drama 
^serials who is poised to quit over 
what he calls ‘rampant 
commercialisation'. Rob Brown, 
Media Editor, reports. 

If only the BBC could make a drama 
about its own drama department, whose 
perpetual internal tensions yet a gain ex- 
ploded into public view yesterday. 

The man credited with some of the cor- 
poration's finest creative successes is poised 
to quit. Michael Wearing, head of drama 
serials, who brought Beys from the Black- 
stuff, Our Friends in the North and Pride and 
Prejudice to our screens, along with Com- 
mon as Muck and House of Cards, daims 
that it is “creatively impossible” to remain 
in post because “rampam commercialisa- 
tion" has made his life “a misery”. 

His grathmg comments instantly sent 
the drama department’s spindoctors at 
Iblevision Centre into a spin. They did 
evmythingin their power to limit the dam- . 
agp^rfarming that KfrWfearing was annoyed 
because the new controller of BBC1, Pe- 
ter Salmon, had refused to commission a 
project an which he was keen - an adap- 
tation of a crime novel by Janet NeeL 

Whilst acknowledging that he is the 
doyen of television drama, they pointed 
out that he is 59 and has lined up other 
work outside the corporation. They issued 
a terse statement: “Michael is due to re- 
tire next year and is obviously discussing 
his future plans outside the BBC, so he 
may have to go sooner rather than later.” 

BBC bosses are obviously starting to 
find Mr Wearing’s outspokenness more 
than a bit wearing. “I think the most sig- 
- nificant point to note is that his comments 
were made at a party,” was the response 
from a spokesman who obviously doesn't 




Last of the summer wines The BBC’S failure to commission a new series of 
This Life , above, caused a major row last year. Michael Wearing's credits 
include Pride and Prejudice, below. House of Cads, left, and Common os Muck 




need any lessons from Peter Mandelson 

in the blade art of character assassination. 

The Stage, the actons’ trade paper, re- 
ported Mr Wearing’s, comments which 
were made at a recent party to celebrate 
the British presence at the forthcoming 
Banff International Television Festival in 
Canada. But several other (apparently 
very sober) leading television dramatists 


were swift to echo his da mnin g criticisms 
yesterday. Trevor Griffiths told The In- 
dependent “Michael Wearing is in the 
. great tradition of BBC drama producers. 
The thought that he’s been driven out of 
the corporation by its new commercial 
ethos is appalling" 

Mr Griffiths, it should be said, crossed 
swords with BBC apparatchiks himself re- 


cently when his drama commemorating 
the annivereary of Nye Bevan's birth was 
downgraded to a graveyard slot on BBC2. 
The legendary Labour politician was 
portrayed by Brian Cox, who was so in- 
censed by the treatment of the film that 
penned a powerful polemic for The In- 
dependent on Sunday denouncing the 
“dumbing down" of BBC drama. 


Michael Wearing was given a special 
Bafta award last year in recognition of his 
outstanding creative contribution to tele- 
vision. Even the. BBC spindoctors ac- 
knowledged yesterday that “the shows he 
makes cause waves and create talking 
points". They must be praying that one 
project be doesn’t have in mind is a dra- 
ma about the BBC drama department. 


Labour’s 
philistines 
come under 
attack 


The philistinism of new Labour 
comes under savage attack from a 
Labour MP today, with Tony Blair 
depicted as the man who will be 
“tough on the arts, tough on the 
causes of arts”. Anthony Bevins, 
Political Editor, reports a cry of 
dissent from the ranks. 

Brian Sedgemore, MP for Hackney South 
and Shoreditch, will tell a Trte Gallery con- 
ference today that just as the Prime Min- 
ister believed in politics without conflict, 
he appeared to want art without subversion. 

In a prepared text, he says: “New 
Labour wants art that is as pungent as 

processed cheese, as soul-searching as a con- 
versation between Po, Laa-Laa, Drpsy and 
the other Teletubby, as original as Dolly the 
Sheep. As part of tbe politics of content- 
ment, new Labour wants colours that do not 
dash, textures that do not distort, and shapes 
which Cubists would not understand. 

“TUrner in, conceptual art out, should 
hereinafter be the slogan that hangs out- 
side the Thte. And please keep that paint- 
ing which depicts Stanley Spencer’s aching 
balls away from Tbny*s children. Surely 
there are less traumatic ways to express im- 
potent love.” 

Mr Sedgemore, who daims more artists 
per square metre live in Hackney than any- 
where else in the world, says: “The threat 
to fine arts institutions is that deep down 
new Labour, notwithstanding its sensitive, 
cultured secretary of state, Chris Smith, is 
every bit as philistine as Old Toryism.” 

“It doesn’t want sensations or palm 
prints of Myra Hindley or visual satire which 
mocks the most powerful image in West- 
ern Christendom. I somehow can’t see Har- 
riet Hannan sending out Christmas cards 
which have. the mother of Jesus in the back- 
ground tilling the fields around Bethlehem, 

■ with the son of God being looked after tty 
a child-minder in the foreground." 

But Mr Sedgemore becomes even more 
savage when dealing with tbe Stepford 
Wives - “that’s those female new Labour 
MPswhoVe had the chip inserted into their 
brain to keep them on message, and who 
collectively put down women and children 
in the vote on lone parents’ benefits. Few 
of them have shown any interest in culture." 
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Irvine forced into retreat over greater press controls 


The Lord Chancellor was forced 
to retreat fast night after his 
demand for new restraints on the 
press was dismissed as 
“censorship" by the chairman of 
the Press Complaints 
Commission. Fran Abrams , Political 
Correspondent, reports on a row 
sparked by one of the Prime 
Minister’s closest allies. 


When Lord Irvine of Lairg met an inter- 
viewer from the New Statesman earlier this 
week, his mood was bullish. He was “keep- 
ing up the pressure" on the Press Com- 
plaints Commission to introduce a system 
under which it could step a newspaper from 
publishing a story unless it could prove a 
public interest, he said. In particular, such 
a system could have prevented revelation 
of Robin Cook's affair with Gayijor Regan. 

But last night after 24 hours of politi- 
cal bombardment from colleague and foe 
alike, his department issued a much more 
bland statement “The Government has not 
reached a final view and is currently dis- 
cussing all those issues with the Press Com- 
plaints Commission,'* it said, adding that 
ministers were committed to self-regula- 
tion by the press. 

While Labour officials expressed irri- 
tation only in private Lord Wtkeham, the 
Tory chairman of the commission, made his 
feelings very public. He wrote to both Lord 
Irvine and Chris Smith, Secretary of State 
for Culture, Media and Sport, to attack the 
notion before renewing his assault in the 
House of Lords. 

“Press censorship of this sort is unac- 
ceptable in a democratic society - a point 
I think you and government ministers 



In retreat; Lord Irvine, whose demands for restraints on the press sparked controversy and were dismissed as 'censorship" Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 


recognise. It is certainly sot a power the 
newspaper industry will ever give the PCC 
- rightly in my view," be wrote to Mr Smith. 
Such a system could only be used by pub- 
lic figures who had “something to hide," 
and in any case would be impossible to ad- 
minister. It would only serve to bring news- 
papers into direct conflict with government. 

Later, speaking in a debate on the Hu- 
man Rights BUI, which incorporates the Eu- 
ropean Convention into British law, he said 
he feared the new legislation would threat- 


en the existing system of self-regulation. It 
would make the PCC a statutory authori- 
ty which could be ordered by the courts to 
exercise “prior restraint,'’ he argued. 

Meanwhile the Prime Minister’s official 
spokesman, at a briefing in Washington, did 
not respond when asked if he believed the 
Lord Chancellor's comments had been Hi- 
judged. “The Prime Minister’s view very 
strongly is there wiQ not be a privacy law by 
the front door or by the back door," he said. 

William Hague, the Tory leader, was 


quick to attack the Government on the 
issue. He claimed ministers were trying to 
suppress debate and that they believed 
“writing stories about Robin Cook's 
behaviour as Foreign Secretary should be 
against the law”. 

“Not content with a huge majority in the 
House of Commons the Government now 
seems to be arguing that they should not 
be subject to any scrutiny at aU,” he said 
in a speech to Tories in NeQ Hamilton's for- 
mer Tattoo seat. 


There was some support for Lord 
Irvine from Labour back benches, though. 
Dr Lewis Moonie, a former Labour 
spokesman on the media, said many MPs 
would support him. 

“You cannot deal with invasion of pri- 
vacy with a post-hoc measure - it has to be 
before the disdosure. In Robin Cook’s case, 
the family were caused considerable dis- 
tress by the disclosure of something that 
was personal and it was not of general pub- 
lic interest.” 


PUBLIC INTEREST 
OR INVASION 
OF PRIVACY? 


Would a privacy law have prevented 
these stories from being published? 

• Robert Maxwell's crooked business 
affairs. For years, journal kp ha d 
toHed under legal threats from 
Maxwell to prove his empire was built 
on sand. In France, Maxwell used 
privacy laws to gag joumaiists-ln . 
Britain, word about his phoney 
empire seeped out before he died. 

• David Mdlor's extra-marital affair 

with Antonia de Sancha in 1992 might 
have been regarded by some as an 
invasion of privacy. But press Interest 
fed to revelations that, as a minister, 
he had been on holidays paid for by 
Mona Bauwens, whose father was a 
Palestine Liberation Organisation 
paymaster. He subsequently resigned. 
QA series of Conservative ministers 
and MPs resigned after the party 
adopted its Back to Basics policy and 
began preaching about family values. 

• Environment minister Tim Yeo 
stood down after it was revealed in 
December 1993 that he had fathered a 
child by a Tory councillor. 

• In January 1994. David Ashby 
resigned as a parliamentary private 
secretary after admitting sharing a 
hotel bed with a male friend. 

• fn February 1994, Hartley Booth 
resigned as a parliamentary private 
secretary as a result of a relationship 
with a Commons researcher. 

• In 1995. Citizen’s Charter minister, 
Robert Hughes, went after disdosure 
of an extra-marital affair, and Richard 
Spring resigned as a PPS after 
allegations of a three-in-a-bed romp. 
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C Maybe beheading’s the 
answer ... any volunteers? ? 


The Lord Chancellor has 
many enemies who 
would be delighted to 
see him fall out of favour. 
Steve Boggart, looks at a 
controversial lawyer, 
who is one of the Prime 
Minister’s closest 
confidantes 

“Intellectually arrogant, ruth- 
less, aggressive, self-opinionat- 
ed and bombastic. That just 
about covers it" And the line 
goes dead. 

These were the words of a 
man who makes a living choos- 
ing his words carefully, but they 
would appear to reflect the 
opinions of many in the legal 
profession when asked to de- 
scribe the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Irvine of Lairg. 

They were spoken in 10 sec- 
onds yesterday by one of the 
most eminent criminal QCs in 
the country and, worse still, they 
were delivered with venom. 
Such is the relationship these 
days between Lord Irvine and 
many of his fellow barristers fol- 


lowing his threats of “no-win, 
□o-fee" justice and promises to 
crackdown on the use of Legal 
Aid. 

Many of his political peers 
fed no better about him, re- 
minding anyone who will listen 
that, although he is a member 
of eight of the 20 Cabinet com- 
mittees -chairing three of them 
- he is unelected. 

Derry Irvine was bora in In- 
verness 57 years ago. He en- 
joyed a good education at 
grammar school and a lively in- 
tellectual home life, being ex- 
posed to his father’s vibrant 
brand of socialism. He went on 
to study at Glasgow University 
before moving on to Cam- 
bridge, where he achieved a 
Gist In 1970, he unsuccessful- 
ly contested Hendon North for 
Labour but picked himself up 
to establish one of the most suc- 
cessful chambers in the country, 
a team of lawyers with a unique 
libertarian bent 

In 1976, he took on as pupils 
two talented youngsters by the 
names of Tory Blair and Cberie 
Booth. His influence on them 
remains a powerful force. It was 
an open secret when Blair was 


in opposition that one of his first 
appointments would be Deny 
Irvine as Lord Chancellor. 

That has given him an un- 
precedented sense of security 
which some claim has led to ar- 
rogance. In Government, there 
is said to be friction between 
Lord Irvine and JackStraw, the 
Home Secretary, and others 
who resent his un-elected sta- 
tus and his power- 

“There is a tot of resentment 
at Government level," said one 
Labour backbencheryesterday. 
“He is one of Tbny’s inner cir- 
cle and has enormous influence 
over him. Tbny relies very heav- 
ily on him.” 

But fellow MPs despair of 
the kind of naivety that al- 
lowed him to compare his pow- 
er with that of Cardinal Wolsey, 
who wielded enormous clout in 
the court of Henry VH3. 

“Blair may yet come to re- 
gret appointing him, but it is in- 
credibly difficult to remove a 
Lord Chancellor," said anoth- 
er MP with a legal background. 
“Some have been beheaded, 
and maybe that's the way for- 
ward. There would be no 
shortage of volunteers.” 


Bad conduct 
may have 
genetic cause 

People who cannot concentrate, are prone to fid- 
get and act impulsively may have a genuine excuse' 
for their wayward behaviour. Scientists have de- 
tected an abnormality in the brains of patients said 
to be suffering from attention deficit disorder. 

The discovery lends credibility to a diagno- 
sis that has swept the United States, sparking con- 
trovert among doctors and patients on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Sceptics have argued that at- 
tention deficit disorder is not a real illness and 
that a medical label has been applied to behav- 
iour previously seen as delinquent, or plain 
naughty and attributed to bad parenting. 

In the US one in 20 children is diagnosed with 
the disorder, and up to one in ten adults, com- 
pared with one in 2,000 children in the United 
Kingdom. Sufferers are prone to hyperactivity, 
inattention and to have difficulty controlling zheir 
impulses. The condition is said to have taken over 
from depression as the new focus of middle-class 
angst and the drug to treat it, the amphetamine- 
derived stimulant, Ritalin, is reported to be dis- 
placing Prozac as the new mood enhancer. 

A review of published research on attention 
deficit disorder in The Lancet says that new brain 
scanning techniques have shown that sufferers 
tend Vo have smaller frontal lobes and smaller 
structures deep within the brain, providing the 
first evidence of a biological cause. Genetic stud- 
ies indicate that there are a number of genes in- 
fluencing the dopamine system in the brain which 
affects the control and reward systems. Profes- 
sor Eric Taylor, an expert on the disorder at the 
Institute of Psychiatry in London, said: “There 
has been a big dispute between the British and 
US schools un whether attention deficit disorder 
is a problem. Our conclusion is that we in Britain 
have been wrong not to recognise it and the US 
has been wrong to recognise it so broadly." 

—Jeremy Laurence, Health Editor 


Legal Aid scheme 
flawed, say MPs 

A damning condemnation of the, way fn which 
legal aid is awarded bas been made by MPs 
after it was revealed around half of all 
assessments are flawed. 

The Committee of Public Accounts said 
taxpayers were unnecessarily paying out mil- 
lions of pounds eveiy year as a result of in- 
correct calculations about applicants' income 
and expenses. 

Last njgbt, David Davis MP said* “It is not. 
good enough that taxpayers’ money is spent 
on this burgeoning legal aid bill without prop- 
er checks on eligibility. It is our job to en- 
sure that improvements are made.” 

The report, published today, shows that 
£544m was spent last year on legal aid 

— Andrew Buncombe , 

End of Cornish tin ^ 

The fete of Cornwall’s 4,000-year-old tin min- 
ing industry was sealed yesterday when the 
Government refused to back a £12m rescue 
package for the county’s last pit - South 
Crafty. The 300-year-old tin mine - also the 
last in Europe - will close on 6 March fol- 
lowing an announcement that the Govern- 
ment would not contribute £5.8m. 

Around 200 miners to be thrown out -of 
work at the complex near Redruth now face 
finding jobs in one of Britain’s worst 
unemployment blackspots. 

Part-timers* victory 

Unions yesterday claimed victory in the lat- 
est stage in their battle to win pension rights . 
tor part-time workers. The Law Lonfcdedded 
to refer 24 test cases to the European Court 
of Justice. Around 60,000 workers are claim*: 
mg backdated pension payments from CQfli-v 
patty schemes previously dosed to them by : 
their part-time status. ; 
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jailed woman is cleared of killing her aunt for legacy 

Ainusic teacher was tna-ri .. .. „ the tire system.' she ; sa«j 


Amusic teacher was treed at th,. nut. • 

_^yBtetdayafterfma|ly being cleared c ™ vicli °" and ordered a re-rrial Iasi 
Trmrdenng her aunt for i,,. ° f year after new- - 


. “ Tfflfflderrng her aunt for her leSacvTh , 

Bowler-whosc daughter Jane^,'t Sh t' a 

. arms, outside counter the jurjr-f^a" 
endured S2t££. 
teals and more than four years in i/il 

after she was accused of driving 

oMt aunno the River BredTnear IS, 

^!S" d P^g her hT ^ 
MrsBo«der,68,whohadalwa 

ed her innocence, was 
Crown Court 


auu uiuerea a rc-tnaJ last 
year after new medical evidence emerged. 

Mrs Bowler, from Rye, denied mur- 
dering Mis Jackson in May 1992 while dri- 
ving nerfrom a residential home to her own 
nouse. The prosecution alleged that she had 

ragged Mrs Jackson from her car io the shred of direct evidence to connect Mrs 
nve T" body was found the foliowing day. Bowlerwith whatever it was that happened 
q ?l asS -9^'’ *° r toe prosecution, io Mrs. Jackson that night”. He told the jury: 


Mrs Bowler said she had left Mrs Jackson 
-known as Aunt Flo -in her car when she 
went to get help for a flat tyre. When she 
relumed she had disappeared. 

Jeremy Roberts QC, for the defence, 
said the prosecution “had not produced one 
shred of direct evidence to connect Mrs 


Professor Archibald Young, an expert 
in geriatric behaviour, who was colled as 
a defence witness, had loW the jury that peo- 
ple of Mrs Jackson's age and condition 
could have walked the quarter-of-a-mile 
from the car to the river by themselves. 

The court had heard that Mrs Jackson 
was the aunt of Mrs Bowler's late husband. 




- v*iaaa vjv., ior uie prosecution, io Mrs. Jackson that nighr . He tow me jmy: and that her only apet was a flat in Rye 

cTjOo, who had always protest tbat Mis Bowler killed Mrs Jack- “No witness claims io have seen Mrs which she was leaving to her niece. Mrs 

— —whence, was convicted at Hnvr !wrul! i 011 ^ 0 ^ then covered up her Bowler or her car at the pumping station Bowler had power of attorney and was re- 

Crown Court in 1993 of murdering Florenn. by pretending her aunt - who normally or in Station Road that night. There is no sponsible for arranging payment of fees at 
Jackson. But the Court of Acroeal miach h Dee ®d “dp to walk - must have made her scientific evidence suggesting Mrs Bowler Greyfriars, a residential nursing home at 
^ Huasnea way to the river and accidentally Men in. had ever been in that area.” Winchclsea where Mrs Jackson lived. She 


owed more than £3,000 in arrears and the 

flat would have to be sold. . 

Mr Glass alleged that she had a finan- 
cial interest in Mrs Jackson’sdeato^^ 
inn that every month Mns Jackson live^toe 
value of Mrs Bowler’s idientancedunm 

isbed But Mre Bowler said she 

£17300 a year from teaching at 
schools and pensions. The mortgage 
home was paid off and she bad 

After the verdict Mis Bowler said she 
felt vindicated. “1 do not feel bitter, bu 
am very angiy that I had been convicted 

SofSs.Ilostmyfaitliintocjus- 


campaign to free herwas led byTun 

-S 3 &-SSSS 5 

MKsfijsssa S 

3 funnel Four said yesterday ^ ^ 
dal edition of Trial arid Enor, *• 


•TE** *"*« Mrs Bother 
family and lawyers, as they prepared for 

and during - the 17 -day retnaL 

prison diary, page 15 
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Campaign to free the Pooh 
Five: a scandal that would 
rock Seven Acre Wood 


He always considered himself a 
very ordinary sort of bear, but, as 
Rosa Prince reports, the 
whereabouts of Pooh sparked an 
international dispute when an MP 
who found him languishing in 
New York Public Library-called 
for his return. 


Americans have responded angrily to de- 
mands by Labour backbencher Gwyneth 
Dunwoody that the original Winnie the 
Pooh and his friends Piglet, Eeyore, Tig- 
ger and Kanga be repatriated to their 
homeland 

After finding the dolls sitting forlorn- 
ly in the New York Public Library, Mrs 
Dunwoody tabled a Commons question to 
Chris Smith, the Culture Secretary, ask- 
ing him to get the dolls back. 

She said: “Just like the Greeks want 
their Elgin Marbles back, so we want our 
Winnie the Pooh back, along with all his 
splendid friends.” 

But the Mayor of New York City, Rul- 
doph Giuliani, has vowed to keep the dolls 
in America. He broke off from his busy 
schedule yesterday to visit the exiled dolls 
at the West 53rd Street library. Accusing 
the Labour MPs of using “fightin’ words”, 
be said: “We will do anything we can to 
keep them here.” Spokeswoman Colleen 
Roche added: “He just wanted to reassure 
the bear that he is safe on American soil” 

There is speculation that Pooh’s plight 
may even be raised al today's meetings be- 



The original 
Winnie the Pooh 
toys, which were 
donated to the 
New York 
Public Library in 
1987. Gwyneth 
Dunwoody MP is 

working to arrange 
their return to 
Britain. Left, 

US media reaction 
to the 1 demand 
Photograph: Renters 


tween the Prime Minister, Tony Blair, and 
President Bill Clinton. A spokesperson for 
the White House said: “We do not expect 
this to be on the formal agenda of the 
meeting between President Clinton and 
Prime Minister Blair although we would 
not exclude that, it could come up in 
discussions.” 

The bear that would become Winnie 
the Pooh was bought from Harrods by au- 
thor A A Mile in the early 1920s for his 
son, Christopher Robin. The other dolls 
joined Pooh over the years, although 
Kanga s baby, Roo. was lost by Christo- 
pher Robin in a Surrey apple orchard and 
the whereabouts of Wol die owl is unclear. 

The dolls became models for artist 
Ernest H Shepard, whose beautiful line 


drawings accompany the Winnie the Fbofi 
hooks. 

In 1947, Milne’s American publisher 
spied the dolls in the corner of the author s 
living room and asked if he could take them 


on a promotional lour of the US. The Rich 
Five never saw England again. 

The dolls were donated to the New 
York Public Library in 1987 and have been 
kept in a bullet-proof display case ever 


since They are seen by 750,000 visitors with the Mayor of New York, ary day he 

veal- - likes ...be says I use fighting words -weD 

MsDunwoodysaid she was onfazed by .1 do. Wfe want Winnie the 
the tough talk of the famously hard line all his friends. This is where they belong. 
Mayor Giuliani. “I am happy to do battle not in some stuffy glass case m New ’tort 
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appropriate box 


t I Yes, I want to help provide 
’ — 1 a better future for homeless 

young people. 



No, it doesn't 
really bother me. 
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Fout* goals for healthier Britain could save 15,000 lives 


Four targets for creating 
a healthier Britain were 
set out yesterday by the 
Government. But there 
are none to reduce the 
health gap between rich 
and poor, says Jeremy 
Laurance, Health Editor. 


A total of 15,300 lives will be 
saved in 2010 if the national tar- 
gets for reductions in deaths 
from heart disease, cancer and 
suicide set out by the Govern- 
ment yesterday are achieved. 

The goals, published in a 
Green Paper, Our Healthier Na- 
tion, represent a 17 per cent ait 
in the 90,000 deaths a year that 
now occur among the under 65s, 
the target group. But this is more 
modest than expected, reflecting 
the difficulty ministers see in 
changing individual habits, social 
pressures and environmental 
influences. A fourth target is to 
cut accidents requiring a hospi- 



tal visit from 10 milli on to eight 
million a year. 

The Green Paper sets out 
the Government’s plans for re- 
placing the Tories’ Health of the 


Nation strategy, launched in 
1992. That set 27 targets for im- 
proving health and although a 
majority have been or are about 
to be achieved, some will be 


badly missed including those on 
obesity, teenage pregnancy and 
teenage smoking. 

Ministers say that by reduc- 
ing the targets to four, efforts can 


be concentrated where they 
matter most “If everything is to 
be a priority then nothing will be 
a priority,” the document says. 

There is no goal set for 


BT’s call prices- 
down, down 
and down again 
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International Calls 

BT’s new Country Calling Plan, 
combined with Premier-Line and Friends & Family Overseas. 
|. saves you 43% on up to five nominated numbers. 


BT has cut standard call prices 13 times in two years 
as well as developing a whole range of discounts. 

These are designed to suit the calls you make - giving you 
extra savings. 
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It’s good to talk 


Call us NOWon 0800 003 800 and check you’re getting all our discounts 
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Fvrow Previous guidelines 
on obesity may be badly 
missed in the new Green 
Paper on creating a 
healthier nation 

Photograph; PhHip Meech 


teenage pregnancies, a subject 
that Tessa Jowell, the public 
health minister, has signalled 
as among the most important in- 
dicators of social disadvantage. 


Four sentences in the 90-page 
document explain that because 
pregnancy rates vary so widely 
around the countty, targets 
should be set locally “where ap- 
propriate”. Teenage pregnancy 
is to have a separate strategy. 

No national aim is set for re- 
ducing health inequalities and 
discussion of the problem is 
confined to three paragraphs. 
The Tfcries’ Health of the Nation 
strategy, which was attacked for 
failin g to make the link between 
poverty and Di-health, is criticised 
bare for its “limited vision” and 
its “reluctance to acknowledge 
the social economic and envi- 
ronmental causes of ill health”. - 

There is also no target set for 
reducing smoking, which is to 
be the subject of a separate 
White Paper in the spring. 

The Green Paper acknowl- 
edges the influence of poverty, 
education, employment, trans- 
port and social services on health 
but insists that the Government 
cannot do everything. It rejects 
“individual victim blaming” and 
“nanny state social engineer- 
ing” and says there is a third way 
- a national contract of better 
health. This involves a partner- 
ship between government, local 
communities and individuals 
with twin goals: to improve the 
health of the population as a 
whole and to improve the health 
of the worst off to narrow the 
health gap. 

The task of tackling the 
health gap will fall to local 
health authorities which will be 
required to establish health im- 
provement programmes fo- 
cused on neighbourhoods or 
groups which suffer the worst 
health. However, ministers are 
waiting for the independent in- 


health targets 


• Heart disease/stroke — re- 
duce the death-rate among 
people under 65 by a third 
by 2QK). saving 8J500 lives a 
yean 

•Accidents - reduce acci- 
dents In the home, on the 
roads and ar work by a fifth 
by 2010, averting 2 million 
accidents a year. 

• Cancer - reduce the 
death-rate from all cancers 
among people under 65 by a 
fifth by 2010, saving 6,000 
lives a year. 

• Mental health -» reduce 
the death-rate from suicide 
and undetermined Injury by 
a sixth by 2010, swing 800 
lives a year. 


quay into health inequalities, 
chaire d by Sir Donald Acheson, 
which is due to report in the 
spring, before deciding whether 
to include national targets. 

The absence of targets far re- 
ducing health inequalities drew 
the strongest criticism from 
health organisations last night 
Karen Caines, director of the 
Institute of Health Services 
Management said: “[Ministers] 
have peered over the precipice 
and drawn back a step or two. 
On this most crucial issue they 
have bottled out. Without mea- 
surable targets, even over a 
long timescale there will be 
less pressure for change." 

Rabbi Julia Neubeiger, chief 
executive of the Kin^ Fund, the 
health policy think tank, said: 
“We do have to measure 
progress in reducing inequali- 
ties, otherwise there is a danger 
that no one will take responsi- 
bility and be held to account” 

Ministers say that the four na- 
tional target areas of heart dis- 
ease, cancer, mental health and 
accidents are all conditions which 
affect die poor more than the rich 
and measures to achieve them 
should therefore benefit the for- 
mer proportionately more. 

Responses to the Green Pa- 
per are invited up to 30 April 


A shot in the arm 
for campaign trail 


It is more than 20 years since the 
Government recognised that 
health could not be guaranteed 
by a health, service. Diet and 
smoking, as well as Government 
polity in areas such as employ- 
ment, bousing and education 
had a greater impact than any- 
thing the NHS could achieve. 

Over the past two decades re- 
peated attempts have been made 
to improve public health and the 
difficulty of doing so is reflect- 
ed in the uncanny resemblance 
between yesterday’s Green Pa- 
per and those of the past 
' In 1976, the then Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Se- 
curity published Prevention and 
Health: Everybody's Business 
which highlighted what indi- 
viduals could do to protect 
themselves from what were then 
known as “diseases of affluence” 
- heart disease and cancer. 

It was followed by health 
campaigns in the Eighties, such 
as Look after your Heart 
launched by the Health Edu- 
cation Council which today 
would be regarded as nannying. 
The Health of the Nation strat- 


egy launched by the Tbry gov- 
. eminent in 1992 marked the 
most sophisticated develop- 
ment of this approach. 

Its key weakness was its fail- 
ure to acknowledge the link be- 
tween ill health and poverty. But 
although yesterday's Green Pa- 
per makes that link it is notably 
cautious about how fax the 
health gap between the rich and 
the poor can be narrowed. 

Caution is advisable. The les- 
son of the past 20 years is that 
improvements in public health, 
while desirable, are extraordi- 
narily hard to achieve. Some cam- 
p ai gfi s, such as on drug-taking 
and Aids, in the Eighties, have 
made matters worse. 

Julian Le Grand, professor 
of health polity at the London 
School of Economics, said: 
“Given that public health is such 
a difficult and diffuse area and 
given our ignorance about what 
works and what doesn’t I think 
the most we can hope for is 
small incremental steps. The 
only thing s we know work are' 
locally targeted programmes." 

— Jeremy Lourance 


DAILY POEM 


From Late 

By Michael Hamburger 

A whole month of half-light, 

January before 

.4 day, the last, breaks bright, 

And the night sky too, is lit 
By a half-moon unobscured. 

Clear evening star 

Cock-crow again 
Millenniaily sounds. 

Blends with the softer calls 
Of wood-pigeon, collared dove. 

The long indigenous 
And the recently settled. 

Suddenly 

The aconites denclied 
Under snow, in the half-light. 

Though the chill persists, 

Tiny suns, respond 
To the sun aboi-e. 

Open their petals, shine. 

Today’s poem comes from the latest sequence bv the i 
translator Michael Hamburger, bora in Berifoin l< 
came to Britain m 1933 and now lives in Suffolk f 

?T^ lude thC 0BE ** Goethe Medal Ut 

fished by Anvil Press (£7.95). 
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The £50,000 

hill to keep 

paedophile 

safe in a cell 


Monsoon guru finds he’s fashionable on the Stock Marke 



The cost to the public of 
keeping the paedophile 
kiUer Robert Oliver in a 

police ceil in Sussex has 

exceeded £ 50 , 000 . 
ion Burreff reports on the 
dilemma of coping with 
such offenders. 


Sex-offender treatment centres 
are refusing to take responsi- 
bility for Oliver, the killer of Ja- 
son Swift, who has beeu living 
in a police cell for four months 

The public cost of looking af- 
ter Oliver, who was hounded 
from town to town and sought 
refuge with the police in fear of 
revenge attacks by the public, 
has topped £50,000. 

Officers from Sussex police, 
which is paying £400 a day 
from its budget for Oliver’s 
keep, have been negotiating 
with various institutions to take 
the paedophile into their care. 
But none has been prepared to 
take the risk 

Last night Ray Wyre, one of 
Britain's leading consultants 
on sexual crime, said it would 
be “political suicide” for any sex- 
offender programme to agree to 
take Oliver on. 

“Nearly all the organisar 
tions I am in contact with have 
been approached to have him,” 
he said “But the trouble is that 
the media are going to pursue 
him and these projects cannot 
afford the politics of it.” 

He added: “They have prob- 
ably had to reassure the local 
community that the people they 
are working with are not too 
high-risk” 

Mr Wyre said Oliver was 
part of a wider problem which 
involved more than 100 pae- 
dtfphilesVfib were convicted be- 
fore 1991 and so are not 


covered fay the National Pae- 

“cpMe Register: Many of them 
are now being released bade 
mto the community without 
supervision. Mr Wyre said the 
aaswerwas to create long-term 
secure establishments which 
were something between a hos- 
pital and a prison. 

Oliver, who was jailed in 

1989 after bring convicted of the 

murder of 14-year-pid Jason, 
throttled and gang-raped in a 
flat in east London, first turned 
himself into police last October. 
He had been released a month 
earlier after serving most of a 
15-year sentence but had been 
driven out of accommodation in 
Dublin, Swindon, London, Liv- 
erpool and Manchester. 

He remains in the police sta- 
tion 24 hours a day and during 
the past four months has in- 
troduced some “home com- 
forts” to his cell, where he is said 

fay police to be happy. 

At the new year Oliver 
agreed he would be prepared to 
move to a secure hospital and 
undergo psychiatric treatment. 
But no institution wiU have 

him . 

Sussex police said; “We are 
trying to find accommodation 
that would be most suitable to 
him and, yes, it is proving dif- 
ficult We are not looking just 
in Sussex and we continue to 
seek a solution." The problem 
over Oliver coincides with grow- 
ing concern over treatment for 
paedophiles in jails. 

AD sex offenders sentenced 
to more than two years are sup- 
posed to undergo a sex-of- 
fender treatment programme, 
which is available in more than 
15 jails and is advanced com- 
pared to such services in other 
countries. But many serious 
offenders are being kept in 
jails where no such treatment is 
available. 







Rags to riches: Peter Simon, below right, the founder of the chain which sells clothing inspired by the styles and colours of th« ^ 


Photograph: Rul Xavier 


‘The image 
is in brown 
rice and 
cheesecloth 
... Some 
doubt it 
can still be 
successful’ 


Peter Simon, the founder of 
Monsoon, found himself £88m 
better off yesterday when a 
quarter of his company was 
floated on the Stock Market. 
Tamsin Blanchard analyses the 
appeal of the fashion chain which 
epitomises ethnic chic. 


It all started on a trip to India in the ear- 
ly Seventies. Piter Simon, a former Cshfin- 
ger salesman, purchased some locally 
made garments, and brought them back to 
London to sell from his Portobello Road 
market stall. 

The first Monsoon store opened in 1973 
in London’s Beauchamp Place, and since 
then Mr Simon has opened 179 Monsoon 
and Accessorize shops. Combining mod- 


em design expertise with traditional ma- 
terials and techniques, the company has tra- 
ditionally sold a range of colourful 
handprinted cotton clothing and other nat- 
ural fabrics. One of the first best sellers was 
a shaggy coat made from the wool of a shoal 
- a cross between a sheep and a goat 
But Monsoon has an image firmly root- 
ed in the brown-rice eating, cheesedoth 
wearing days of the Seventies. Some peo- 
ple doubt whether it can be successful in 
today’s minimalis t fashion climate. 

“Monsoon? It’s for middle aged women 
who were once hippies,” was one fashion 
editor’s response when asked for an opin- 
ion on the chain yesterday. “Women dbn’t 
want to look frumpy. Everything is shaped 
like a tent The colours are wrong and the 
shapes aren't right,” was another comment 
The snooty fashion cognoscenti however, 
have never been the core customer for 
Monsoon. A 32-year-old soda! worker, 


Anne Maher, pops into her local branch 
from time to time to see what’s new. Her 
most recent purchase was a necklace from 
Monsoon’s aster chain. Accessorize. It was 
£8.99, what Ms Maher describes as “cheap 
and cheerfuT- 

Indeed, the shops have a loyal customer 
base. According to a company spokes- 
woman, she is typically aged between 25 
and 45. “She is a customer who is not a 
slave to fashion, who loves the colour and 
the individual look of Monsoon clothes. 
However— we fed that we are increasingly 
able to attract the customer who wants a 
Stronger, simpler; more fashionable look.” 

Monsoon is in a veiy strong position to 
move forward. As the merchandise in 
high street chains becomes increasingly in- 
terchangeable, it is Monsoon’s very dif- 
ference from the rest of the high street that 
the company should be exploiting. 

Monsoon floatation, page 21 
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Young choose life as New Deal 
offers escape from the dole 


The New Deal will 
create a “get-up-and-go 
society", David Biunkett 
told Labour activists 
last night. Barrie Dement 
went to Whies to see 
how it may work on the 
ground. 

Alan Evans began to “re-eval- 
uate” his life when hunger 
forced him to pick up a chick- 
en burger off the pavement 

He was in Swansea at the 
time, or was it Bristol? Or per- 
haps Manchester? He can't re- 
alty remember. Alun, 22, bad 
dropped out of his degree 
course in French, German and 
Business Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Wiles in Swansea 
with alcohol and drug prob- 
lems, made worse by a moun- 
tain of debt 

At first he lived with 
friends, but then lived on the 
streets. After months of wan- 
dering around western Britain, 
he went back to Swansea and 
entered a “foyer” - a place of 
refuge for the homeless which 
attempts to rehabilitate them. 

Now Alun is offering advice 
to other people who have hit 
hard times. He is one of the 
first participants in the Gov- 


ernment’s New Deal for job- 
less IS- to 24-year-olds. He has 
taken up one of . the four 
options offered to young peo- 
ple who have been unem- 
ployed for six months. 

He has opted to take up a 
job with a voluntary organisa- 
tion - in this case the Citizens 
Advice Bureaux -where be will 
also receive training. 

The former student is crit- 
ical of the lade, of preparation 
among bureaucrats in Swansea 
for their role in piloting the 
New Deal. No one knows pre- 
cisely what kind of day- 
release training he will receive 
as part of his employment - a 
stipulation of the programme. 

Yet Alun is grateful for the 
chance and believes that oth- 
er young people in his position 
will benefit from it. 

Rr to the west in Pembroke 
Dock, Dale Sinclair-Jones, 18, 
has been whisked off the dole 
to work as a trainee car me- 
chanic. He left school with a 
handful of GCSEs and went on 
to gain qualifications in tech- 
nology, but his ability to secure 
employment has been severe- 
ly undermined by his pro- 
found dyslexia. Having 
endured months of boredom at 
home while drawing benefit, he 
entered the "Gateway” to the 
New Deal which evaluates 


each young person’s needs, 
his or her attributes and the 
land of job they might want 

Dale was taken on by West 
End Motors, a small firm of car 
repairers for six months. For 
that period the company will 
receive £60 a week. Dale has 
recently been told that when 
the subsidy comes to an end 
the firm will continue to em- 
ploy Him and he now hopes to 
become a fully trained 
mechanic. 

As part of the Gateway to 
the programme those with lit- 
eracy and numeracy difficulties 
- and those with more serious 
problems - are given special- 
ist counselling by people of a 
similar age to themselves. 
After up to four months par- 
ticipants will be expected to 
take up one of four options: 
subsidised employment; full- 
tune training or education,' a 
placement with the Govern- 
ment's Environment Thsk 
Force, or a job with a volun- 
tary organisation. 

As Gordon Brown, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
says, there is no "fifth” option. 
Those who refuse to indicate 
their preference among the op- 
tions, are compulsorily direct- 
ed to one of them. If they 
refuse they can lose up to 40 
per cent of their state benefit. 



Wheels of fortune: Dale Smclair-Jones, who has been whisked off the dole to work as a trainee car mechanic Photograph: Phil Rees/Dragon 
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Hattersley joins fight 
to shackle Murdoch 


The Labour revolt 
against the press power 
of Rupert Murdoch was 
yesterday joined by Lord 
Hattersley, the party’s 
former deputy leader. 
Anthony Bevins and 
Paul Glham report on the 
demand for a tougher 
competition law. 

The battle lines for Monday's 
Lords vote on the Murdoch 
amendment were strengthened 
with a warning from Lord Hat- 
tersley that the international 
media magnate posed a threat 
to democracy. 

Lord McNally, the Liberal 
Democrat spokesnan who once 
served as Lord Callaghan’s par- 
liamentary aide at No 10, has 
put down an amendment to the 
Government’s Competition 
BILL, offering specific protection 
for newspapers threatened by 
the predatory pricing being 
run by Mr Murdoch's Times. 

The Government has im- 
posed a three-line whip against 


the amendment, urging ail 
Labour peers to vote against it 

Defying the whip. Lord Bor- 
ne, a framer director general of 
fair trading and a director of Mir- 
ror Group, which owns a 46 per 
cent stake in The Independent, 
has backed Lord McNally’s 
amendment Yesterday, he was 
joined by Lord Ashley of Stoke, 
who said: “I very strongly sup- 
port it I will be voting that way.” 

In a rallying cry in the Lou- 
don Evening Standard, Lord 
Hattersley said last night “I 
shall be voting with the rebels in 
the hope of curbing the ambi- 
tions of a ... tycoon who is a dan- 
ger to our democracy. The sheer 
size of Murdoch's News Corpo- 
ration ... gives him more pow- 
er than it is right for one man to 
enjoy. And his predatory instincts 
guarantee that given the chance, 
he will push on towards his 
dream of medi3 monopoly. 

“If that happens, we could 
save the expense and tedium of 
a general election by simply 
asking Rupert Murdodi which 
prime minister he would prefer 
to see in Downing Street” 

■ Lord McNally has said that 


the very existence of The Inde- 
pendent b threatened by the cut- 
price activities of the Times, 
which is also bleeding the fin- 
ances of the Daily Telegraph. 

Cabinet sources have told The 
Independent that ministers have 
been ordered by No 10 to do 
nothing to intervene in the press 
power-struggle. That would ex- 
plain wby ministers have said the 
present Competition Bill is ad- 
equate, while Curiously arguing 
that they cannot be expected to 
anticipate its consequences. 

But Lord Hattersley last 
night reminded Labour peers of 
Mr Murdoch’s political track- 
record. •‘He offers his deadly 
embrace to the party he expects 
to win the general election and 
then waits for the warm glow of 
gratitude to ingratiate him with 
the victorious government” 

He said that in the 1992 elec- 
tion. Labour threatened to force 
Mr Murdoch to divest himself of 
one of his newspapers or aban- 
don part of his televskra empire. 

“Now it seems that new 
Labour is prepared to accept the 
Rupert Murdodi plan for dom- 
ination of the British media.” 


Mutiny threat as 
big cuts hit poor 


The Government faces a 
Labour mutiny over plans to 
cut £65m off the benefits of 
some of the poorest people in 
the country. 

A cross-party alliance 
backed by more than 25 
Labour MP5 could force 
Harriet Harman, Secretary of 
State for Social Security, to 
drop a controversial proposal 
to penalise unemployed 
people claiming Jobseekers' 
Allowance. 

As The Independent ex- 
clusively reported last month, 
the proposal has been con- 
demned by tbe Social Security 
Advisory Committee, the 
official scrutineers of all wel- 
fare orders, who warned of the 
severe impact on a hard- 
pressed and vulnerable group, 
including the homeless. 

The Jobseekers' Allowance 
(Amendment) Regulations, 
impose the benefit cut by ex- 
tending from three days to sev- 
en the time during which no 
benefit claim can be made. 

The Liberal Democrats' 
spokesman, David Rendel. 
was fiisi to oppose the pro- 
posed statutory order but he 
was quickly joined by William 
Hague and other senior Tories 
- in spite of the fact that the 

proposal had been initiated by 
the last govcmmenL 


Initially, Labour had op- 
posed the Conservative plan, 
but Ms Hannan now argues 
that the action is required to 
stay in line with Conservative 
spending plans. 

It is already known that 
when the Cabinet reviewed 
last year's decision to im- 
pose benefit cuts on lone 
parents' child benefit, a num- 
ber of senior ministers agreed 
that it would have been better 
- in retrospect - not to have 
done iL 

Mr Rendel said last night: 
The new rebellion threatens 
to exceed the revolt over the 
lone parent benefit cut, when 
47 Labour MPs backed a 
Liberal Democrat vote.” 

He said the benefit cut was 
both unfair and unnecessary. 

A Commons motion 
tabled by Audrey Wise - the 
Labour MP who led last 
year's backbench revolt on 
lone parents’ benefit - regrets 
that ministers are proceeding 
with the Tory regulations, 
and notes “that the Tory front 
bench has changed its position 
and is now opposing its own 
proposal, and therefore calls 
on the Government to with- 
draw these Tory regulations 
which even the Tories have 
now deserted”. 

— Anthony Bevins 


Lib Dems 
get female 
shadows 


Every one of the Liberal De- 
mocrats' 46 MPs is to have a fe- 
male “shadow”, the party 
announced yesterday. 

Worried by his party’s poor 
performance in getting women 
elected last May - the number 
went down from four out of 26 
MPs to three out of 46 - Paddy 
Ashdown asked his women's 
spokesperson, Jackie Ballard, 
to set up the scheme. She has 
drawn up a list of the “key tasks” 
Ml^ perform, with answering let- 
ters at the top and speech-mak- 
ing in only fifth place. Each 
shadow win be expected to ex- 
perience or observe each ra«k 
over a six-month period. 

The first six MPs - Ms Bal- 
lard, Norman Baker, John Bur- 
nett, Simon Hughes, Andrew 
Stunnell and Steven Webb - 
have begun their programmes. 

Ms Ballard said the scheme 
would start by targeting women ' 
tiunking of standing in elections 
for the Scottish and Welsh as- 
semblies and for Europe. She 
said it proved the party was tak- 
ing the issue seriously: “It is a 
big thing to ask of MPs, most of 
whom have quite well-devel- 
oped egos, to have someone fof- 
1 owing them around and seeing 
what they do waits and all.” 

— Fran Abrams,. 

Political Correspondent 
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breasts 
‘are safe 


f 


Silicone breast implants do not 
damage the immune system 
and do not cause connective-tis- 
sue disease among women who 
have them, according to the lat- 
est study of one of the most 
vexed issues in medicine. 

No good evidence has been 
produced that implants cause 
such problems, the British Med- 
ical Journal S3ys, yet US manu- 
facturers have paid S4bn 
(£2.4Sbn) to women with them 
and in Britain the Department 
of Health has set up an inquiry, 
due to report in spring; 

TTie new study found that the 
incidence of immunological dis- 
orders in 7,000 Swedish women 
with implants was no higher 
than in 3,000 women who bad 
had surgery to reduce the size 
of their breasts. 

. In an editorial the BMJ says 
the results add weight to the con- 
clusion that implants are sale, al- 
though they are associated with 
less serious problems such as 
hardening and occasional rup- 
ture. 

“It is difficult to see how epi- 
demiological studies will shed 
more light on this," it says. 

In a letter to the journal, 
three plastic surgeons question 
the gr anting of legal aid to a 
woman with silicone implants 
who claims they are to blame for 
her chikTs stomach cramps, skin 
problems and food allergies af- 
ter breast-feeding. 

The authors say silicone is 
used for teats for infant bottles 
and is a constituent of baby-milk 
formula. 

— Jeremy Laurance 
Health Editor 



Bang-on: The Duke of Windsor shooting (left) and the trousers he was wearing (centre) on display in New York, 
some of the items from the Duke and Duchess's Paris home to be auctioned by Sotheby's Photograph: Reuters 


Praise, not marks out 
of ten, seen as the 
key to school success 


Teachers should stop 
routinely giving children 
marks or grades, 

London University 
experts said yesterday. 
Judith Judd , Education 
Editor, looks at 
startling new evidence 
on the best way to raise 
standards. 

Marks out of 10 should be the 
exception rather than the rule. 
Brief remarks such as “could do 
better” and “satisfactory" 
should also be outlawed and re- 
placed by detailed comments cm 
how pupils can improve. 

Competition and marking 
which compares pupils, such as 
gold stars or ranking, should 
also be abandoned because 
they make the least able give up. 
King’s College researchers who 
reviewed the effect of teachers’ 
assessment of 10,000 pupils 
from all over the world during 
the past decade found marking 
or “feedback” is more important 
than almost anything else in de- 
termining progress. 

The study shows pupils who 
have the same teachers progress 
if they receive comments on 
their work but not if they receive 
only marks or even marks and 
comments. 

Explanations of how pupils 


could improve and what they 
heed to' learn next could raise 
standards by as much as two 
GCSE grades in each subject 
over the country. 

Professor Paul Black, one of 
the researchers and architect of 
the proposals for the first na? 
tional tests 10 years ago. said the 
present government tests, tar- 
gets and league tables might be 
counter-productive. 

Tests and taigets do not in 
themselves raise standards, the 
study argues, and ministers 
need to focus on how children 
are assessed in the classroom. 
Dr Dylan Wiliam, bead of the 
King ’s College school of edu- 
cation, denied their views meant 
a return to the progressive no- 
tions of the sixties. 

Teachers would find it hard- 
er to give pupils a dear idea of 
how they could improve than to 
tick a pile of books. 

They were not against na- 
tional tests or giving pupils 
marks or grades once a term or 
once a year. 

“But the place of marks 
needs to change. Tbo much 
emphasis on marks means 
pupils who are finding it diffi- 
cult tend to give up.” 

The effect on able students 
could be equally unhelpful, he 
said. 

Because they nearly always 
received high marks, they some- 
tunes coasted. “I once gave the 


deyerest kid in the class E for 
effort. HSs parents were ntrt hap- 
py.” Earlier this week, Chris 
Woodhead, chief inspector of 
schools, said marking was not 
tough enough- in some schools 
and teachers were not using as- 
sessment results to raise stan- 
dards. 

Dave Anderson, : head 
teacher of St Chad’s Secondary 
School in Essex, who support- 
ed the findings, said he knew he 
hadnot always marked work as 
well as he should. 

“I remember t i m i n g with 
colleagues how quickly we 
could get through a set of book. 
We focused on ‘well done’ or 
•good effort* without ever ex- 
plaining why it was good.” 

Prof Black said the change 
of direction called for in the 
study would not mean longer 
hours for overloaded teachers. 
“This is about working smarter, 
not working harder.” 

Nigel de Grucfay, general 
secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Schoolmasters 
Union of Women Teachers, 
said: Tm just pulling myself 
down from the ceiling. These 
people need to try out some of 
these crazy ideas in the class- 
room. Tfeachers would spend all 
their rime assessing instead of 
teaching. Marks out of ten and 
percentages produce a much 
clearer picture for pupils and 
parents." 


Advisers cross swords on a 
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HALF PRICE SALE 

EXTENDED - FOR A LIMITED PERIOD ONLY 




JVhen you buy from Magnet, you can be sure that you get 
a beautiful kitchen designed to meet your every need. You can also be sure that it’s built to take 
everything life can throw at it. Right now in the Magnet lanuary Sale, all cabinets in over 
50 kitchen and bedroom ranges have been reduced, most by 50%, and there are some 
great offers on and Whirlpool appliances too. 

Visit your local Magnet showroom today to take advantage of these fantastic sale offers. 


Magnet 
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BUILT FOR LIFE 


For your nearest showroom and opening hours call 0800 192 192 

- . . MnntUv la Saturday 9 . 00 am- 5130pm. Selected branches open until 8.00pm cm Thursday and lO.OOara^.OOpat on Sunday. 

Discounts JXiL charged bl«o 24th November and 25* December 1 997. tKitchen purchase* itwalbrion. Free dhh.ad.er ADG7I0 or MW. 
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class improvement act 


Inspectors yesterday 
described Birmingham 
local education 
authority, a testbed for 
many Government 
policies, as “a success 
story”. But, says Judith 
Judd, Education Editor, 
the report from the 
Office for Standards in 
Education highlights a 
dispute between two 
senior government 
advisers on how to 
improve schools. 

Five years ago, says the report, 
standards in Birmingham, one 
of the most deprived areas in 
the country, were low, teachers 
were demoralised and bad no 
faith in the local authority. 

Now, says the report, test 
and exam results are rising 
steadily, teachers are looking for 
solutions, not problems, and the 
authority is very well-run. 

But the reasons for the im- 
provement are being hotly de- 
bated. Professor Tim 
Brighouse, the authority’s 
charismatic chief education of- 
ficer, says there is "a conflict of 


philosophy" between the report 
and the authority about bow 
schools improve. The report 
from O feted, headed by Chris 
Woodhead, chief inspector of 
schools, says higher standards 
have more to do With Prof 
Brighouse’s leadership than the 
authority’s school-improvement 
policies. The two men are joint 
vice-chairmen of the Govern- 
ment’s Standards Thsk Force. 

While Prof Brighouse be- 
lieves that Birmingham’s success 
offers hope for all inner-city ar- 
eas. the report argues that the 
city’s approach does not provide 
a model for others, partly be- 
cause of the chief education of- 
ficer's inspirational leadership. 

Prof Brighouse thinks that 
bad schools should be dealt with 
quietly and discreetly, whereas 
the report appears to support 
the Government’s policy of 
“naming and s haming ” schools. 

“It argues that the city “will 
need to be more open about 
confronting failure." 

Prof Brighouse cites the au- 
thority’s policy of setting targets 
for improvement as “a key in- 
gredient" in its success. The re- 
port says the policy has little to 
do with success, because schools 
did not really understand how 
the targets worked. 


Prof Brighouse said: “This is 
a really good report and it of- 
fers hope for urban areas. What- 
ever the odds, you can have 
tremendous rates of improve- 
ment if there is political will and 
good management. 

‘There is a wider debate 
about school improvement and 
there is a conflict of philosophy. 

It boils down to what is the right 
mixture of pressure and support 
for schools." : 

The report points out that, 
despite improvements. Birm- ; 

ingham’s position in the national A | 

league tables remains low - 96 
out of 131 at GCSE. It suggests 
that the authority needs to con- 
centrate on the things it does 
well and that it may have em- 
barked on too many initiatives. i 

Inspectors criticise the local J 

authority's policy of asking J 

schools to set targets to improve j 

on their previous best. “Some 1 

schools ... were celebrating 
progress that was at best mod- \ 
est and, very occasionally, en- 
tirely spurious." One school 
hailed an improvement in its i 
prospectus of almost 50 percent j 

in its GCSE results. This was an 
increase from 1 1.5 per cent, get- ! 

ting five or more top grades to 
16 percent, a difference of just 
nine pupils. 


Calls to check 
prisoners for 
mental illness 

Almost half the inmates who 
commit suicide have a known 
previous history of psychiatric 
illness, according to a report 
published today. 

The study says that jailing 
mentally disordered offenders 
can worsen some conditions 
and prevent people from being 
properly treated. It describes 
locking up psychiatrically dis- 
turbed people as “inhumane"* 
The Penal Affairs Consor- 
tium, which represents 34 or- 
ganisations concerned with the 
prison system, also calls for fa- 
cilities to be set up at courts and 
police stations to test whether 
offenders are mentally ilL 
The report. An Unsuitable 
Place fa- Treatment, says that 47 
percent or 28 of the 60 inmates 
who killed themselves in pris- 
ons in England and Wales in 
1995/96 had a known previous 
psychiatric history. Last year, a 
record 70 inmates committed 
suicide in prisons in England 
and Whies. 

The report recommends the 
setting-up of specialist'facilities 
to deal with mentally disordered 
offenders and defendants. 

— Jason Bennetto 
Crime Correspondent 
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Oprah faces a grilling for panning Texas beef 


Two years ago the queen of 
television chat, Oprah Winfrey, 
asked the question: Could British 
marf-cow disease show up in the 
US? Little did she know her 
curiosity would land her in the 
dock of a courtroom in Amarillo, 
Texas. But that is where she was 
yesterday. David Usbome watched 
her testify. 


if ii hadn’t already. And most wrtainly she 
would not, after Mr Lyman had uttered bis 
most doom-laden words, turned to the stu- 
dio audience and declared; “It has stopped 
me cold from eating another buigerf” 


is the fii« time ibefood^ispaiagemenl laws -We arc a taut snow, 

have been put to the test anywhere in the 


iS suit is seeking S\0.6m PJjM j“j bow the programme 

damages on grounds wJldted, after raping, may have weak- 


present guests with opposing views. W: be- 
Ueve ibaiMr Lyman believed ui what he 


have not brought her here anyway. This, 
after all. is the Texas Panhandle, the epi- 
centre of the American cattle industry. And 
in regard to beef Ms Winfrey has a some- 
thing of a public-relations problem. 

Her difficulties, and the reason she has That remark prompted ranchers across damag es on 2 q was edited, after taping, may «***« "’*•“** 

spent the past two weeks in the imposing Texas to boast bumper stickers declaring: Ms Winfrey broadcast, cattle fu- end! Ms Winfrey’s defence. The jury nas 

courthouse stems from an April 1996 “The only ma&cow in America is Oprah", million US viewers, “ e P beard testimony suggesting that remarks 

broadcast of the ralings-topping Oprah More importantly, it led to a group of farm- tures plummeted on the Ljucagu^ ^ countering Mr Lyman’s view offered by a 
Winfrey Show. It went out three weeks af- ers to launch a lawsuit against her, her pro- because the show had ihtmeh no beef-industry spokesman. Dr Gary Weber, 

ler the British government made headlines duclion company and against Mr Lyman, tent BSE m US antm^ tjs.^ were unfairly pared down in the editing 

worldwide with the first clear admission of Curiosity about the case is intense for case has been recorded in process. An editing assistant this week said 

a possible link between beef consumption several reasons. ft has put the country's sec- Mis Winfrey tsfffliindeao he had been asked by Ms Winfrey to cut 

‘ she faces each morning as she watxsrn outthellboringbeef guy”. 


and the brain disorder Creutzfeldi-Jakob 
Disease (CJD). 

Ms Winfrey cannot have anticipated the 
consequences of that show, which featured 


ond most successful black entertainer - af- 
ter Michael Jackson - into the hands of a 
courtroom jury. Ms Winfrey has also been 
forced to bring her entire operation down 


Winfrey: Facing torrid time in 
Panhandle, the US beef qskentro 


in Texas 


Easter Bledsoe, the “Stud Host” at the “The 
Gre ^ Sieak oflfex ? s ” « disappointed. Tfco 

30 “Gerofcd stay consequences of that show, which featured forced to bring her entire operation down mural depicting — ■ noes Ms Winfrey, ror msuuicc, •» — - 

A Ms Winfrey has still to show guests debating whether the condition be- from Chicago to continue taping her show proud: handsome cowboys . sritutiooai rieht to express whatever views 

P- pparently she has not been tempted hind the panic in Britain, BSE, or “mad every day from an empty theatre around horses corralling long-horn ^h c l jy^g on her show? Or should she be 

for ™ 5 °° er °f a . tfeak cow”, risked surfacing in the US. In par- the corner from the courthouse. And then • inside the coortoom to supP 0 mindful of the influence she has on her 

yone who can eat it in an hour. ticular, she might not have invited on the there is the most unusual nature of the suit today was the poet MayaAnge o ^ jf she did err, is it reasonable 

n - if we 5}'P uW, cised triumph set Howard Lyman, a former rancher itself. It rests on a Jaw recently introduced boyfriend, Steadman Graham. nunish her for slandering not a person 

^^^^thatmaynotbe turned vegetarian who argued that BSE was in this state, as in 13 others, that seeks to And Ms Winfrey has not, as it wei^ to pun^Mhenor sian 
surprising. But you wonder why her lawyers likely to show up on this side of the water, protect vegetables and animal products - been cowed. Instead, she has defen _ 


the courthouse. . , nn... ; t oets the case, perhaps next 

The ,obt* is doming by When 

„«,] dmictine What makes this regio vifeLy, for instantr, have a eon- 

ilUAOeo wu cnin fr — _ ’ 

inside the coortoom to support her yes- 


Immunity doubts 
for Lewinsky 


Kenneth Starr, the independent 
prosecutor investigating alle- 
gations that President Bill din- 
ton had an affair with a White 
House trainee and lied about it 

under oath, said yesterday that 

his inquiry was making “veiv sig- 
nificant progress”. He would not 
confirm, however, that the 
woman, Monica Lewinsky, had 
been given a deadline to tell all 
she knew or face prosecution. 

At the centre of the inquiry 
is a conflict between sworn de- 
nials of an affair from both Mr 
Clinton and Ms Lewinsky, and 
Lape-recordings of conversa- 
tions in which Ms Lewinsky ap- 
pears to confirm IL Her lawyer 
has been negotiating for her to 
be gjven immunity from prose- 
cution for perjury if she re tracts 
her denial. The account she has 
offered so far - reported to be 
a confession of an affair but no 
confirmation that Mr Clinton 
tried to persuade her to lie 
about it -is said to be insufficient 
for Mr Starr to grant immunity. 

Yesterday, the Washington 
Post printed a passage, said to 
be taken from Ms Lewinsky’s 
account, which treads in a le- 
galistic manner on the delicate 
ground between lying and not 
telling the truth. “Sources” are 
quoted as saying that Ms Lewin- 
sky had asserted that she was 
not urged to lie, only to “tell a 


certain version of events — one 
that did not happen". 

This detail coincided with 
■ new evidence that someone may 
have witnessed the President and 
Ms Lewinsky in compromising 
circumstances. Hie Wall Street 
Journal reported that a White 
House steward with access to the 
Oval office had testified that he 
had seen the two alone togeth- 
er in Mr Clinton’s private study 
and had then found “tissues 
smeared with lipstick and other 
stains”. The steward’s lawyvr im- 
mediately denied that this in- 
formation had been contained in 
his client’s testimony to the 
inquiry. 

An earlier report that a mem- 
ber of Mr Clinton’s secret ser- 
vice detail had caught the two in 
an intimate encounter was re- 
tracted by the Dallas Morning 
News, which said the second- 
hand account was “ambiguous”. 

The White House, mean- 
while, continued to keep silent 
about the alleged affair and 
would not comment on reports 
that Mr Clinton was consider- 
ing invoking “executive privi- 
lege”. This permits a President 
to stop certain information get- 
ting into the legal or public do- 
main so as not to jeopardise the 
relationship of trust between 
him and his advisers. 

— Mary Dgevsfy, Washington 



Tom Clancy joins the costly hunt for sports world kudos 


‘Vampire’ leader murder plea 


he J 7-year-old leader of a 
■umpire cult pleaded guilty ves- 
:rday to killing the parents of 
ne of his cult members. 

Just minu tes into prosecutor 
rad King's opening statement 
) jurors. Rod Ferrell’s lawyer, 
filliam Lackay, said his client 
anted to change his plea. 

Mr Ferrell, who could face 
te death penalty, also pleaded 
iiOty to armed burglary and 
jbbery charges. 


The teenager had pleaded 
innocent to two counts of first- 
degree murder for bludgeoning 
. to death Richard Wendorf and 
Naoma Ruth Queen in 
November 1996, in their borne 
in Eustis, Florida. 

Mr Ferrell purportedly cut 
himself and sucked his cult 
members' blood. Court papers 
said that cult members would 
take drugs and bave group sex. 

— AP, Florida 


The best-selling author 
Tom Clancy (estimated 
gross income for 1996-97 
$50m) is trying to buy 
the Minnesota Vikings 
football team. Rupert 
ComweU asks why the 
fabulously rich and 
famous do such crazy 
things. 


In America, Tom Clancy once 
proclaimed, "there ain’t no ex- 
cuse. You can go out and do 
anything you damn well please 
if you try hard enough”. Like 
producing bestselling novels, 
or buying an NFL football 
team. Except he may find the 
latter an even tougher endeav- 


our than writing The Hunt for 
Red October. 

Earlier this week it seemed 
a sure thing; Clancy, already a 
member of the ownership group 
of the Baltimore Orioles base- 
ball franchise, bad bid $200m 
(£120m) for the moderately 
successful Minnesota Vikings, 
and the offer had been accept- 
ed. Bur Roger Headrick, the 
Vikings' President of the Vikings 
has matched the bid. and under 
NFL rules, ia the case of a tie 
the incumbent wins. 

So for Clancy, if he’s going to 
do wbat he damn well pleases, 
either a bidding war or a legal 
war looms. Which raises the 
question: why do people want to 
own US football teams? 

Hie answer is: for reasons 
not dissimilar to those which im- 


pel otherwise sane businessmen 
to invest in what was once 
known as Fleet Street. Like 
British newspapers, American 
sports franchises are rarely 
profitable; indeed the underly- 
ing economics in both cases may 
politely be described as lunatic. 

You pay a fortune (in Clan- 
cy's case the record $200m). But 
to keep the fans happy, you need 
a winning line-up. So you com- 
mit yourself to a team payroll of 
$73 m (the 1998 Baltimore Ori- 
oles) or more. To get your mon- 
ey back, you ratchet up ticket 
costs and tell the local city fa- 
thers that unless they build you 
a state-of-the-art new stadium 
you wiD take the team elsewhere. 

In the end the prime bene- 
ficiaries are not the fans but the 
players, among whom wages of 


$2m a year buys you a jour- 
neyman at best. For the owners 
the thrill are less tangible. 
Sometimes they amount to a 
sense of doing one’s local duty. 
More often it is the gratification 
of becoming a local big-shot, 
and of being able to use the 
sports team as a flashy loss-lead- 
ing brand for a business empire. 

The feeling towards the 
Orioles of Dancy, bora and 
bred a Baltimorean, must be 
presumed to fell into the first 
category. Not so some others. 
Altruism is a not a quality as- 
sociated with Jerry Reinsdorf. 
owner of Chicago’s baseball 
White Sox and basketball Bulls, 
or the Yankees’ owner George 
Steinbrunner in New York. 
Steinbrunner’s main claims to 
feme are sacking managers like 


other people shell peanuts. 

Probably the majority of US 
sports teams are still owned lo- 
cally. Increasingly though, they 
are arms of the media multina- 
tionals. Tfed Turner of CNN 
owns the Atlanta sports teams 
and Blockbuster Video's 9fayne 
Hidzenga the Florida Marlins 
and Panthers in Miami. Not to 
be outdone, Rupert Murdoch is 


buying the Los Angeles Dodgers. 

Occasionally, gentler tradi- 
tions prevail. The Green Bay 
Packers are a co-operative 
owned by their fens. And the sys- 
tem works, for the Packers won 
football’s Super Bowl in 1997 
and were runners-up this year. 
With or without Tom Clancy, the 
Vikings need a miracle to come 
close to that in 1999. 
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Conservative Congressmen win the right 
to take a plane from JFK to Ronnie 


President Bill Clinton will today 
sign an order renaming the 
capital's Washington National 
Airport after Ronald Reagan, 
his predecessor-but-one in the 
White House. The tribute was 
approved by both Houses of 
Congress earlier this week, end- 
ing a spirited and at times ac- 
rimonious debate that spilled 
over into newspaper columns 
and radio calkshows. 

The congressional votes 
were rushed through so that the 
renaming would coincide with 
Mr Reagan’s 87th birthday. The 
former president suffers from 

Alzheimer's disease and may not 

even appreciate the honour. 

Mr Reagan joins the late 
President John F Kennedy and 
George Bush in having an air- 
port nam ed after him, but in his 
case there is a special irony. One 

of Mr Reagan’s early acts as 
president was to sack more 
than 11,000 air traffic con- 
trollers who had refused an or- 
der to end their strike. 
Controllers at what has hither- 
to been known as W&shinglon 
National Airport say they will 
refuse to call the airport by its 
new name in protest. 

Democratic Congressmen 
are also baulking at using the 



Honoured: Ronald Reagan, pictured with wife Nancy. 
An airport ts being named after the former president 


new name, but their Republican 
opponents say that fair's fair. 
They have long had to swallow 
hard before booking tickets to * 
JFK whenever they travelled 
from Washington to New York. 
Now, Democrats will have a 
taste of their own medicine. 

National Airport is the 
smaller and older, of Washing- 
ton's two airports and mostly re- 
ceives domestic flights. It is 
favoured by travellers because 
it is dose to the dty centre, and 
the ter minal building was re- 


cently given a sparkling new 
glass extension. 

Opposition to the renaming 
of the airport came not just from 
Democrats, but from a vocal 
coalition of people who felt that 
renaming buildings after politi- 
cians has gone too far, that 
chang in g all the signs wiD be ex- 
pensive, or that Mr Reagan’s 
name was already sufficiently 
commemorated. As well as an 
emergency medical centre, 
there is a Ronald Reagan fed- 
eral building under construction 


that will house government of- 
ficials. The paradox of associ- 
ating that building - an 
embodiment of big government 
which has overrun its comple- 
tion date and budget - with a 
government-cutting president 
has been much remarked upon. 

The most compelling argu- 
ment brought by dissenters was 
that the Washington airport 
was already named after an in- 
dividual - the first US President, 
George Washington. “Who was 
Washington then? Bugs Bun- 
ny?” was one of the more mem- 
orable lines from the Senate 
debate. 

There followed a complex 
grammatical and semantic ar- 
gument about whether the 
Washington of National air- 
port referred to the city or the 
person. 

For advocates of the change, 
the renaming reflects an affec- 
tion and respect for the former 
president on the American right 
that continues to grow a decade 
after he left office. Mr Clinton, 
who shares with his predeces- 
sor the sure popular touch for 
which Mr Reagan is remem- 
bered, is expected to allude to 
that today. 

— Mary Dejevsky, 
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12/IRAQ CRISIS 




Cook seeks Gulf states backing for action against Saddam 


Robin Cook tried yesterday to 
persuade leaders in the Gulf to 
back tough action against Saddam 
Hussein. Steve Crawshaw in Riyadh 
says he achieved some success 
after Saudi Arabia warned of dire 
consequences if Baghdad blocks 
UN inspectors’ access to 
suspected chemical weapons sites. 


The Foreign Secretary signalled that 
Britain's determination to embark on mil- 
itary action if necessary would not be de- 
flected easily. “Saddam Hussein should not 
underestimate our resolve." Mr Cook said 
alter talks with the Saudi Foreign Minis- 
ter, Prince Saud. Mr Cook's talks in Sau- 
di Arabia and later yesterday in Kuwait - 
where he met the Emir of Kuwait- followed 
hard on the heels of a similar visit by the 
US Secretary of State, Madeleine Al- 
bright. whose message he had come to re- 
peat and reinforce. “I am not in 
competition with Madeleine," he said. 

In Baghdad, however, in what appeared 
a move to encourage Arabs to stiffen op- 
position to threatened air strikes, the Iraqi 
leader announced that all Arab prisoners 
would be freed “no matter what the crime". 
The number of prisoners and their na- 
tionalities was not immediately known, 
though it would presumably include all re- 
maining Kuwaiti prisoners from the Gulf 
War. Kuwait says hundreds of its citizens 
are still missing from Iraq’s 1990 invasion 
and seven-month occupation of the emirate. 

The Saudis until now have been cautious 



A W-month-oW lrat T. boy . W ^^ A 
tnMi for malnutrition m *"*p**A 
Unieef report said 30 per cent of He* 

u«ler* were matadunsted^LTMuk 

of economic sanctions Photograph. AP 

posab for ending the crisis as “intere^. 

buthe insisted that they did not go far 
enough. In talks with the Russian spec ial 


about the impact of air strikes. As the Sau- 
di daily, Arab News, noted yesterday: “The 
danger is that US-led military action could 
give the Iraqi leader the kind of victory he 
is looking for. Let one bomb miss its tar- 
get and kill civilians and the regime will have 
a propaganda coup with television pictures 
of the victims.” But Mr Cook argued that 
the use of mflitazy force would damage die 


Iraqi leader. “Saddam Hussein should not 
be under any illusions. If there is military 
action, it will be serious mili tary action - 
and he will be hit hard .. . he therefore has 
more interest than anybody else in finding 
a diplomatic solution. He should do so while 
be still has time.” 

The Saudis came closer than ever before 
to supporting possible military action. The 


state ment from fop, fore ign minis try said the 

Iraqi regime would bear responsibility for 
the “dire consequences" if there was a “fail- 
ure to reach a diplomatic solution” 

Most dramatically, the Saudis warned 
of the potential break-up of Iraq if Presi- 
dent Saddam refuses to compromise. They 
insisted on the need for “unconditional 
compliance” with United Nations Securi- 


ty Council resolutions and argued that the 
UN resolutions constituted “the only way 
to end the suffering of the Iraqi people and 
preserve Iraq's sovereignty and territorial 
integrity”. That is as much a fear as a threat 
Saudi Arabia sees (be break-up of Iraq as 
a nightmare scenario, with implications for 
stability throughout the region. 

- Mr Cook described the latest Iraqi pro- 


OlYUy LU — a . . 

that UN inspectors will be allowed to vis- 
it 45 requested sites. But the terms of the 
offer remain unclear - for example, 
whether the visits would only be a one-on, 
and who would carry out the inspections. 

Mr Cook said any proposals would have 
to be is writing: “There’s along way togo 
yet. United Nations inspectors must be free 
to carry out their inspections without con- 
ditions, and no rites labelled as out of 
bounds." The Foreign Secretary spoke for 
half-an-hour on the telephone to his Russ- 
ian opposite number, Yevgeny Primakov, 
about Moscow's attempts to broker a deal 
with Baghdad. Mr Primakov’s main mes- 
sage was: “Give me time.” 

Boris Yeltsin said yesterday that the 
worst was over in the Iraq crisis, though he 
repeated his warning, made on Wednesday, 
that a US military strike could lead to a 
world war. 

The Saudis and Kuwaitis argue that they 
know better than most about the arsenal 
of terror, as documented by the UN 
inspection team. Britain is working on the 
tabling next week of a United Nations 
Security Council resolution, as a final 
non-military ratcheting up of the pressure 
on Iraq. 
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■ On-book dialling. 
Model PPF200. 

(Mas C2599S. 


PANASONIC 

TW ap h o n e wMi Ugtai A ns wering Machine 
■ SOentta* W Wmiil 


■ Copying fadBty | 
Made! UFS2. Was 07999- I 




BROTHER Mate taper Fax MacMna 
wMi’Maphana ngHBTujma 

Otflkai PC Interlace VRV taJkJk 
end answer hg machine BWI ■ r yWlflfl 
interface. Model 1020. 
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... offer all ttre major n etu e oric s and latest handsets. 
So whether you wait to make lots of cafli or /ust 
stay in touch, well recommend tho right package. 

BMP WfflM YDU WANT 

Open Sundays and up to 8pm Monday-Saturday. 


Losing your mobile on be expanove. 
Cunys unique Coverplan Irairance ghres 
you complete peace of nrind. 


Currys 


BRITAIN’S BIGGEST 
ELECTRICAL STORES 

Written quotations from Currys, Depl MX. HemH Hemprtoad. Hero m 7TC. 
Cixrysare Ucmed rredh broken. A* Mitore fix dctoKx. 


WATCH OUT FOB OUR VOUCHER SPECIALS* 


KK«x 


■ ska mai S SS wd Sdbe S a B rtfc B ti- « > -Ti J (m«mdTBiiinmi| 

^IS^W^ESiftS^nteMdBS^^IIHaadWfaBlW. HUBWin—iMBtfar pdas re%J only trel BtafaeeHy lift Metcast 


France to stay out 
of military action 


France, one of the fighting al- 
lies in the 1991 Gulf Wir, mode 
it clear yesterday that it would 
take do part in any new mibtaiy 
action against Baghdad. 

. Hubert Wdrine, the French 
foreign minister, told French ra- 
dio that Paris would disassoci- 
ate itself from any punitive air 
raids on Iraq undertaken by the 
United States and Britain. It 
would not even contemplate 
offering “logistical" help. 

This bard line is supported 
across the political spectrum in 
France, from the pro-Saddam, 
far-right National Front to the 
instinctively anti-American 
Communists and Greens. The 
only dissenting voice has been 
the former Socialist prime min- 
ister, Michel Rocard, who said, 
in effect that France was letting 
its allies down. 

Why is Fiance so sympa- 
thetic to Iraq? In part, Paris re- 
mains determined to build an 
alternative French, or if possi- 
ble, European policy towards 
the Middle East, lb maintain 
credibility with Arab capitals, it 
feels the need to distinguish 
itself from the US approach. 

There is, undoubtedly, an 
element of commercial calcula- 
tion. French firms have been 


active in lining up possible con- 
tracts with Baghdad, once the 
UN embargo has been lifted. 

But French politicians and of- 
ficials are genuinely puzzled by 
the confrontational approach of 
the US, which they see as 
counter-productive. It is dear 
that the US will not allow nor- 
mal relations with Iraq while 
Saddam Hussein is in power, 
French officials say. This re- 
moves any incentive for Presi- 
dent Saddam to co-operate; it 
inevitably means that the US, 
and the UN, are placed in a re- 
lationship of verbal punch and 
counter-punch, leading eventu- 
ally to fruitless military action. 

If Iraq is bombed ag a in , they 
argue, it will strengthen Presi- 
dent Saddam. The Secretary- 
General of the French foreign 
ministry, Bertrand Dufourcq, 
was in Baghdad yesterday trying 
to find a diplomatic settlement 
acceptable to both Baghdad 
and the US. French officials say 
they believe that Iraq is shifting 
its ground, but they accept that 
President Saddam must ac- 
knowledge the fundamental 
principle of free access to all pos- 
sible arms sites for inspectors of 
the UN’s choice. 

— John Lichfield, Paris 


Dont spoil Olympics, says Japan 

The Japanese government plans to ask the United States and Iraq 
to observe a United Nations-backed “Olympic truce” during the 
Nagano Water Olympic Games which start tomorrow, its For- 
eign Minis tyry said 

Earlier this week, the UN Secretary General Kofi Annan called 
on all UN member nations to observe a truce during the Olympics. 
The White House said this week it was aware that any attack on 
Iraq during the Games would break the traditional Olympic 
truce, but said the United States government must make its 
own decisions. — Reuters, Tokyo 


China lines up 
with the Kremlin 


China has warned the United 
States that it opposes military 
action against Iraq. 

Qian Qi chert, the foreign 
minister, yesterday telephoned 
Madeleine Albright, bis US 
counterpart, and told her “Chi- 
na does not favour the use of 
force against Iraq." He added 
that Peking was “quite uneasy” 
about the “increasingly deteri- 
orating” situation with Iraq 
over weapons inspection. 

Speaking on Chinese televi- 
sion yesterday, Mr Qian said: 
“China is extremely and definitely 
opposed to the use of military 
force because its use will result 
in . . . casualties and create more 
turmoil in the region and even 
could cause new conflicts." 

China is one of the five per- 
manent members of the UN Se- 
curity Council with the power of 
veto. In 1990 Peking abstained 
in the vote over military action 
against Saddam Hussein. 

Mr Qian told Mis Albright 
"The Chinese side hopes that 


the parties concerned woi 
adopt restraint ...and contir 
seeking the settlement of t 
fercnces through dialogues. 

Petting has also made it cli 
to Baghdad that Iraq must co 
ply with UN resolutions reqi 
ing u nlim ited access to suspec 
weapons sites. China yestert 
said it had sent a letter to Ira 
deputy prime minister, Th 
Aziz, demanding that Bagbc 
co-operate with UN inspectc 

Mr Qian is trying to co-oi 
nate China’s position with R 
sia, whose deputy forei 
minister is in Peking for miir* 
day. A spokesman for the Ru 
ian embassy in Peking said: **C 
views coincide ... [on Iraq]. 1 
want a peaceful solution.” 

Peking has made no sec 
of wanting to re-establish tra 
links with Baghdad In 1996 C 

na announced it was holdi 
talks with Iraq to sign whai 
described as “massive” oil i 
ploratioa contracts. 

— Teresa Poole, Pefc 
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Germany’s jobless 

rate rises to 4.8m 


Small cheer: The Prince of Wales and Arthur C Clarke. The accusations have cast a pall over the visit by the Prince, who leaves Sri Lanka today for Nepal Photographs Kex 


Features 


On the day the unemployment 

rate hit a new post-war record 
in Germany, a jobless rally m 
Cologne, an industrial city ofa 
million people, mustered 300 
participants.. More than 200 
{owns and cities were to be 
flooded by protesters inspired 
by the French movement. In the 
end, most were cancelled, 
owing to lack of interest. 

“It's more difficult to or- 
ganise anything here than in 
gmnce," said Dietmar hoplow, 

who worked in a tractor facto- 

xy until he was laid off last April. 
“Political consciousness in Ger- 
many is too feeble, and the 

unemployed areabitsty.” 

The unions behind the day 
of action, to be repeated once 
a month until election day in 
September, had better luck m 
Berlin, where 3,000 noisy sup- 
porters besieged the local job 
centre. In Frankfort, 400 peo- 
ple staged an occupation at the 


toca, welfare office. But 

elsewhere were small 1 and- 
docile, as in Cologne, where _ 
most of the participants were . 
leftist students anxious to hur- 

ded the buMu>g once, set fire 

to an rffigy- anddispera ?!' •„ 
In many towns, notably m 

Bonn, where the opposition 
^government clashed over 

the issue of unemployment, no ; 

one would volunteer to go out 

into the streets. From the or- 

ganisers’ point of view thrng 

STonly get better. PeAaps 

people win take notice when the 

S figure of 5 million a 
breached, possibly oert montiR 
With 30Z000 more jobless m 
January than in the previous 
month, the headline unen,. 


at 4.82 milli on.' The latest sta- 
tistics also shew the gap between 
east and west is widening. 

— Imre Karacs, Cologne 


Clarke hits 
back at press 
claims of 
paedophilia 


Arthur C Clarke’s 
knighthood is on hold 
owing to accusations of 
paedophilia. But Peter 
Popham in Colombo says 
the furore has only 
mystified people in Sri 
Lanka, where he is 
greatly revered. 

After stone -walling the British 
royal press pack all week, 
C1arke,The visionary science-fic- 
tion writer and alleged pae- 
dophile, turned up at the state 
banquet thrown for the Prince 
of Wales in.Cokmabo last night 
and created the invited guests 
to a persuasive exhibition of 
good spirits. This is not Arthur 
Clarke, it's a done,” he told 
them when they cornered him 
sipping orange juice in a re- 
ception room in the President’s 
house before the dinner. . 

“You know I can’t say any- 
thing to you bastards - 1 am tak- 
ing legal advice.” He then 
declaimed the lines of verse by 
Humbert Wblfc: “I cannot hope 
to bribe or twist the British jour- 
nalist but seeing what the man 
will do unbribed, there’s no oc- 
casion to.” 

Asked about his investiture 
as knight, he said: “I am anxious 
to get the thing done as soon as 
possible.” He recollected a pre- 
vious meeting with the Prince 
ahd.Wncess of Wales in 1985, 
at the premiere of the film 
207ft EarKer Garke had issued 
a press release repealing bis de- 
nial of allegations last week by 
the Sunday Mirror. “Having al- 
ways had a particular dislike to 
paedophaes, few charges can be 
more revolting to me than, to be 
classed as one," it ran. 

“As I have already said, the 

allegations are wholly denied. 
Indeed, the circumstances are 
such nonsense that I have found 
it difficult to treat them with the 
contempt they deserve. My con- 
science is perfectly clear.” 

Before the banquet he 
shook hands and exchanged 
pleasantries with Prince 
Charles. Tbe Prince leaves Sn 


Lanka today for Nepal the 
next leg of his South Asian tour. 
There is speculation that be 
might find a quiet moment at 
Westminster House, the British 
High Commissioner’s resi- 
dence. to dub the writer before 
he departs. The Clarke saga has 
thrown a pall over the first 
week of tbe Prince’s tour. In his 
novel Rendezvous With Rama. 
set in 2130, Clarke wrote: “It 
was a mild nuisance having two 
“Sirs" on one small committee: 
in these latter days, knight- 
hood was an honour which few 
Englishmen escaped.” 

But when announced in the 
New Year’s Honours List, 
Clarke’s knighthood seemed 
richly deserved after a lifetime 
of distinction in science, as well 
as science fiction. Rar honour 
to be tarnis hed; or even abort- 
ed, by allegations which many 
Sri 1 ankans found incredible, 
seemed all wrong. 

According to the Sunday 
Mirror , Garke was said to have 
admitted to having sex with boys 
who had reached the age of pu- 
berty. It was also stated that he 
played table-tennis with school- 
boys "at a notorious pick-up 
haunt for perverts called The 
Otters Aquatic Gub”. 

It is true that Clarke regu- 
larly goes to the Otters Gub, but 
this description caused partic- 
ular outrage in Colombo, as the 
dub is a byword for middle-class 
res pectab ility. Scepticism about 
the allegations increased during 
the week, not least because the 
writer responsible, Graham 
Johnson, was allegedly sacked 
from the News of the Worid for 
fabricating an encounter with 
the Beast of Bodmin. 

In Sri Lanka, Clarke’s rep- 
utation remains almost entire- 
ly intact. The Mirror story was 
reported only on one radio 
programme. Newspapers have 
earned nothing about the alle- 
gations. In the Lanka Monthly 
Digest's Golden Jubilee Special 
on the “Fifty greatest Sn 

Lankans since independence, 
“Sir Arthur C Clarke,” as he is 
styled, is the only foreign-bom 
resident to be featured. 


German MPs huff and puff, 
and stub out smoking Bill 

ASSESS 

J^a^uired companies to set up se^^ ^ 

smokers: . 

Little Mermaid charge 

nos detained for 13 days 

Michael Foulsen, a TV cameraman, ^ ^ fWsin it»ted Copen- 



One little one. 



Five hundred 

big ones. 

The Daihatsu Move+ £8,200 on the road less 


£500 Cash back 


The Daihatsu Move. Unique tall body design, driver's airbag, 
5 doors, side impact bars and 4 seats which fully recline to 
make a double bed. All this plus 53.3 miles per gallon, a 3 year 
unlimited mileage warranty as standard and £500 cash back. 

To take advantage of this great deaf and fix a test drive, call 
0800 618 618 now. £500 says you won't regret it. 


FROM £139 PER MONTH 

(typical example- Daihatsu Move+ £8,200 On The Road) 

On The Road 
Price 

Less £500 
Cash back 

Deposit** 

First monthly 
payment*** 

- £8,200 

£7.700 

£1,500 

£199 

Followed by 35 
monthly payments 

Followed by 
final payment 

Total amount 
payable 

APR 

£133 

£3,270 

£9,834 

15.4% 


dealer. "Your deposit is payable on completion of the finance agreement. 
***A £60 acceptance fee is inducted in the first payment The figures are 
based on an agreed contract mileage of 6,000 miles pa. 



CLEVER CARS FROM JAPAN 


lumber plates, de&uery and 12 months' road fund licence. Customer cash bark offer wabble until 28/2/93. Fuel Economy- Urban cyde M.79mpg/tiOT 
K^iSSSmbined wcSe«.Q8mpg. Applicants for credit must be at least 18 and a UK resident (exc Channel Islands and He of Man). Credit faolities are provided, subjert to 

quotations on request, a guarantor may be required. The APR will vary depending on the cost of. the vehicle, deposit, length of agreement and agreed eontramteage. 
anettess charge erf 8p per mile. Ybu will aka be liable to pay for any accidental damage to the vehide or excess war & tear, with regard to its age and mileage. 
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Ancestors of the tin snail crawl out from a French barn and go on display 


Like rediscovered dinosaurs 
from an automotive Lost 
World, three ancestors of the 
Qlroen Deux Chevaux, mislaid 
for nearly 60 years, will go on 
show in ftiris today. 

The cars, complete with the 
corrugated bonnets and flim- 
sy deckchair seats are the first 
pre-production models of one 
of the great icons of post-war 
France. 

They were built in 1938, 10 
years before the cheap, low 
powered French answer to the 
Volkswagen Beetle -TPB, Trts 
Petite lixture -reached the pub- 
lic. When the Second World 
War broke out in September 
1939, the cars were hidden 
under bales of straw in a bam 
near Chartres to prevent the 
technology fallin g into enemy 
hands. (It may seem unlikely 
that the Wehrraacht would 
have coveted the Deux 
Chevaux. but it was classified 
as top secret at the time). 

Three years ago the cars 
were unearthed, filthy, their 
bonnets staved in by the weight 


of the bales, but intact. They 
will be the pieces de resistance 
at FetrornobUe, a 10-day exhi- 
bition of classic French and for- 
eign cars which opens today at 
the Fort de Versailles in Paris. 

The Deux Chevaux, also 
famous, or infamous, for its 
canvas roof, dashboard 
gearshift and infuriating fold- 
ing windows, ceased production 
in France in 1988 and in Por- 
tugal in 1990. 

Seven million were pro- 
duced over 40 years. The orig- 
inal brief of the Citroen 
designers in 1935 - two years 
before the first VW Beetle - 
was to produce a car to convert 
rural France from the horse- 
cart More precisely, the in- 
tention was to devise a 
low-price car “capable of trans- 
porting two farmers in clogs, 
50kg of potatoes or a barrel of 
wine at 60 kilometres an hour, 
consuming three litres of petrol 
for every 100 kilometres'" . Aes- 
thetic considerations were “of 
no importance”. 

The production models of 


the 2CV exceeded these tar- 
gets, in terms of petrol con- 
sumption at any rate. With 
care, the car would give well 
over 50 miles to the gallon, one 
of the most economical vehi- 
cles ever made. 

It was, however, never very 
comfortable at anything more 
than 50 xnph and its death knell 
was sounded by the building of 
autoroutes in France from the 
1970s onwards. Thousands sur- 
vive in the French countryside 
but they are becoming an 
increasingly rare sight 

No attempt has been made 
to restore the rediscovered 
prototypes to working order; 
they wifi be displayed just as 
they were found. 

Another 2CV was un- 
earthed, in pieces, at the same 
farm, dose to an old Citroen 
test track, several years ago. 
This was a survivor from a small 
production run, built in 1939. 
This car was restored and is 
now r unnin g around with its 
original two-cylinder engine. 

— John Lichfield, Paris 



Going nowhere fast: Three vintage pre-production Citroen 2CVs, on display in Paris 


Photograph: Alastair Miller 
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HOME BUSINESS PLUS SYSTEM 

The PC that's also a TV 
with teletext and a HiFI 

• Intel Pentium* II Processor 
233MHz 

• Midi Tower Case 

• 32MB SD RAM 

• 5.2GB UDMA IDE 
Hard Disk Drive 

• 15' SVGA Colour Monitor 

• 4MB 3D Graphics Card 

• 32 speed Max CD ROM Drive 

• 56 kbps Voice Fax/Modem 

• Wavetable 32 Integrated Sound 

• 500 Watt PMP0 Subwoofer and 2 Satellite Speakers 

• TV Tuner with Teletext 

• Canon BJC 250 Colour Printer 

• Joystick 

• Over £770 of Software including Microsoft 
Flight Simulator ’98 & Dorling Kindersley 
Educational Software 

• Windows ’95 

£ 1299 , 



But compared to other 
prices it feels like 
the sales are still 
on at Tiny 
showrooms. 

Who needs sales when Tiny offers 
ultra-low prices all year round? 

By manufacturing our own super- 
high spec PCs and selling them 
direct to you through our own 
showrooms, we minimise costs - 
and pass on the savings to you 
giving unbeatable PC value. 

Every Month of the Year.. • 


OTHER SYSTEMS START FROM 



HOME LEISURE PLUS SYSTEM 

The PC that's also a telephone, 
fax and answerphone 

• Intel 233MHz Pentium’ Processor 
with MMX™ technology 

• Desktop Case 

• 32MB EDO RAM 

• 4.3GB Ultra DMA IDE 
Hard Disk Drive 

• 15" SVGA Colour Monitor 

• 4MB 3-D Graphics Card 

• 32 Speed Max CD ROM 

• 56kbps Voice Fax/Modem 

• Wavetable 32 Stereo Soundcard 

• 500 Watt PMPO Subwoofer and 2 Satellite Speakers 

• Canon BJC 250 Colour Printer 

• Joystick 

• Over £770 of Software including Microsoft 
Flight Simulator '98 & Dorling Kindersley 
Educational Software 

• Windows '95 

£1099 


pentium* 


VAT 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CALI FREEPHONE 


0800 7839813 



51 SHOWROOMS NATIONWIDE 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


EXAMPLE 
HOME BUSINESS PLUS SYSTEM 

PC cash price £1558.05 (inc delivery E27+VAT @ 17.5%). Pay whole 
balance on or before due payment date interest free. Alternatively, pay 36 
monthly payments of £61.17. Total amount payable E22D2.12. APR 26.9%. 
Written quotations upon request. Finance subject to status. 



THE BIGGEST PC MANUFACTURER IN THE HIGH STREET 


TINY COMPUTERS LIMITED REDHIU BUSINESS PARK, BONEHURST ROAD, SALFORDS, REDHILL, SURREY RH1 SYB. 
TINY COMruTcio umirtu, kh/him. 01903 aw 514 . www.tinycomp.co.uk . . , 

All trademarks acknowledged. All prices and a are risSed trademarks. 

*"* " *2S£ a'irademaikofthe* 


ALTRINCHAM 

BELFAST 

BIRMINGHAM 

BOLTON 

BRIGHTON 

BRISTOL 

BROMLFY 

CAMBRIDGE 

CANTERBURY 

CARDIFF 
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CHESTER 

COVENTRY 
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EDINBURGH 
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GLASGOW 
GLOUCESTER* 
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Anger grows 
in Italy over 
skiers killed 
by US aircraft 


Initial shock over the 
horrific accident caused 
by a low-flying US 
military aircraft at a 
Dolomites ski resort is 
quickly turning to fury 
over the presence in 
Italy of the planes which 
have been an irritant for 
years. Andrew Gumbel 
reports from Rome. 

The Italian government sharply 
increased pressure on the Unit- 
ed States yesterday to admit re- 
sponsibility for the deaths of 20 
skiers whose cable car in the 
Dolomites resort of Cavalese 
was knocked to the ground by 
a low-flying US military train- 
ing aircraft. 

As stunned and angry locals 
mourned the dead at a memo- 
rial service in the parish church, 
there were signs of growing ten- 
sion between the two countries 
over the cause of the accident 
and the appropriate way to ap- 
portion responsibility for the 
investigation. 

Italy’s defence minister, Be- 
niamino Andreatta, told a par- 
liamentary defence committee 
that Ihe aircraft, a EA-6B 
Prowler being used to back up 
Nato peace-keeping operations 
in Bosnia, had deviated by as 
much as six miles from its flight 
path and was flying so far be- 
low the minimum altitude that 
it actually dipped beneath the 
cable-car cord that it severed 
with the tip of its tail-wing. “If 
the aircraft had stuck by the 
rules, there would have been no 
accident," Mr Andreatta said. 

The allegation that the air- 
craft bad left its flight path was 
flatly denied by General Guy 
Vanderiinden of the Marines in 
a news conference at the US air 
base at Aviano. US officials also 
took issue with the minimum al- 
titude for low-flying missions di- 
ed by Mr Andreatta and others, 
suggesting the limit was as low 
as 80m. 

In prindple, the Italians and 


Americans have agreed to co- 
operate; a special US Marines 
investigating committee, which 
began work yesterday, is being 
joined by an Italian air force 
colonel as an observer, and the 
Aviano base has been opened 
to Italian civilian prosecutors. 

But in practice it is far from 
clear who has jurisdiction over 
wbaL On Wednesday, the Ital- 
ian prosecutors attempted to 
question the pilot and crew of 
the Prowler but were told the 
four men bad decided to remain 
silent. The Americans, mean- 
while. have made it dear they 
want to cany out their own in- 
vestigation first - leaving open 
the question of whether the fora- 
men would ever be allowed to 
come to trial in Italy. 

Although it seems incon- 
ceivable that Italy would ask 
the Americans to pack up their 
militar y bases and go home, 
anti-US sentiment has reached 
heights unseen since the darkest 
days of the Cold Wfcr. The acci- 
dent has prompted talk of colo- 
nialist arrogance and "Ram bos 
in the sky”, reminiscent of a time 
when Italians, particularly those 
on the left, strongly resented be- 
ing treated as little more than a 
geopolitical domino by the Pen- 
tagon and the While House. 

America’s image has been 
tarnished further by the Clinton- 
Lewinsky sex scandal. “Down 
with Clinton, you’re just a wom- 
aniser and a warmonger, a pros- 
titute to power and war,” was the 
reaction of one priest in Cavalese, 
Don Tommaso Volcan, as he first 
saw the mutilated bodies and 
twisted metal on the snow-cov- 
ered slopes near his church. 

The Americans are not the 
only scapegoat, however. The 
Italians have also turned con- 
siderable anger on their own gov- 
ernment. The provincial council 
in Trento has published a letter 
from Mr Andreatta in Decem- 
ber 1996 explaining that low-fly- 
ing exercises were an essential 
port of military training and that 
inhabited areas could not be 
avoided because Italy was too 
densely populated. 


Quebec goes in search of new 
(French-speaking) blood 


Give roe your huddled masses, 
yearning to have jobs and wide 
open spaces. Must be young. 
French-speaking and well-edu- 
cated. Knowledge of ice-hockey 
an advantage. 

This is the message which the 
Quebec immigration minister, 
Andre BoiscJatr, wHi bring to 
France next month when he 
leads the province’s first min- 
isterial recruitment drive in the 
mother country. 

Mr Boisclair will visit Paris 
and several French regions to en- 
courage young people to come 
to Quebec in a three-year plan 
to boost immigration. Belgium, 


Switzerland, and Franchophone 
North Africa will also be target- 
ed, but Quebec is especially 
keen to increase French migra- 
tion, now only 2,000 a year. 

Quebec has 10.4 per cent un- 
employment, not much better 
than the rate in France. But it 
also has one of the lowest birth 
rates in the developed world and 
an ageing population. The 
Quebec authorities are deter- 
mined to maintain a majority of 
French-speakers, parity for cul- 
tural reasons, partly to keep 
alive the dream of eventual 

separation from Canada. 

■ — John Lichfield 
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‘If I had been sent back to prison, I would have died 

!k.;k ■ — f w T T~\ T A D V 


Sheila-Bowler was a 
•espectable middle-class 
Kano teacher - until 
die was wrongly 
icaised of murdering an 
elderly aunt- She tells 
Srania Langdon-Down how 
four years in prison 
Shook her middle-class 
fifties .to the core. 


As Sheila Bowler stood m the 
dock at the Old Bailey yester- 
day awaiting the verdict of her 

redral for murder, she shook in 

terror. “The jury looked very 
•' solemn, I glanced across the 
courtroom at ray daughter and 

• shewas in tears. Then they said 
‘Not Guilty' and all grinned at 
me. I was weak with relief." 

When her confused and el- 
derly aunt wandered into a 
: Sussex river and died in 1992, 
Sheila Bowler’s life became a 
nightmare. A 68-year-old wid- 
OT^kvhose life revolved around 

- her family, her piano teaching 
and her home town of Rye, 
Sheila was found guilty in July 
1993 of murdering 89-year- 
old Florence Jackson. She lost, 
her first appeal in May 1995 
and served four years of her 
minimum 12-year life sentence 
before judges at her second 
appeal last su mm er ordered 

• the retrial and released heron 
bail. 

The case hinged on whether 

- Aunt Flo could have walked un- 
aided to her death in the River 
Brede in East Sussex after 
Sheila had left her alone in the 
car while she went to get help 
with a flat tyre. Yesterday the 
jury decided it was possible 
and cleared Sheila of pushing 

aunt into the river. Her mo- 
twe for killing Aunt Flo, whom 
she had cared for without com- 
plaint for years, was said to have 
been greed - the £252 weekly 
cost of Aunt Flo s nursing home 
was supposedly whittling away 
the value of the flat- die aunt had 
left to Sheila in her wilL 

As Sheila resumes her life in 
the three bedroom house over- 
looking Rye, which she and 
her husband Bob bought 30 
years ago, it is only the bag 
stamped HM PRISON SER- 
VICE blocking a hole in the 
urcenhouse roof that gives any 
hint of the 1.475 days that she 
spent as prisoner TV3389. 

She is still bemused how she 
could have changed overnight 
from respectable widow to cal- 
lous murderess. The Daily 
s headline, “The aunt, the 
black widow and a murder most 
English", summed up the cov- 
erage when she was sentenced. 

“I can’t believe now how stu- 
pid 1 was to think prison was an 
impossibility. I felt the whole 
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time during my arrest and first 
trial that what was happening 
was unreal and nothing to do 
with me. I knew I hadn’t done 
anything and, in my blind faith 
in the legal system. I just 
thought it would soon be over.” 

She was so confident that 
when she went to see a barris- 
ter to discuss suing the hospi- 
tal where her husband had died 
unexpectedly after routine 
surgery in 1992, she only men- 
tioned in passing that she was 
facing “a bit of legal bother". 
The barrister was horrified 
when she told him she had 
been charged with murder. 

It was that very detachment 
that helped confirm her as a 
cool, calculating killer in the 
eyes or the police and the jury. 
Too blunt and emotionally but- 
toned up for her own good, her 
^ divided opinion even in her 
home town. 

Prison shook her to the very 
core of her middle-class sensi- 
bilities. She remembers with 
painful clarity being driven to 
Holloway in a taxi, squashed be- 
tween two prison officers. She 
was not allowed to say goodbye 
to her children - Simon, now 31, 
a customs officer, Jane, three 
years his junior and a talented 
cellist, and step-daughter Eliz- 
abeth, 51. On arrival, she was 
strip-searched, warned not to 
trust anyone, and sent to a 
dormitory on the psychiatric 
wing, automatically designated 
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a suicide risk as a new “lifer". 
"The room was filthy, with 
cockroaches coming in the win- 
dow." One of her room mates 
was yelling out of the window 
to a friend, another kept kick- 
ing the door and a third was 
throwing a chair around. 

“They were like animals in 
a cage. I just wanted to escape 
from it all, so I made my bed, 
covered my bead with a blanket 
and was so exhausted that 1 fell 
asleep straight away." Her abil- 
ity to sleep through almost any 
trauma helped her survive, she 
believes. 

Sheila threw herself into 
cleaning the chapel, organising 
the library or handing out re- 
freshments during visits, railing 
against the administration and 
the slackness of the other in- 
maiesin her diary. Her personal 
officer wrote at one point. 


used to. She states she finds it 
difficult to accept staff, some of 
whom are half her age, telling 
her when to gel up, when to eat, 
etc." 

Sheila quickly slipped into 
prison slang - talking of women 
“crutching" drugs (hiding them 
inside themselves) during visits, 
“squat searches" over a mirror 
during strip searches and “room 
spins” (searches). She was 
called “bloody murderer" when 
she first arrived at Bullwood 
Hall, a top security prison in 
Essex, to serve the first stage of 
her sentence. But the other in- 
mates, most a third her age. 
soon nicknamed her Super- 
gran after seeing her jog 21 
times round the netball courts. 

Her daughter, Jane, says: 
“Mum will hate me saying this 
but she did become quite insti- 
tutfonalised. We used to visit 
and she would be so busy telling 
us about what she had been do- 
ing. Simon used to come away 
really angry, saying ‘she doesn't 
care about us’. But it was just 
her way of coping." 

Sheila had too strong a faith 
to have taken her own life but 
she was convinced she would 
not survive. She had suffered a 
slight stroke, endured terrible 

migraines and eczema, while the 

humiliations, loneliness and 
frustration took their own tolL 
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she went back to Holloway to 
visit friends. "I know how much 
visitors mean. Some women 
had no one. My experience has 
certainly made me more un- 
derstanding about what can 
happen to people." 

When she was released lasl 
summer, Jane immediately 
asked for her clothes to wash - 
“they smelt of prison," Jane re- 
members with a shudder. All 
Sheila wanted was to sleep in 
her own bed, have a bath in 
peace, and walk beside the sea. 

Once released on bail, her 
pension was restored. But the 
conviction cost her about 
£52,000 in lost income. She 
will now seek advice on whether 
she can claim compensation. It 
is ironic that, while Sheila did 
not need Aunt Flo’s legacy. 
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sale of Aunt Flo’s flat last year 
went to relatives because of her 
conviction. “And some of them 
had never even bothered to 
send Flo a Christmas card," she 
says pointedly. 

Those lost years behind bars 
continue to exact a price. While 
very close to her mother, Jane 
is moving to Scotland to rebuild 
her life after putting her career 


strength," says Jane sadly. “I had 
such a happy childhood in Rye 
but I can’t bear it now - the gos- 
sip was really malicious.” 

Her mother, on the other 
hand, strides round Rye, un- 
concerned by the sideways 
glances. “It won’t be long before 
they have someone else to gos- 
sip about," she says wryly. 
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returned to compel 
Sheridan to visit the place 
where he knows he will die? 

We have IS Babylon 5 video 
sets (volumes 31 & 32) to 
win - courtesy of Warner 
Home Video. To enter this 
competition simply dial the 
number below, answer the 
following question on line 
and leave your name and full 
address: 

Q: Name the actor who 
plays Captain John 
Sheridan in Babylon 5. 

Call 0930 564 613 


An absolute must for 
Babylon 5 fans, a chance 
to win the final two volumes 
from the third series of this 
hugely successful sd-fi show. 

All the tensions apparent in 
previous episodes erupt in 
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episodes: 

Grey 17 is Hissing - 
What could possibly be if 
interest at level Grey 17? 

When Garibaldi digs a Tittle 
too deeply into the mystery 
he finds more than he 
bargained for. 

And The Rock Cried 
Out No Hiding Place - 
The intrigue between 
Centaur! nobles sets to 
enter a lethal endgame 
which will only conclude 
with the death of one of the 
rivals. 
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the Galaxy- 
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Champion of the sensible work ethic: Gerry Robinson likes to paint at his house in Donegal, bottom right. He has decided his London home, top right, is now too big Philip Meach/Trevor McBride 


Quite ruthless - until it’s time to go home 


He spilt blood when he arrived at 
Granada and may be about to do 
the same at the Arts Council. 
Gerry Robinson is used to playing 
the shark ... but come 5 o’clock 
it’s hat on and back to the wife 
and his other, more sedate, life. 


There are two Gerry Robinsons. One is the 
head of two major British companies who 
is respected and feared in equally large mea- 
sure tor all who work with him. The other 
is a man who likes to leave work at 5pm 
for his wife and children and who dreams 
of retiring to his birthplace in Donegal. 

Gerry Robinson, perhaps best known 
as chairman of Granada. Britain's biggest 
television programme maker, this week 
came under fire from shareholders for re- 
ceiving £374,000 in a service contract 
deal. It cannot be a sum that matters much 
to him, since he also happens to be chair- 
man of BSkyB and sits on the board of The 
Savoy. Until last year he was chairman of 
ITN. In May, he takes up a fourth execu- 
tive position, as chairman of the Arts 
Council. 

With so much work on his hands, col- 
leagues and onlookers often ask how he 
manages to keep his personal life high on 
his list of priorities. 

“He has made no secret that he values 
his family life," an insider at Granada said. 
“He is champion of the sensible work ethic 
He says he makes 30 vital decisions a year 


and if he can get those right then that’s what 
really matters. He is the strategic thinker 
- he doesn’t get involved in the minutiae 
of Granada. 

“The story about him putting his top hat 
and tails on at 5pm every day is a bit of an 
urban myth that he is happy to have 
passed about. If the hours have to be put 
in then he wfll do it. But his view is that it 
isn’t the hours you spend in a job but the 
worth of those hours. You have to strike 
a balance. He is very much wedded to his 
family." 

The Granada chief, who is 49, has al- 
ways said he will retire at 55 and return to 
his birthplace in Ireland. He grew up in 
Dunfanagby in Donegal the ninth of 10 
children to a village carpenter. He was chris- 
tened Gerrard Jude Robinson because he 
was born on 23 October 1948, between St 
Ge nurd's and St Jude’s days. 

He now has a house in Donegal, living 
there for up to eight weeks a year, whiling 
away the days oil painting. He spends his 
money on what is important to him: a year 
ago while holidaying in Ireland, he was 
swamped with inquiries from Irish roofers 
after cashing in £525.000 worth of shares, 
explaining that he needed the money for 
repairs to his Donegal home. 

Robinson has come a long way since he 
and his family moved across the Irish Sea. 
His family settled in the East End of Lon- 
don and the young Robinson entered the 
seminary of St Mary’s College in Lan- 
cashire. He left with eight O-levels and four 
A-levels but had lost the urge to join the 


priesthood: instead, he got a job sticking 
pictures of Matchbox toys into a catalogue. 
Ten years later he was taken on by the 
entrepreneurial group Lex Service before 
joining Grand MeL By the age of 35, he 
was head of Coca Cola (UK). 

He made his own, multi-miliion-pound 
fortune in catering (which later earned him 
the slur “ignorant upstart caterer" from the 
comedian John Cleese when he entered the 
TV business) following a management 
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buy-out in 1988 of Grand Metis contract 
catering division. 

His charm has not always worked. 
There have been a few notable stand-offs. 
Perhaps the biggest was after his arrival at 
Granada as chief executive in 1991, hav- 
ing been recruited over breakfast at Clar- 
idge’s by Alex Bernstein, then executive 
chairman. Among the prominent people to 
fall swiftly on their swords were David 
Plowright, the distinguished programme- 
maker and Lord Olivier’s brother-in-law. 
“I asked people what they did, and they kept 
going on about The Jewel in the Crown. But 
that had been made 10 years ago," Robin- 
son said. Other redundancies followed. 


prompting Labour, then in opposition, to 
call for Granada's franchise to be withheld. 

Granada's takeover of the Forte hotels 
empire in 1996 also required the stomach 
for a battle, prompting Olga Polizzi, Lord 
Forte’s daughter, to call Robinson and his 
colleagues “bastards". Jt was to no avail: 
Granada took Forte, and with it eveiy Little 
Chef in the UK, as well as the George V 
hotel in Paris. 

For the present, Robinson lives in a lux- 
urious detached Victorian house in Addi- 
son Road, in Holland Park, an exclusive part 
of west London where the seriously rich rub 
shoulders and a number of embassies also 
have their homes. The house, which con- 
tains seven bed rooms, six bathrooms and 
four reception rooms, also offers an “in and 
out" carriage drive, indoor swimming pooL 
a staff flat and a west-facing 100ft garden, 
where Robinson also pursues his painting 
passion. Neighbours include Paul Allen, a 
partner in Microsoft. Sir Elton John and 
the Virgin, chief Richard Branson. 

He shares the house with his second wife 
and former secretary Heather and their chil- 
dren. April and Tim. The house is on the 
market for £8m. 

A spokesman for Mr Robinson, who also 
has two grown-up children, Samantha and 
Jonathan, by his first marriage to Maria, 
said: “I have heard him talk within the last 
six months about scaling down and mov- 
ing to a smaller place. 

“Basically two of his children have left 
home and he feels he doesn't need as much 
space." The spokesman added that selling 


the house would not be a precursor to 
Robinson scaling down his involvement in 
Granada and fulfilling his long-heralded in- 
tention of reluming to Ireland. 

His other interests, apart from his fam- 
ily, are the theatre and the opera. He enjoys 
performances at Covent Garden - though 
he has been accused of being “a lover of 
opera hi ghligh ts" - and has sat on the coun- 
cil of the Royal Court Theatre. He takes 
up his post as chairman of the Arts Coun- 
cil in May. The job is for one-and-a-half days 
a week and unpaid. 

The Arts Council may be in for a cul- 
ture shock from the man described by a 
close work associate as “a shark in a Mil 
DoonJcan pullover". His appointment fol- 
lowed the observation from a Commons Se- 
lect Committee in December that it would 
be better to “recruit a philistine with fi- 
nancial acumen" to run the Royal Opera 
House than another “creative" type. Some 
would say the same criterion is being ap- 
plied to the Arts Council. 

People who work with Robinson rarely 
have a bad word to say about their boss, de- 
spite his ability to be ruthless when neces- 
sary. “He charms the pants off everyone at 
Granada and people like working with him," 
said a colleague. “We knew he can be nice 
but if you're not doing your job then you 
get called in for what he describes as a fire- 
side chat, which is not a pleasant experience. 

“He’s respected for being honesL He’s 
not the smiling assassin who knifes you in 
the back. If you’ve screwed up, J3e will tell 
you to your face." 
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Why office affairs 
should always 
be clandestine 
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You might think furtive lovers should 
be offering up thanks this week after 
news that major companies in the US 
have relaxed the rules on romances 
between workers. 

In reality the secretive Romeo, and 
Juliets will be dismayed. So much fim 
has been taken out of life already that , ...... 

legitknising the office affair is the laa k&. 
straw. Neither wfll their co-workexs " 

be pleased- Witnessing the dander 
tine office affair is one of the few rea- 
sons why we still brave the horrors of 
commuting rather than working from 
home. 

On Wednesday the Wall Sc Jour- 
nal surveyed major US companies and 
found that while in the past they had 
bann ed managers from dating sub- 
ordinates, many major companies are 
now cha nging the rules to accom- 
modate love. 

For most of us in this country, 
though, the office romance continues 
to be fraught with difficulty, and 
thus the allure remains: the recruit-^, 
ment consultancy Office Angels es^ 
timates - that 50 per cent of people ” 
meet their future partners at or 
through work. 

Do we really want buanesses to ac- 
cept that affairs will happen -and in- -J 
deed by doing so encourage them? 

Can the affair really survive that sort 
of respectability? 

imagin e, in those first hearty days 
of romance, admitting reality into that 
ktyllicworid by skipping hand-in-hand 
to” the boss announcing your intention 
to date; fretting about causing prob- 
lems with the “chain of command" be- 
fore realising that your partner’s 
habit of throwing their clothes on the 
floor drives you nuts; business meet- 
ings proceeding with minutes, any oth- 
er business, and a list of who's 
slogging who. 

lb be frank, what is the point of 
investing in filing cabinets if not toi 
steal kisses behind them? Why were 
electronic message systems ever j li- 
ven led if not to make clandestine 
assignations which involve each part- 
ner leaving the office exactly five min- 
utes after the other? 

But more important than the 
lovers’ feelings is the amusement 
provided for fellow colleagues. In 
these days of insecure working con- 
ditions, there are few perks of the job. 

And one of them is definitely tortur- 
ing and snooping on the lovelorn. 

Can you imagine the delight of 
Robin Cook's colleagues, once they 
found out Gaynor was having to 
wait in his darkened flat for hours to 
outwit the Secret Service? And how 
many smirking references to looking 
at legal briefs did the young Ibuy Blair 
and Cherie Booth have to endure in 


Deny Irvine’s chambers? ^ 

The fact the British work th^yT 


longest hours in Europe is thus ex- 
plained: they’re not there to work, 
merely to bug the (overs* phones. 


Glenda Cooper 


The thankless task of caring for a Hollywood babe 


It may seem the perfect 
way to sneak into a 
glamorous lifestyle, but, 
writes Louise Jury, being 
nanny to a celebrity’s 
child can be a nightmare. 


Nannying for a celebrity sounds 
like fun, and a passport to the 
stars. The actor Robin Williams 
even married his. 

But. as demonstrated by the 
bitter fall-out between Demi 
Moore and her former nanny, 
Kim TannahiU, the domestic 
lives of the rich and famous can 
be fraught with difficulties. 

Miss Ihnnahill claims die 
star of Indecent Proposal was ex- 
ploitative, prone to massive 
mood swings and addicted to 
prescription drugs- She is claim- 
ing more than £500,000 for viol- 
ation of her civil rights, which 
include accusations of false im- 
prisonment and stalking. 

In return. Miss Moore and 
her Die Hard action hero hus- 
band Bruce Willis allege that the 
nanny who cared for their three 
children, broke confidentiality 
clauses and fiddled expenses. 
They want damages in return. 

The courts have to deride 
whether Miss TannahiU really 
was the nanny from bell, a 
failed actress out for revenge, or 
whether Moore and Willis were 
nightmare employers. 

Whatever the truth, Hilaire 
Goraer, co-author of The Good 
Nanny Guide, says film stars gen- 
erally have a terrible reput- 
ation as employers. “The nanny 
has to be tremendousty strong- 
willed and mature to work for 
them," she claims 

“You’re paid more to work 



Bad relations; Demi Moore 
and nanny Kim TannahiU 

Photograph: Alpha 


for these people, but, boy. do 
you have to be there a lot of the 
rime, and you get a lot of quick 
changes of plan. Needless to say, 
many actresses think they’re 
God on earth and aren't as con- 
siderate or kind as they should 
be, and don't look at the job 
from the nanny's point of view. 

“It is Just as applicable for 
someone like Demi Moore to 
give lots of notice that she's 
going out, as for any other 
employer." 

Property trained nannies are 
bound by confidentiality douses, 
crucial for celebrities, for whom 
any domestic dcLail might pro- 
vide .a salacious tabloid headline. 
As a consequence, most nannies, 
anxious for their references, 
refuse to talk, even anony- 
mously. 

But Amanda Suuie, who 
trained as a Norland nanny, re- 
calls a brief stint early in her 
career working for an American 


pop group- It embodied ail the 
worst of celebrity childcaring. 

Miss SuLtie, who formerly 
owned the Canonbury Nannies 
Agency m London, and now lec- 
tures and writes, tells how she 
was once telephoned and asked 
to help out for a few days with 
an American pop group on tour 
in London. 

“They’d gone through about 
five nannies already. When I got 
there it was just unbelievable. 
We were in a little apartment 
and they said I had to sleep with 
the baity in my bed. not in a cot. 
They had no toys, and the baby 
was on a strange macrobiotic 
diet and couldn't have any milk. 
U was absolutely awful." 

On the last night, she was in- 
vited, with baby, to the concert 
at Earl's Court, and went, be- 
lieving it was Ihc only way of es- 
caping. “It was the last day of my 
duty, and it meant I could Icavc 
the hahy with them and go 


home. Otherwise they didn't roll 
in until 6am." 

Yet perhaps it is Hollywood 
and rock that cause the prob- 
lems. Television people are just 
fine, she says. “I never had -any 
problems when I ran my agency 
in Islington. I had quite a lot of 
television personalities and 
people who were very well- 
known - MPs and so on - but 
they were fine. They were ord- 
inary professional families " 

Yet a friend who worked for 
the Jordanian royal family had 
a very strange life. Miss Suttie 
adds. “It was very hard when she 
went on holiday on her own. be- 
cause she was used to travelling 
first class. She travelled and lived 
in a completely unrealistic way 
for years, and when she left it 
was difficult for her." 

In the wake of the trial of the 
British au pair Louise Wood- 
ward in America, many nanny 
agencies arc unhappy about 


discussing their work, , other 
than to stress that an au pairs 
very different from a nanny. ~ 
But Angela Hovey, manag- 
ing director of Occasional and. 
Permanent Nannies in London, 
says she would certainty never 
get a young nanny to work for 
a high-profSe family, because of 
the extra pressure - just as sbe 
would not put ayaung nanny® 
sole charge of children with 
both parents at work. - 
Judith Kark, principle of foe 
Lucy Clayton College, whfcb 
trains nannies, says a .nanny , 
who is star-struck by parents or' 
their famous friends is usele&f 
“The nanny has to realise she^ 
not there to associate .with the. 
star, but with the child." - 
Yet foe story of celebrity 
nannies is not ail bad. NSxrff. 
Horlick, the City superwom®k 
has called her 45-year-olp 
nanny, Joan, “the real herb®!- 
of my story". Anne rvfaimrintfc- 
the television presenter; b 8 ? 
said that her success would - 
have been impossiblewithoitf* 
series of excellent nannies (api? 
from the one who attempted®, 
sell family secrets to The Stufy. 

“I couldn’t work without 
one," she told The Indepe n* 1 . 
dent. “A lot of women would?} . 
be able to get to the top pf tbuk- 
profession without a gpodityngL 
behind them. A great nanujfflr 
an asset to the whole bouSf 
hold.” Hollywood take note; . 
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CDfford Gilpin Snyder (Cliffie 


— ' DTQ 

and record company 

“eortwe bom Stockton 

^^<^*ons,onr^ 

17 January 1995 

TJe sprawling metropolis of 
^ 990s Los Angeles may not be 
■“* most obvious candidate for 
oounuy music capital of Amer 
fca”. but from thelate 19VMo 
. the early 3950s it was dose to 
being just that The Great De 

pression hadseep a huge influx 
of ^possessed Southerner into 
Caufonua and many brought 

TWth tbemaiastefor-hilibiS- 
music with the inevitable result 
that dedicated shows dominat- 
ed local radio programming 

Tlie radio station KFVD’s 
Covered Wagon Jubilee, hosted 
by Stuart Hhmblen, was among 
the most popular of these and 
featured a large, bearded baa- 
/fp'rst named Her man “The Her- 
mit" Snyder. Snyder had been 
a musical fixture in the area for 
nearly two decades and had 
taught his son Cliffie to play bass 
guitar. The young Snyder 
seemed intent on a musical ca- 
reer and while still in his teens 
joined the cast of the show. 
Working under the name Cliffie 
Stone head — later shortened to 
Stone - he augmented his bass- 
playing by serving as announc- 
er, disc jockey and comic and was 
soon fronting shows of his own. 

He also performed in the 


Stone 

house baad at the Paad™. 

tobS? P ^ yhouse xu™ 

AnsonofT' bands of ^ 

Weeks and Freddie 

terthal'h^ w b jlst with the lat- 
he m0 de his record ina 
S? f * 942 ^ the fledgling 
^Prtol Records, a label 3 

enjoy a fruitful 
^^ a . bo °- He became assistant 
Jo Capuol s head producer Lee 

S ne S.? theIabeI ’ s “ ex - 

pett" on hillbilly talent, brought 

onH^ ber 0f im P° rtai it acts 
onto its roster, including Merle 

5E12; JHS *- linaa * 


Lhe hits turned out by 

Stoned stable _ incIudin ^ 

Williams s “Smoke! Smoke! 

CHiat Cigarette)" 

B 9 !? Wake| y' s “One Has 
My Name (The Other Has My 
Heart)- (1948) - are credited 
with keeping Capitol buoyant at 
a tune when it was still strug- 
gling to establish itself. As be lat- 
er-recalled: “We kept [Capitol] 
alive. Nat Cole used to hang 
around our sessions. He’d show 
up just amazed. He couldn’t be- 
lieve these guys could just play 
without any music or anything" 
Stone himself recorded sev- 
eral sides, enjoying hits with 
“Silver Stare, Purple Sage. Eyes 
of Blue” (1947) and a version 
of the Wiley Walker/Gene Sul- 
livan standard “When My Blue 
Moon Turns To Gold Again” 
(1948). He and Merle "Davis 
also penned three outright clas- 
sics: “No Vacancy”, “Divorce 
Me COD." and “So Round, So 
Firm, So Fully Packed". 


In the meamimc. Stone con- 
tinued to work on radio. Dur- 
ing the Second World War, he 
fronted more than 20 weekly 
shows and by 1946 was hosting 
KXLA Pasadena’s Dinner BeU 
found- Up, which later meta- 
morphoses into the famous 
Hometown Jamboree. There be 
met the announcer and some- 
time singer, Tbnnessee Ernie 
fiord. Recogoiang Ford’s talent, 
Stone became his manager, 
signed him to Capitol, where he 
proved hugely successful, and 
eventually produced the televi- 
sion shows which brought Rird 
and country muse into the living 
rooms of suburban America. 

Hometown Jamboree boast- 
ed a formidable cast over the 
years - Wesley Untie, Merle 
Travis, Joe and Rose Lee Ma- 
phis, the child star Dallas Fra- 
zier and the instrumental 
wizards Jimmy Bryant and 
Speedy West - and all of them 
naturally gravitated to Capitol. 
From 1948 the show was broad- 
cast live on television. 

By the 1960s, however, 
changing tastes saw it wind 
down, leaving Stone to con- 
centrate on his pu nishing (Cen- 
tral Songs and American 
Music) and recording (Granite 
Records) interests. In 1989 be 
was elected to Nashville’s Coun- 
try Music Hall of Fame. His sons 
have followed him into the mu- 
sic business: Steve and Jonathan 
Stone are both involved in mu- 
sic publishing while Curtis plays 
bass in the band Highway 101. 

- Paul Wodey 



Dennis Selinger 


John Hay 


Stone: “So round, so firm, so fully packed* 



John Albert Hay;' politician: 
born Brighton 24 November 
1919; HP (Conservative) for 
Henley 1950-1974; PPS to 
President of Board of Trade 
1951-56; Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of 
- Transport 1959-63; Civil Lord 
the Admiralty 1963-64; 
Under- Secretary for Defence 
for the Royal Navy 1964; 
married 1947 Beryl Found 
(one son, one daughter; 
marriage dissolved 1973), 

1974 Janet Spruce; died 27 
lanuary 1998. 


When you next use a parking 
meter, or cannot find a parking 
space next to one, bless, or 
curse, according to your 
inclination, John Hay. 

When you next want to get 
to a remote destination fry rail, 
and find that the line was prob- 
ably used by your parents, you 
wifl almost certainty curse Hay; 
for he was the junior minister 
at the Department of Transport 
- under the flamboyant Ernest 
Marples - who, over four years 
from foe Conservative general 
election victory of 1959, devised 
and introduced meters, and it 
was he who implemented the 
swingeing cuts in the rail net- 
work which Lord Beeching rec- 
ommended to the government 
ofHaroId Macmillan. If you are 
sympathetic to so-called “green” 
issues, you may also blame Hay 
for being the executive minis- 
ter who put in place the 
massive road-building pro- 
gramme visualised by Marples. 

As a young man. Hay was an 
immensety successful politician; 


be was not unlike the young 
William Hague. He made his first 
- intensely dramatic -Tbry Par- 
ty Conference speech in 1946, at 
the age of 28, a then unheard- 
of triumph by a stripling. Hague, 
of course, made his first big im- 
pact at 15. But Hay was destined 
to decline into political obscu- 
rity or unpopularity, because of 
the measures he adopted; 
Hague has gone on to acquire 
at least the hope of gloty. 

Hay had seemed set fair for 
great success. At the age of 11 
he worked for his father’s cam- 
paign to become a member of 
Brighton council, thereby ac- 
quiring veiy early political ex- 
perience. In 1947 as Chairman 
of the Young Conservative 
movement, he entertained both 
Winston Churchill and Antho- 
ny Eden at the YC annual con- 
ference. The two great men 
were sensible of the desirabili- 
ty of speaking to, this gathering 
for, at that time, the Young Con- 
servatives were the largest vol- 
untary youth organisation in the 


world. Only a few months ago, 
their numbers in sharp decline, 
and their social behaviour 
judged outrageous by the par- 
ty establishment, they were 
abolished by William Hague. 

Until 1970, when Edward 
Heath passed him over for a 
ministerial job, John Hay made 
a quite dashing impression. He 
was the son of a loral solicitor, 
and went to grammar school in 
Brighton, but he was said to 
have Etonian airs. He was 
handsome and debonair, dad be 
was a fine public speaker. He 
bad high ambitions, but some- 
thing, somewhere, went wrong. 

Perhaps it was that Hay had 
loo much independence of mind, 
and was too ready to speak that 
mind forcefully. In 1947, for ex- 
ample, he was adopted as the 
Conservative Party’s parlia- 
mentary candidate for Brixion. 
Brixton was not a winnable 
seat but Hay, like other young- 
sters then and now, was ex- 
pected to blood himself in a 
hopeless fight. Within months 


Edward Craig 


Ml is not lost for those readers 
ntrigued; by - the sound of 
jidward Craig’s unfulfilled bi- 
ography of his grandfather Gae- 
ano Mco, writesMariefaqifdirte 
ancaster [further to the obitu- 
jv bv Tom Craig, 23 January]. 
’ On 25 November 1994 BBC 
Sadio 3 broadcast a magical fea- 
ure. Orpheus Ascending, pro- 
uced by Piers Plowright. Here 
'anicki'Cragrecounts the sto 
of his wuog grandfather’s epic 
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walk in I860 from “the instep” 
of Italy through France and on 
to London with only his harp 
and asses’ skin doak - no mon- 
ey, no baggage, few words of 
French and fewer English. Car- 
rick acts out, with infectious en- 
thusiasm, all the characters and 
their attendant noises - Gae- 
tano, villagers, the brigands 
with whom he made friends, toe 
Italian mammas who befriend- 
ed him, the memorable captain 


of the ship at Boulogne who 
took him under his wing and 
snuggled him into London sans 
passport, while sundry Italians 
fill in the background with 
evocative songs and verses. 

In London Gaetano had to 
find sympathetic Italian restau- 
rants wbo would allow him to 
“ply” his harp in their back gar- 
dens, safe from the police who 
were out to catch itinerant mu- 
sicians who might upset im- 


portant - or sick - residents. 
When ah his resources were xto 
more, an Italian batber sent him 
to see Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
who was enchanted by the boy 
and introduced him to the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, as 
grinder of colours, model and 
student painter, until he made 
his own name with the mosaics 
in the great ball of Mr Deben- 
ham’s grandiose house in Hol- 
land Park, and finally became 


naturalised, sponsored by 
William Morris. 

Carrick ends with his recol- 
lected enjoyment of how be 
mended the family rift since his 
father Gordon Craig, already 
married, eloped with Gaetano’s 
favourite daughter Elena. At the 
age of six his parents told him 
to approach this unknown 
grandparent in Italian. “Nonna, 
oonno." he cried out. Gaetano 
was captivated. 


Dennis Selinger, theatrical 
agent bom Black Rock, 
Brighton 20 July 1921; married 
1988 Debra Winchester 
(marriage efissohred 1997); 
died London 2 February (998. 


In the often maligned world of 
theatrical agents who avidly 
seek work for their clients m re- 
run; for a percentage, Dennis 
Selinger was unusual for the re- 
spect and warmth with which be 
was regarded. He rose from a 
h umbl e start to become a super- 
agent with one of the most pow- 
erful show-business agencies, 
and many of his clients (wbo in- 
cluded Michael Caine, Peter 
Sellers and David Niven) 
became close friends. 

Bom in Black Rock, Brigh- 
ton, in 1921, Selinger was the 
youngest of four children, and 
since his parents were elderly his 
older sister became a surrogate 
mother to him. When she mar- 
ried the theatrical agent Mon- 
ty Lyon, Selinger became 
attracted to the idea of pursu- 
ing a similar career and at the 

age of 16 found woric for his first 
client, a fan dancer in the East 
End who, according to Selinger, 
never paid him his one-shDlmg- 
and -sixpence commission. 

Selinger became friendly 
with the three Winogradsky 
brothers (later better known as 
Lew Grade, Leslie Grade and 
Bernard Delfont) and Joe 
Collins (father of Joan), all of 
whom were beginning to make 
their same as theatrical agents. 
The camaraderie between the 


men - they would recommend 
each others clients if appropri- 
ate - led to lifelong friendships. 

Selinger’s career was inter- 
rupted by the Second World 

Whr, during which he served as 

a gunner in Burma, but at one 
of the troop shows be spotted 
a new young comic named Pe- 
ter Sellers, whom be encouraged 

and took on as a dient when be 

opened his first tiny office in 
Soho. When Sellers, after three 
struggling years, received his 
first press notice in 1948 for an 
appearance on the radio vari- 
ety programme Show Time, 
Selinger had it reproduced as a 
three-column advertisement in 
the trade paper the Stage, and 
sentimentally kept the fading 

original for the rest ofhisltfe. 

Sellers was to remain a life- 

longfriend, as were Caine, Niv- 
en and Roger Moore. Selinger 
promoted Sean Connery fortbe 
role of James Bond in the first 
Bond film. Dr No (1962), and 
also handled his successors 
Roger Moore , and George 

Lazenby. (Though be did not 
represent Pierce Brosnan, he 



role when Moore departed.) 

When Rye Dunaway’s ca- 
reer was in the doldrums and 
she was parting from her hus- 
band Tfeny O’Neill she turned 
to Selinger for guidance and 
within two years her career 
had revived. The legendary 
mpiiit ftiaries Chaplin, Harold 
Lloyd, and Laurel and Hardy 
were all managed by Selinger 
when they were in England. 

When the large agency 


Selinger: super-agent 


CMA metamorphosed into 
ICM (International Creative 
Management), Selinger took 
charge of their film-star roster. 
Among the leading Americans 
he represented in this country 
were Marlon Brando, Barbra 
Streisand and Bette Davis. 

He would recount that when 

he fiist met Davis she was hold- 
ing forth in the studio canteen, 
and when interrupted to be in- 
troduced to him, she opened her 
eyes wide, looked him up and 
down and said, “Yes fine,, he’ll 
be great for the part.” 

A bachelor for most of his 


businesswoman Debra Win- 
chester, who lived in the same 
street and had known him for 
many years. “I was literally the 
girl nea door," she said. Though 
they divorced 10 months ago, 
they remained close. Selinger 
continued working on behalf of 
clients from his hospital bed un- 
til a few days before his death. 

- Tom VaBance 


Davy Kaye 


be resigned the candidacy, on 
the publicly declared grounds 
that the local party association 
was both lazy and incompetent. 
This demonstration of chutzpah 
did not however, prevent his be- 
ing adopted for Henley the 
nest yean be entered Parliament 
in the 1950 general election. 

The truth about Hay seems 
to be that, for all his soft charm, 
he relished outspokenness, and 
did not in the least mind un- 
popularity, which he endured in 
Mi measure during the Marples 
reforms. Again, when from 
1968 he succeeded in turning 
around the fortunes ofWalport 
-an entertainment subadiary of 
Rediffusion of which be was 
managing director - he left 
many bruised egos in bus wake. 

Hay retired from the House 
of Commons in 1974, partly on 
grounds of health, partly. 1 think 
because he knew that he bad no 
serious future in politics. John 
Hay’s star, alas, was one that 
shimmered, but never shone. 

- Patrick Cosgrove 


Davy Kaye, comedian and 
actor; bom London 25 April 
1916; MBE 1995; married 
Hazel Wilson (one son; 
marriage dissolved); died 
Paradise Island, Bahamas 
3 February 1998. 


Davy Kaye was the archetypal 
East End Jewish comedian wbo 
would have been seen by his' 
mother to have “done well”. 

Standing just under five feet 
he was a cocky wisecracking fig- 
ure, both on stage and off, who 
looked as if be would have 
been just as much at borne in a 
tailor’s shop. He had more in 
common with American comics 
such as Milton Berle and Sid 
Caesar than he did with British 
variety and yet for 60 years he 
managed to top variety bills, 
made numerous radio broad- 
casts for the BBC and was a 
popular panellist on quiz shows. 
One of the highlights of his stage 
act was his one-man-band rou- 
tine where he played “McNa- 
mara’s Band” with drums, 
cymbals and hooters and in 
the process got caught up in a 
complete shambles. 

His first professional en- 
gagement was on a variety bill 
in 1935 at the Mile End Empire. 
At the outbreak of the Second 
World War be was rejected by 
the Army on the grounds of his 
diminutive size, later telling 
the story that the medical offi- 
cer had said, “When we declare 
war oo pygmies - we’ll send for 
you.” This led to his appearing 
in variety and revue shows at 
munitions factories and army 
bases before joining the BBC 
where he was a regular with 
such shows as Midday Music 


Had and Uniety Bandbox. along- 
side such names as Norman 
Evans, Derek Roy, Mrs Shuf- 
flewjck and other radio comics 
who were beginning to make a 
name for themselves. 

After the war his agent was 
the legendary Joe Collins (the 
fathe r of Joan), who booked 
him as principal comic in Ted- 
dy Hinge’s revue fizn/iy Get Your 
Gun in London. The title be; 
came the subject of a well- 
publicised court case brought ty 
the impresario Emile Littler, 
who was presenting the musical 
Annie Get Your Gun at the 
same time. Littler lost the case 
and the posters were then over- 
printed by Kaye himself with the 
words “The Show They Tried to 
Ban!” which naturally increased 
business. 

For 14 years, from 1954 to 
3968, Kaye was resident late 
nigfat comedian at the Embassy 
Club in London, and at one 
stage was doubling by appear- 
ing as the character Benny 
Southstreet in the original pro- 
duction of Guys and iSolh at the 
London Coliseum. He played 
the lead (which was actually five 


parts) in the ill-feted 1960 Wolf 
Mankowitz musical Belle ( The 
Ballad of Dr Crippen), which 
was deemed a disaster by the 
critics. 



Kaye: diminutive 


of work and on two occasions 
the Variety Club of Great 
Britain gave him a lunch in his 
honour at the Dorchester Ho- 
tel to celebrate his 50tb and 60th 
year in show business respec- 
tively, both of which were tele- 
vised on the BBC. Kaye was a 
man who enjoyed such occa- 
sions, usually inviting most of 
the guests himself with the line 
“I hope you’ll be coming", 
meaning that it was something 
of a royal command. 

For 40 years he was a com- 
ic force to be reckoned with in 
the Grand Order of Water Rats, 
the show-business charitable 
organisation, particularly at 
their lodge meetings, where he 
would deliberately try to upstage 
fellow comics. One of Davy 
Kaye’s last appearances was as 
a special guest on Barrymore in 
1987: there he talked amiably 
to his host with a fund of typi- 
cal show-business stories, heav- 
ily embroidered, but was none 
the less a throwback to an era 
that is completely gone. 

-Patrick Newfey 
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Birthdays 

The Right Rev Edwin Barnes, Bish- 

op Suffragan of Rid^xmau gh, 63; M r 

Mike Ban, popular music compos- 
er and arranger, 48; Rabbi Lionel 
Blue, broadcaster, Mr Nikolas 
Brett, Editor, Radio Times, 48; Sir 
Denys Buddey, former Lord 
of Appeal, 92; MrPeter Odbmy.far- 
nier company chairman, 8ft Mr John 
Flemming, Warden, Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, 57; Miss Zsa 2^ Ga- 
bo? actress, 78; MrJbm Harm, 
former ambassador to Korea, 53, Dr 
Christopher HQL former Master, 
BaUioi^oilege, Oxford, Sg Miss 
Gayle Hannicutt. adress, ^ JTO- 
fessor Nevil Johnson, political sci- 
entist, 69; Mr 
76- Mr George Mud* MP. 
er of HM Household, 53; hto D«us 
Norden. writer and broadcaster/7b, 
Mr Manuel Orantes, teams pkjyer, 
49- Ronald Reagan, fotmerlJS pres- 
ident. 87; Mr Tom 

SteldOT, fonner f'residrtt. Uw So- 

2£3j E ngland and WUes, 67; Mr 

"SaStJSiS 

ty, actor, 47. 



Carlo Goldoni, playwright, 1793; 
Charles Langbridge Morgan, au- 
thor, 1958. On this day: Great 
Britain and Maori chiefs signed the 
Ureaty of Waitangi in New Zealand, 
184ft an Act of Parliament granted 
votes for women over 30, 1918; 
Queen Elizabeth II succeeded to the 

throne, 1952; seven members of the 
Manchester United football team 
were among 21 killed in an air crash 
at Munich, 1958. Today is the Na- 
tional Day of New Zealand and the 
Feast Day of St Amand, St Gnaritms 
of Palestrina, St HOdegund, Saints 
Mel and MeJcbu, St Pant Mfld and his 
Companions and St \fedast or Vhast. 

Lectures 

Victoria and Albert Museum: 

KateMcOuskey, “Smrealia Ftinu- 
ture", 2J0pm. 

Gresham College (Barnard’s Iim 
Han, London ED): Professor Col- 
in pfliioger, “Sojourning and Sur- 
veying on Mars”, 1pm. 

Synagogue services 

Details of synagogue services to be 
held tomorrow may beobtamwby 
telephoning the following. Sabbath 
begins in London at 4.44pm. 

United Synagogue*: QM-M3M*. 

federation of SynagopXK 0181-202 


LAW REPORT: 6 February 1998 


Lockable folding pocket knife is a bladed article 


A folding pocket knife which 
was capable of being locked 
open was a bladed artide for 
the purposes of section 139 
of the Criminal Justice Act 
1988. 

Regina v Deegan: Court of Appeal 
(Criminal Diviaon) (Lord Justice 
Water, Mr Justice Owen and Mr 
Justice SuilR/an) 4 February (998 


The Court of Appeal dismissed 
the appeal of Desmond Garda 
Deegan against his conviction 
at Harrow Crown Court on his 
plea of guilty, following a rul- 
ing ty the judge, to possessing 
a bladed artide in at public 
place contrary to section 339 of 
the Criminal Justice Act 1988. 

'The appellant had been 
stopped by police officers and 
had been found to be in pos- 
session ofapodeet knife which 
was capable of being opened 
and locked into an open posi- 


tion, and equally capable of be- 
ing folded once the mechanism 
had been operated to unlock 
the blade. He was charged 
with an offence under section 
139 of the Act, and originally 
pleaded not guilty. He changed 
his plea, however, after the 
judge had ruled that he was 
bound by two decisions of the 
Divisional Court, namely Har- 
ris v DPP and Fehmi v DPP 
(1993) 96 Cr App R 235, and 
that the interpretation placed 
on a bladed artick in those cas- 
es applied to the bladed arti- 
cle found in the- appellant’s 
possession. 

The judge discharged the 
appellant absolutely, and cer- 
tified that the nratter was fit for 
appeal 

Benjamin Hargreaves (Registrar of 
Criminal Appeals) JbrtheappeSant; 
fan Last (Gam Prosecution Service) 
for the Crown. 


Lord Justice Waller said that 
section 139 of the Criminal 
Justice Act 1988 provided: 

(1) . . . any person who has an arti- 
cle to which this section applies with 
him in a public place shall be guilty 
of an offence. (2) Subject to sab- 
section (3) befcw, this firciion applies 
to any artide which has a blade or 
is sharply pointed except a folding 
pocket knife. (3) Hris section applied 
to a folding pocket knife if the cut- 
ting edge of its blade exceeds three 
indies. 

The Divisional Court had 
held in Harris v DPP and Feh- 
mi v DPP that to be “a folding 
pocket knife" the blade had to 
be readily and imm ediately 
foldable at all times simply tty 
the folding process. A knife 

which CHI Opening au tomatically 

locked and could not be fold- 
ed until a button had been 
pressed was not “a folding 
pocket knife". 

Counsel for the appellant 
had sought to persuade the 


court that the conditions of "Pep- 
per v Hart [ 1993 1 AC 593 were 
applicable so as to make ad- 
missible ministerial statements 
made whilst the Bill which ul- 
timately became the Criminal 
Justice Act 1988 was being 
debated in Parliament, and 
that the court should accord- 
ingly look at certain passages 
in Hansard, which, he submit- 
ted, dearly showed that the 

type of knife carried by the ap- 
pellant was intended to be 
excluded from the section. 

Without objection from the 

Crown the court had examined 

the material from Hansard de 
bene esse. However, it was im- 
portant to establish whether the 
conditions in Pepper v Hart 
had been complied with so as 
to make the material admissi- 
ble. One of those conditions 
was that the ministerial state- 
ments relied upon were dear. 


Although in one sense the 
statements the court had ex- 
amined were dear, in that the 
ministers had dearly thought 
that they were excluding from 
section 139 not just pocket 
knives which fitted the Divi- 
sional Court’s interpretation of 
“folding”, but some which 
“locked” when open, they were 
not clear in the sense required 
by Pepper vHart. That was be- 
cause “locking pocket knives” 
was itself an ambiguous phrase. 

In those circumstances the 
conditions of Pepper »• Hart had 
not been fulfilled, and it was 
not legitimate for the court to 
take the ministerial statements 
into account Furthermore, to 
construe the phrase “folding 
pocket knife” differently from 
the way in which the Division- 
al Court had construed it 
would be impermissible. 

*“ Kffl® 0 ‘Han/on, hamster 
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When it comes to welfare, the special relationship offers a lesson in failure 
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Glamour, foreign policy and ideology have 
always been the three ingredients of tbe 
special relationship between British and 
American governments. So it is with Mr 
Blair’s trip to Washington. The glamour 
works both ways. The Prime Minister gets 
the red carpet treatment from the “most 
powerful man in the world" and huge US 
media coverage, some of which will be re- 
flected back into our islands. While Bill 
Clinton gets a big endorsement from Mr 
Squeaky-Clean. No matter that Mr Blair 
would rather be thoaght “effective" than 
squeaky-clean. Or that most Americans 
have no idea that Mr Blair is a Christian 
moralist with a blameless private life; he 
is British, polite and easily captioned as 
the most successful centre-left politician 
of the democratic worid. 

The feet that the President is knee-deep 
in the trash of the affair of “Monica what- 
ever-ber-name-is", as the Prime Minister's 
official spokesman described her, means 
that the terms of trade in image are more 


in Bri tain ’s favour than ever. Mr Blair can 
hardly be criticised for wanting to take full 
advantage of the situation, although so far 
his attempts to provide moral support for 
the President without commenting on tbe 
specific allegations have been rather un- 
gainly. But we'are entitled to ask what the 
people of Britain are getting out of iL 
For some, questioning tbe special re- 
lationship is simply absurd, reminiscent of 
the Monty Python sketch. “Yes, but, 
apart from saving our nation in two world 
wars and rebuilding Europe with Marshall 
Aid, what have the Americans ever done 
for us?" Surely, though, all alliances have 
to be judged afresh for each generation, 
as Mr Blair himself might put it 

So lei us consider the other two aspects 
of the relationship. First, foreign policy. 
We should put aside the thought that mis- 
sile-rattling against Saddam Hussein is a 
diversionary tactic aimed at American pub- 
lic opinion. Even if that were true, it would 
not invalidate military action against Iraq, 


if it is justified in international law. And 
it should be said clearly and unhesitatingly 
that it is. 

As the Prime Minister reminded the 
Commons on Wednesday, tbe Iraqi leader 
agreed at the UN to destroy all bis chem- 
ical, biological and nuclear weapons of 
mass destruction. Since then, UN in- 
spectors have found abundant evidence 
that h e has felted to do so. Mr Blair is quite 
right to pledge this country’s full support 
for tbe enforcement of UN resolutions. 
That is not slavishly following Washing- 
ton's line: it would be required by any for- 
eign polity calling itself “ethical' 1 , and it 
is the French and the Russians who 
should be criticised for trying to under- 
mine the rule of law. 

There is no need for a special 
relationship here. However, simply stop- 
ping Saddam Grom developing weapons of 
mass destruction will not bring a just and 
lasting settlement in Iraq. That requires 
a wider accommodation between the 


Arab countries and the West, and Israel. 
Where the British government has been 
too reluctant to criticise America is on its 
policy towards IsraeL If UN resolutions 
should be enforced pitilessly against Iraq, 
so they should be against Israel, and Mr 
Blair should tell Mr Clinton so. 

The most potentially valuable strand 
of the special relationship, then, is the ide- 
ological one. Just as Margaret Thatcher 
and Ronald Reagan lent support to each 
other’s domestic policies, Mr Blair and Mr 
Cli n ton rfafrn tn have leanii from each oth- 
er on welfare reform, social inclusion, 
schools and labour market policy. Today, 
Mr Blair's best minds meet All the Pres- 
ident's Wonks for a “freewheeling" dis- 
cussion. They intend to cany on thrashing 
out the nitty gritty of the so-called “third 
way" between Reagan-Thatcher capital- 
ism and state socialism. 

Good luck to them. But do not expect 

The Answer to be issued on tablets of stone 
at the news conference afterwards. The 


truth is that the promise of CUntomsn, 
which won the presidency in 
spired Mr Blair'sdash for the Labour lead- 
ership on a platform of social raorahsm, 
has not yet been realised in the US. “Wel- 
fare as we know it” has not been ended, 
and the “Wisconsin model” for getting 
people off welfare and into work has only 
hS started. The fact is that, after five years. 

Mr Clinton's side of the table has sur- 
prisingly little concrete to offer Mr Blair’s, 

The President’s State of the Union address 

last week would have been good at tbe start V 

of an administration, but not towards its 
end. No wonder both leaders say they are 
worried that their joint “project” wfll be 
seen more as soundbite than substance. 

Let us hope that, behind tbe niceties, 

Mr Blair and bis party are learning the real 

lessons-of the relative failure of the New 
Democrat project. As with many human 
relationships, the special relationship 
needs a healthy dqse of hypocrisy and mu- 
tual scepticism to succeed. 
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Saville inquiry 


Tougher on drivers 


If Lord Saville of Newdigate’s 
inquiry into the killings in 
Deny on 30 January 1972 is to 
have a less implausible out- 
come than the late Lord 
Widgery’s, he and his col- 
leagues must be given, and be 
seen to be given, access to all 
pertinent testimonies. This is 
a matter in which the British 
culture of traditional secrecy is 
inapplicable. 

It is reported that official 
British medical records con- 
cerning the persons killed and 
wounded on Bloody Sunday are 
being withheld from the public 
until the year 15)47 (“Military ac- 
cused of lying to 1 972 inquiry”, 
30 January). The bans on pub- 
lication of the records must be 
lifted at once, so that quotations 
may be made in the published 
report upon the inquiry. 

Witnesses will also wish to 
read them before being sum- 
moned to the public hearings. 
Unless the documents are re- 
leased for consultation, there 
is a danger that the objectivi- 
ty of the inquiry will be called 
into question before it has 
even begun. 

GEORGE HUXLEY 
Trinity College. Dublin 
The writer mas a Member of the 
Executiw, Northern Ireland 
Civil Rigfrts Association 1971-72 




AND YOU 
REMEMBER 
CHERIE - - ' 


James Hannaway (letter, 4 Feb- 
ruary) writes that his freedom 
to drink and drive should not 
be sacrificed. I am in favour of 
more restrictions on my driving 
freedom - the new lower limit 
on drink-driving, a ban on us- 
ing mobile phones while dri- 
ving, a 20mph speed limit in 
residential areas. Why? Be- 
cause on the best available ev- 
idence, all these measures 
would reduce deaths and seri- 
ous injuries on the roads, and 
I don't think my convenience is 
worth anyone else’s suffering. ( 
MICHAEL NICHOLAS 
Oxford 
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Bombs won’t work 
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We have more deaths on the 
road than other European 
countries. We are more dense- 
ly populated than almost any 
other country in Europe - isn’t 
this likeiy tc ensure we have 
more deaths, regardless of how 
low the drink-drive limit is? If 
we had a zero drink-drive lim- 
it, would this mean that we 
would have no deaths from 
drunken drivers? Is there any 
way of knowing how low the 
limit must be before the effect 
of reduced levels has no further 
effect? We may already be at 
that level, given the number of 
cars on our roads. 

NICK AUSTIN 
Crowhurst, East Sussex 


Bombing Iraq would be inef- 
fective in forcing Iraqi com- 
pliance, as it would serve to 
increase Saddam Hussein’s 
support amongst Iraqi people 
(“Cook flies to the gulf". 4 
February). 

By 1993, according to 
Unicef, the economic sanc- 
tions to impoverish the coun- 
try had caused at least 100,000 
child deaths from malnutri- 
tion, vaccine-preventable dis- 
eases and contaminated water 
supplies. Combined with civil- 
ian casualties in tbe Gulf War 
and the two cruise missile at- 
tacks which have taken place 
since then, it is easy to spread 
the perception that the West is 
interested in harming the gen- 
era! population of Iraq rather 
than its brutal leadership. 

To the small extent that the 
Iraqi government needs the 
support of the people, Saddam 
Hussein would he pleased to 
take any opportunity to portray 
himself as standing up to out- 
side pressure: Britain and the 
United States are trapped, one 
fears, into a narrow and un- 


pleasant range of options be- 
cause they have a narrow and 
unpleasant agenda - the re- 
placement of Saddam Hussein 
with an equally totalitarian, 
but obedient, leader. 

MARK WALMSLEY 
Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire 


What’s the big idea? 


Ham is h McRae argues (“Bill 
or Tony: which one will histo- 
ry remember?”,4 February) 
that neither Bill Clinton nor 
Tony Blair has yet developed 
the “big idea” which was so 
distinguishing a feature of 
Margaret Thatcher's adminis- 
tration. However, he concedes 
that a possible idea is now 
emerging based on altering 
people's perception as to their 
own enhanced responsibilities 
with the state, in effect, acting 
as an enabler rather than a 
provider. 

Tbe prognosis sounds very 
much like the Communitari- 
anism associated with the 
American philosopher Amitai 


Etzioni, with its moral rhetoric 
of rights and duties. This is ail 
very well, as far as it goes, but 
the problem is that the con- 
tours of state and society are 
so much determined by the 
market today that it is 
difficult to see how broader 
structural inequalities can be 
tackled with this type of 
solution. 

For example, the contin- 
gent or part-time workforce in 
the United States (on 1988 
figures) is 25 percent of tbe to- 
tal and fast rising - for many this 
means a life of insecurity, poor 
pay and prospects with few 
benefits. The UK is following 
a similar trajectoty. The big 
idea, if one exists, is to trans- 
form the plight of the bottom 
one-third so that they can share 
in the prosperity of the major- 
ity. I have read or heard little 
from either leader which gives 
grounds for optimism. 
RICHARD de ZOYSA 
Division of Politics 
South Bank University 
London SE1 


Merit from mergers 


It must be very difficult for the 
directors of Glaxo Wellcome 
and SmilhKline Beecham to de- 
cide on the merits or otherwise 
of their merger when they have 
such a strong financial interest 
in its going ahead (Business 
Outlook. 3 February). The ad- 
visers, who are reported to be 
likely to receive £400m for 
their contribution to an agreed 
merger (I would be happy to do 
Ibis myself for rather less), 
also have a considerable in- 
centive, which in many other 
spheres would raise questions 
about the quality of their advice. 

May 1 suggest to the direc- 
tors that they could easily per- 
suade the public of their 
objectivity by committing the 
profit from share options aris- 
ing from the merger (rather 
than from their good steward- 
ship of the company) to char- 
ily, or to the redundancy fund 
for those members of their 
staff whose departure will be 
the prime cause of the added 


value of the joint company? 
This would be analogous to the 
building society which makes it 
a requirement of new members 
that they similarly donate wind- 
fall bonuses. On a rather dif- 
ferent scale, of course. 
MICHAEL SHOES MITH 
Lydbury North, Shropshire 


The case for legal aid 


Martin McKenna perpetuates 
the myth that civil legal aid for 
compensation claims is grant- 
ed to undeserving cases (report, 
4 February). 

r am a partner in a legal aid 
practice. It is very difficult to ob- 
tain legal aid for a cheat who 
has a fighting chance. It is eas- 
ier to obtain legal aid for a client 
who is almost certain to win. 
Unless a client has more than 
a 75 per cent chance of winning, 
he will not get legal aid. 

Further, Mr McKenna per- 
petuates the myth th3t busi- 
nesses end up paying for the 
legal advice they receive in de- 
fending claims. Most business- 


es have legal expenses insur- 
ance and if they do not, then 
they ought to obtain it. 

Claims for personal injury, 
according to the Association of 
Personal Injury Lawyers, cost the 
Legal Aid Fund about 
£55,213,348 and the Govern- 
ment receives from the com- 
pensator (usually an insurance 
company) about £67 m in re- 
payment of benefits received by 
the injured party as a result of 
the injuries suffered. Civil legal 
aid spent on personal injury cas- 
es is therefore money well spent 
The total amount of compen- 
sation recovered in 1995/96 was 
£518^84,482 and meet of this 
will have been paid by insurers. 

The Lord Chancellor, the 
Home Secretary and his min- 
isters are attacking legal aid and 
those lawyers who work with- 
in its confines without produc- 
ing any real evidence that legal 
aid is abused by applicants or 
lawyers. 

AM ROBINSON 
Pearson Caulfield Solicitors 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


Bigoted musicians 


It was predictable a few die- 
hard atonaiists would come 
out of the woodwork and mis- 
construe my speech to the 
World Economic Forum as an 
attack on them (letters, 4 and 
5 February). Yet I specifically 
said that “I do not necessarily 
criticise that style". What I did 
criticise was the arrogant atti- 
tude, exemplified by Marlin 
Parker, that it is only accept- 
able to write contemporary 
classical music in one style. 
That bigoted, narrow-minded 
approach was a primary cause 
of Western classical music's 
current malaise. 

I fafl to understand how Mr 
Parker can interpret my pleas 
for greater media coverage of 
gimmick-free classical music 
and for more concert reviews 
in quality newspapers as “anti- 
culture". And, by the way, what 
does he mean by “contempo- 
rary art music"? 

JULIAN LLOYD WEBBER 
London SW7 


Perhaps James Hannaway and 
his fellow two-pint drinkers 
could consider the possibility of 
“stopping off" for one pint, and 
having their second pint at 
home. 

Capt M D RAHELLY 
Brodford-on-Avon, Wiltshire 


Abolish the lottery 


“We told you so” is always an 
irritating comment, but it re- 
mains the fact that, three years 
ago, many in the churches 
warned that the National Lol-£- 
teiy was an inherently sleazy lir • 
cence to. print money. A 
corruption scandal ended the 
previous national lottety 170 
years ago, after a ran of about 
a century. It now appears its 
successor was tainted from the 
very beginning (“Call for in- 
vestigation into Camelot'slot- . 
tety licence", 5 Febraaiy). 

Given the lamentable track 
record, surely the time has 
come not to reform this chan- 
ty-rabbrngfaxon the poor, but 
to abolish it? 

The Rev PETER HATTON 
Drcdtmch, Worcestershire 


Recaptured by the Pirates, and surrendering again to the other forgotten lures of youth 



MILES 

KINGTON 


Looking back to my teens. I realise that ado- 
lescence wasn't just a lime for experi- 
menting. Itwasa time for giving up as well. 
I think 1 probably abandoned more prac- 
tices in my teeos than l ever adopted or 
persevered with, or indeed that I have 
abandoned since. For instance, before I 
reached the age of 19 or 20 1 had already 
stopped writing poetry, playing rugby, 
playing the trombone, trying to learn 
Welsh, taking bagpipe lessons, doing the 
high jump, attempting to master ballroom 
dancing, having homosexual leanings, and 
reading Agatha Christie and Dennis 
Wheatley. I haven't done any of them since, 
not once. Occasionally 1 regret not having 
learnt Welsh, and when 1 was 19 1 used to 
feel sorry I had managed to read all 
Agatha Christie's books without leaving any 
to look forward to (but then I discovered 
Raymond Chandler), despite which I go 
through life on the whole without a back- 


ward glance to that far-off, oddly assort- 
ed collection of enthusiasms. 

However, the other day I did go bock. 
Not to any of the above practices, but to 
something I thought had been eradicated 
by over-exposure in my teens - to an 
evening of Gilbert and Sullivan. My par- 
ents sent me to the kind of school that liked 
to put on Gilbert and Sullivan productions 
because they were safe and not to difficult 
and sexless and full of opportunities for mu- 
sicians and performers and carpenters, and 
so I found myself from time to time play- 
ing bit parts in The AfikoHo, and HMS 
Pinafore, and lots more. And because 
Gilbert wrote very good jokes and Sullivan 
wrote very good tunes. I enjoyed it and it 
all stuck in my mind somewhere, like a 
deserted poo] in the woods, no longer 
visited but all still there. 

I never thought. of going to see a 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera when l grew up. 


partly because I had grown up, partly be- 
cause it was the sort of thing h was more 
fun to do yourself than see someone else 
doing, and partly because my experience 
at school taught me that if you saw G & S 
done by complete strangers, it wasn't half 
as good as when you knew everyone in the 
cast. I had been taken occasionally to see 
D’Oylcy Carle productions, which were 
dead from the waist up and down, and had 
once see a film of HMS Pinafore ... done 
by Americans which was such an awful con- 
cept that, mentally, I walked out of it. 

(Interestingly, the Americans are often 
nuts about Gilbert and Sullivan, i have nev- 
er worked out why. Is there any uthcr nation 
in the world that even knows about 
G & S? Have the French come to terms 
with them yet? The Germans ...? ) 

And then this week the Theatre Royal. 
Bath, was home for a week to The Pirates 
of Penzance done by the West Yorkshire 


Playhouse. I knew about the WYE They 
were, apparently, wonderful Their pro- 
ductions were often reviewed in places like 
Kaleidoscope, and always raptly, and pul on 
in Leeds, which I couldn't get to. They prob- 
ably had done a good job on The Pirates of 
Penzance. I then discovered that neither my 
wife nor my son had ever seen any G & S, 
so off we went tentatively and fearfully on 
Monday, and I have to report that every- 
one thought it was terrific. Much better than 
I remember it from my teens. 

This was partly because the material it- 
self stood up quite well, like a mature if 
slightly staid pantomime, but mosilv be- 
cause the production look liberties which 
D’Oylcy Carte would never have dreamt 
of, without sabotaging it. Wherever things 
were a bit staid or slow, they camped it up 
a bit - the policemen, especially, were grat- 
ingly over the lop led by a wonderfully 
rubbery Sergeant (Stephen Matthews), the 


Pirate King (Jeremy Harrison) managed 
to be funny as well as tremendously dash-: 
ing, while hero Frederic was terribly tall and 
handsome, and bad a lovely voice. ... 

(I looked up Frederic in the pro-, 
gramme to see who he was played by, and. 
found it was an actor called Mark Umbers, 
of whom his programme biographical note 
said: The Pirates of Penzance is Mark's 
first professional theatre work.” Blimey, ff 
that was his first job, apart from one or two 
bits on TV, he’s going to go far .. .) ■ 

Well, in years to come wilLI lookback 
at this moment as the start of my second 
childhood? The-moment when 1 started re- _. 
verting to lost pleasures? Is that an Agatha , 
Christie novel I see before me? Will I have' 
another hash at the bagpipes? Or the waltz? 

Well, of course not. The idea is quite . 
ludicrous. But then, so was the idea of giv- 
ing Gilbert and SuIIrvan another go. 

I had better watch myself. 
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Mandela fits the job description 
for a hero in the modern world 


DAVID 

aaronovitch 

PRIVACY AND 
prejudice 


Lord Irvine of Lairg, the Lord Chancellor 
* ?. ™ 50 that one nJfoS 

l DMr ' Aaa 1116 voice that 
emerges from beneath that wig is no l«s ™ 

a great actor - Sir Donald i 


rearnng passages from the Old Testament to 
an audience of ladies in a large oak panelled 
room. He is also, of course, both memor to 
and confidante of, the Prime Minister It 
hardly surprising then, that when this voice 
utters, the utterances are treated as lapidary 
One by one they are mentally indsed by hfr 
listeners on imaginary tablets of stone. 

It is therefore difficult for such a man to 
engage in speculation without the world be- 
coming convinced that legislation follows 
dose behind. So when Lord Irvine took Ian 
Hargreaves - the editor of the New States- 
man - upstairs to see his new wallpaper, and 
spoke about a range of subjects, one of which 
was the press and privacy, it was only to be 
expected that his amiably casual replies to 

the questions he was asked should have been 
subsequently invested with an almost im- 
mediate intention. The Lord Chancellor's 
“privacy plans' were giving rise, we were told 
yesterday morning, to ‘•censorship fears”. 

Journalists’ paranoia has been fuelled 
this week by two reminders of the w illingness 
of MPS to speak foolishness in relation to wist 
is printed or broadcast. Brian Walden’s un- 
generous comments about Nelson Mandela 
led more than 50 MPs - mostly Labour - to 
condemn his “disgraceful and jau n d iced at- 
tack” on the South African leader. Their in- 
ference appeared to be that be that Mr 
Whlden’swords should not have been trans- 
mitted. Yet. as Boyd Tonkin's article on this 
page shows, his thesis is property a matter for 
argument not censorship. The same applies 
to Kevin McNamara, a Catholic MP for Hull 
who seemed to suggest that a television pro- 
gramme featuring the cooking and eating of 
a placenta should be banned because it 
amounted to support for cannibalism. 

Yet the Lord Chancellor was not being 
foolish or threatening, but merely engaging 
in a civilised discussion with Mr Hargreaves 
about how to deal with what might be called 
the Great Collision - the difficult meeting 
between the right of the individual to privacy 
and the right of the same individual to free- 
dom of expression. And what lends urgency 
to this discussion is the forthcoming enact- 
ment of the Human Rights Bill (essentially 
the incorporation into British law of the Eu- 
ropean Convention on Human Rights - stay 
awake at the back of the class). Pretty soon 
after the bill becomes law, our judges will 


begin to establish case law on privacy. 

nnintilni F - nor reslraint (which, disap- 
P® Sly. ts not so m e thing that libidinous 

_ I i S P ul in to keep them pure). Peo- 
p seeking to defend their privacy against 
pw>nc encroachment are unlikely to wait im- 

atter stories about them are printed, to 
ptn redress. The horse of their privacy will 
ong havre bolted. So, at first whiff that a sto- 
*y « being prepared, they will want to injunct 
Jhe organisation concerned from printing it 
When (to take the example discussed be- 
tween Irvme and Hargreaves) Robin Cook 
realis ed that he was befog photographed at 

oawtt putting out the rubbish near a flat con- 

tanung someone who was not his wife, be 
roight have sought an injunction a gainst the 
News of the World preventing publication. It 
would attempt to prevent the injunction by 
showing that publication was, fo some way, 
in the public interest. 

Those who fear censorship of any kind are 
franendou^^ 

see it being deployed to thwart legitimate en- 
Wi forcing journalists hallway four an in- 
vestigation to show their bands to the vffiain 
being investigated. The vast wraith of Robert 
Maxwell is always invoked here, to float like 
a poison cloud above the argument (though 
Maxwell, of course, achieved exactly the 
same ends through a bullying use of our ab- 
surd libel laws). But the problem is that pri- 
or restraint in some form must happen. It is 
sod-all use having a right to privacy if you can 
only act once the damage has been done. Like 
virginity, once privacy has been lost it cannot 
be regained. That iswhai our judges are bound 
to say, and what European judges would atm 
rule. The only real question therefore, is who 
will do the restraining - the courts or some 
other body charged with the responsibility? 

And it was here that Lord Irvine came 
up with his little bit of speculation. Might 
not the Press Complaints Commission, mi 
expert body composed of newspaper editors 
and industry grandees, take upon itself the 
role of judging when a story was fo the pub- 
lic interest, and when it was not? Could it 
not, fo addition to imposing fines, create 
some mech anism for prior restraint? 

One of Britain’s more far-sighted editors 
quickly seized upon the Lord Chancellor's 
words. Ibced with the choice between a cnisty 
old establishment figure in scarlet ruling on 
the public interest and the job befog done 
by fellows from the industry, be would far 
rather have the latter, thank you very much. 
It would be better for journalism. 

Yes. but would it be better for the rest 
of you? Certainly, judging by recent events, 
the PCC is -to say the least -an inadequate 
guarantor of the rights of anyone except the 
occasional young prince, and the newspaper 
editors who themselves dominate it. Con- 
sider the cases of Piers Merchant, of Jack 
Straw and -most disgracefully - of the Tory 
shadow minister whose daughter was ‘‘outed” 
last weekend as a prostitute. All clearly out- 
ride the public interest remit, all printed with- 
out any reaction from Lord Vfokebam, 
chairman qf the PC C Ai the same tune, mar- 
vel at the gentleman's agreement that has 
led to the absence of any stories - despite 
their prominence as public figures - about 
the private lives of newspaper editors and 
proprietors, some of whose activities make 
the Borgias look chintzy- If ever there was 
a prior restraint, this is it. 

It may be because I do not know many 
judges, or because I do know too many pro- 
prietors and editors, but if I were you, dear 
reader, I would want the judges to judge. 



BOYD 

TONKIN 

THE WRITING 
.OF HISTORY 


In the climactic scene of Steven 
Spielberg's new blockbuster 
Amistod . the grizzled patriarch 
John Quincy Adams - played 
with a tear-jerking twinkle by 
Antony Hopkins - scans the 
bench of judges in the US 
Supreme Court. He paces up 
and down beside the busts of his 
nation’s Founding Fathers, and 
then points lo “the only living 
hero" in the room. This is 
Cinque, the West African cap- 
tive who has led a revolt aboard 
a Spanish slaving schooner. 
Would Brian Walden, who has 
just scorned Nelson Mandela 
for his feeble use of force fo a 
later struggle against racial 
tyranny, count Cinque as a 
hero? Since the film begins with 
the captives gorily skewering the 
ship's crew with cutlasses, per- 
haps the chief rebel of the 
Amistod would live up to 
Walden's bloodthirsty stan- 
dards. 

Whlden argued in his off- 
the-cuff television lectures that 
modern values have discredit- 
ed heroism fo (he classic mould. 
Hollywood, as ever, disagrees. 
Following the movies’ golden 
rule of “make it simple, make 
it personal". Spielberg trans- 
forms the legalistic wrangles of 
the real Amistad case into a sort 
of cross-cultural romance be- 
tween two exemplars of 
courage and nobility: the Yan- 
kee lawyer Adams and the 
African former Cinque. Popu- 
lar ail loves heroes as much as 
it ever did, as anyone driven 
mad by those endless car ads fo 
which M People cheerily advise 
us to search for one inside 
ourselves will know. And - as 
Spielberg's previous portrait 
of Oskar Schindler shows - the 
concept can embrace an inner 
battle against doubt and weak- 
ness without losing its lustre. 

Yet the features of the 
favoured modem hero have 
changed, and Walden sounded 
most anachronistic fo his stress 
on the conflict-seeking boldness 
of a Lincoln fo 1861, a Churchill 
in 1940 or (he might argue) a 
Thatcher fo 1982. As Man- 
dela’s reputation proves, we 
now admire the courage of 




A man for all cultures: Nelson Mandela has the courage of reconciliation 


reconciliation more than the 
courage of confrontation. And. 
on the forgiveness front, the 
South African president cer- 
tainly trumps every contempo- 
rary rival. This, after all. is (he 
ex-prisoner who extended a 
lunch invitation to Percy Yutar, 
the prosecutor who demanded 
bis death at the Rivonia trial. 
He even described P W Botha, 
who licensed the secret ^rvice 
to kill Mandela's comrades, as 
“a first-class gentleman”. Many 
ANC veterans might have cho- 
sen a phrase such as "murder- 
ing swine". 

Mandela stands at the sum- 
mit of modern heroism be- 
cause complex societies grasp 
that they have, above aiL lo 
learn to live with deep internal 
differences. In contrast to the 
melting-pot optimism of pre- 
vious decades, they now agree 
with the late Isaiah Berlin that 
deep-dyed cultural divisions 
will not fade or blur. Shortly be- 
fore his death. Berlin even 
modified his lifelong Zionism 
to accept the case for a Pales- 
tinian state. In the generation 
before Mandela, Mahatma 
Gandhi had insisted that “An 
eye for an eye makes the whole 
world blind”. We know too 
well that the alternative can 
look like Bosnia or (closer to 
home) Belfast. 

Yet the quest for peace still 
implies that power lies fo the 
hero’s magnanimous hands. 
Walden’s scepticism about 
heroism today also takes its cue 
from a hundred years of de- 
terministic thought that down- 
grades individual wilL For most 


of this century, every half- 
bright schoolchild with an up- 
to-date teacher has imbibed a 
sophisticated scorn for the 
“Great Man" theory of history. 

This contempt has come 
from many points on the intel- 
lectual compass. Outright 
Marxists and softer social the- 
orists argued that grain-price cy- 
cles and even climate change 
can account for the past better 
than the whims of monarchs 
and generals. Forget 
Cromwell’s force or Charles’s 
folly as an origin of civil wan 
look instead at the gentry’s as- 
cent - or the gentry’s dedine; 
at a breakdown fo the rivfl ser- 
vice - or a revival fo the civQ ser- 
vice. 

Much of this anti-heroic 
history has been highly per- 
suasive. Read Ferdinand 
Braudel's wonderful panorama 
of the Mediterranean world in 
the age of Philip B, and you can 
easily believe that Drake could 
have stayed on Plymouth Hoe 
and finished his game of bowls. 
The Armada would have col- 
lapsed under the weight of its 
own contradictions anyway. 
And there was a time when 
smart kids knew you could win 
high marks by attributing almost 
every major event to that sacred 
mantra, “the rise of the middle 
class". 

Other modern forms of des- 
tiny have denied the hero free- 
dom and impact. Descending 
from the cheap debunking of 
Lytton Stracbety’s Eminem 
Victorians, a kind of cut-price 
Freudianism kept its reductive 
focus on the historical actor. 


A Tory backbencher offers his leader a ladder to climb down 



DONALD 

MACINTYRE 

COMMON SENSE 
ON THE EURO 


From deep fo-the interstices of 
the Conservative party, a still 

small mice of sanity. In theoiy 

Tory backbenchers are, by quite 
a long way, the most insignifi- 
cant life form, after May 1997. 
fo the Westminster eco-svsteiu. 
Yet byh cruel ironytfte same 
election that made them irrel- 
evant delivered a new intake of 
'Eht MPS who made up in 
quality quite a lot of what they 
woefully tacked in quantity. 
More of them than usual bad 
good brains ami qufce a fewbad 
knocked about in proper jobs 
before going into parliament. 

One of these, Andrew Tyrie, an 

economist who had worked for 
the European Bank of Recon- 
struction and Development and 
bad been an exceedingly bright 
if spiky adviser W three suc- 


cessive Chancellors — Nigel 
Lawson, John Major and Nor- 
man Lament - has just lit a slow 
and as yet scarcely perceptible 
fuse that may yet detonate the 
controlled explosion needed to 
avert his party’s setfdestruction. 

The commitment to rule out 
EMU for two parliaments was 
always a piece of electoral 
sado-masochism. Its purpose 
was to “lance the bo2” of Eu- 
rope, as William Hague put it, 
and unite the party. But while 
it did unite a critical mass of the 
party - with the important, and 
still threatening exception of 
the famous pro-Europeans 
who gather under the banner 
of Kenneth Clarke - this was 
at the expense of its connection 
with an electorate all too ca- 
pable of seeing this policy has 
the peculiar flaw of being nei- 
ther principled nor pragmatic. ■ 
If the party was against it m 
principle why rule it out for 

only ten years? Ifit wanted to 

wait and see how EMU 
worked, why Bx a a arbitrary 
timetable? _ . . 

^.— 5 ^ 225 ; 


the European FOhcy Fbrum, 
but ft js, fo essence, devastating^ 
ample: that the portentous po- 
litical arguments both for and 

rfZ^ooted: that® for from 


Europe and the UN by Bntam, 


that contrary to received wisdom 
. it is reversible as previous cur- 
reocy'unions have been (there 
would be no “panzers ... rolling 
through the Channel Tunnel" if 
Britain decided to withdraw 
once fo); and that it might have 
economic advantages which 
couldn’t be ignored. Finally, 
and most importantly, he sug- 
gests that the settable stance 
would be to wait and see 
whether EMU can stand the crit- 
ical test of surviving a recession 
- a policy, fo short, both prag- 
matic and principled. 

But what makes the pam- 
phlet so interesting, more even 
than what it says, is where it 
comes from. Kenneth Clarke 
was similarly warning his par- 
ty to drop its EMU policy fo a 
New Statesman interview tins 
week But Tyne's is a new 
voice. Unlike Clarke he isn’t at 
aO part of the left-of-centre, Eu- 
rophile cadre of the Tory par- 
ty. He is at best agnostic about 
whether EMU will be success- 
ful An three of his former boss- 
es -and he was especially close 
to Lawson - are now anti- 
EMU. He is probably more of 
a natural ideological soulmate 
to Peter LiUey than to Chris Fat- 
ten. He admits to being, since 
the collapse of the Berfin wafl, 
“deeply sceptical of the bene- 
fits of the EU in its present form 
to Britain or continental Eu- 
rope” But he is coxnmendably 


should rule out fo advance, 
and before it has to, a decision 
that might be both good for 
British prosperity and for its in- 
fluence on the world, lb do so, 
fo his judgement, is not con- 
ceivably fo the national 
interest. 

But nevermind the nation- 
al interest. There are conse- 
quences fo what what Tyrie is 
saying for the naked self-inter- 
est of his party. If the single cur- 
rency is a failure, the chances 
are that even a Labour gov- 
ernment won’t try to take os 


befog just a few degrees more 
fo favour of the European Ex- 
change Rate mechanism than 
the Tbry government it was able 
to start rebuilding its credentials 
among the pro-European sec- 
tions of business and the elec- 
torate. Yet when British 
membership collapsed, it 
jumped clear of the wreckage 
and let the Ibries take all the 
blame. All the Tories have to do 
fo order to make a similar 
each-way bet is to stay a few de- 
grees more sceptical than 
Labour. If British membership 


‘Britain could leave EMU 
without panzers rolling 
through the Channel Tunnel’ 


a grown-up political party 


into it. But suppose EMU does 
turn oiii to be a success early 
fo the next parliament and that 
Britain is fo danger of befog left 
out Either the Conservative 
Party has to oppose something 
the British people may now 
want. Or it has ignommousiyto 
ebangeits mind - fo one of the 
most opportunist U-turns in 
modem political history - be- 
cause it’s going well. Wouldn’t 
it be vastly better to follow the 
example set on ERM by 
Labour fo opposition? 

Labour showed that by 


of EMU does not happen, the 
party will have been vindicat- 
ed, if it does, the party will hot 
be left catastrophically out fo 
the cold. 

So Tyrie may be persuasive. 
But is anyone fo his party lis- 
tening ? Wasn't the issue re- 
solved once and for all wben the 
shadow cabinet replaced - at 
the cost of a few front-bench 
resignations - its pragmatic 
policy of ruling out the single 
currency “for the foreseeable 
future’’ with one of ruling it out 
for 10 years? The conventional 


wisdom is that it was. My guess 
is that it wasn’t, and that the 
ground on which Tyrie is 
sewing is rather more fertile 
than it now looks. Hague was 
recaptured after the party con- 
ference by the leading figures 
of the fundamentalist anti- 
EMU faction. But there are 
some surprising - and so far 
silent - figures fo the rather 
larger group of centre-right 
MPs. instinctively Eurosceptic 
and opposed to the single cur- 
rency, who may not be as con- 
tent with current policy as you 
might think. These are people 
who would not throw their 
political careers away by fight- 
ing for withdrawal from a sin- 
gle currency and after, a 
Labour government took us fo 
- and who might yet start to re- 
think a policy that commits 
them, to opposing EMU 
throughout the next parlia- 
ment, even if it is a patent eco- 
nomic success. This does not 
suggest that the policy will def- 
initely change, though I think 
it is quite possible. Tyrie has 
provided Hague with a ladder 
to escape down. It may be that 
the militantswill keep the Tory 
leader fo their custody. But I 
suspect that some quite sur- 
prising lory MBs will be seek- 
ing copies - under plain cover 
of course - of this heretical 
pamphlet fo the next few weeks. 

‘Sense on EMIT (EPF, 20 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, London SW1) 


But it now placed his or her role 
within the iron cage of early 
tr auma. As the Irish poet 
George Russell wrote at the 
dawn of the pop-Freudian era, 
-In the lost boyhood of Judas/ 
Jesus was betrayed”. 

In recent years, bargain- 
basement psychoanalysis has 
taken knocks almost as hard as 
those meted out to vulgar Marx- 
ism. Yet just as these two re- 
lated tides of junk determinism 
have receded, another has raced 
up: new-wave Social Darwinism, 
the latest fed of intellectual 
fash i on-victims. Expect, fo the 
coming yearn, a slew of specious 
books that will try to stretch the 
great movements of human his- 
loiy on die Procrustean bed of 
Natural Selection. 

Yet, just as Vfelden adds his 
unscripted half-hours to the 
conviction that the heroic age 
is past, the tide of historical 
thought is on the turn. Plenty 
of cutting-edge historians now 
accept that personalities - he- 
roes, villains, fixers or chancers 
- can mould or change events. 
The most recent explanations 
of the outbreak of the British 
crvD war fo 1642 find its roots 
in particular conflicts and de- 
cisions of the two or three pre- 
ceding years. lb all but fatalists. 
Hitler's virtual coup d ‘it at fo 
January 1933 (as Nazi support 
waned) now looks desperately, 
tragically avoidable. On the 


Glynn Griffiths 

home turf of Marxism itself, no 
serious historian denies that 
I i-nm and Dotsky made an ir- 
replaceable difference to what 
happened fo Russia fo 1917. 
Paradoxically, the transforma- 
tion of the Bolsheviks from mi- 
nor sect to ruling dlite owed 
everything to personal initiative 
and almost nothing to vast sub- 
terranean forces. (Marx, of 
course, expected the Revolution 
fo England first.) Perhaps, at 
some level the loved or loathed 
wtamp ie of Lady Thatcher dur- 
ing tbe 1980s has played a role 
fo re -instating will and choice 
to British historical writing. 

Still if it's ruthlessness that 
Walden seeks, he missed the 
finest living candidate. Gener- 
al No Nguyen Giap first helped 
drive the Japanese from Viet- 
nam. Heading the Viet Mfoh, 
he trounced the French. Then, 
fo charge of the Viet Cong, he 
saw off the United Slates. If 
strategic genius, utter deter- 
mination and a willingness to 
shed the blood of countless 
thousands define heroism, 
Giap’s your man. Yet Viet- 
nam’s tormented history brmj£ 
to mind the dose of Galileo, by 
the deeply unheroic Bertolt 
Brecht “Unhappy the land 
that has no heroes,” laments the 
broken scientist's assistant. 
“No,” replies Galileo. “Un- 
happy the land that has a need 
for heroes.” 


MUST END SOON! 
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British Gas may launch 
telephone challenge to BT 


British Gas is considering 
launching an onslaught 
on the telephones 
market, a move which 
would represent a direct 
challenge to British 
Telecom. Chris Godsmark, 
Business Correspondent, 
reports on the latest 
evidence of the 
cut-throat competition 
between the privatised 
utilities. 


Industry watchers see such 
developments as defensive 
moves by former monopolies 
eager to protect their existing 
customer base. In -recent 
months British Gas has ex- 
panded the range of products 
offered to its customers, with tri- 
als of home insurance, bill pro- 
tection insurance and the 
likelihood of an imminent mwe 
into the home security business/ 
British Gas has also proved 
more aggressive than expected 
in defending its share of the gas 
market, with controversial 
selective price cuts offered to 


loyal customers msome regions 
open to domestic competition. 
So far it has so far lost 934,000 
customers, around 21 per cent 
of homes in competitive areas. 
Centrica will also sell electricity 
when the retail market opens to 
competition later this year. * 
Interest in the phones mar- 
ket has been boosted by recently 
agreed changes due in 2000 to 
shake up the UK’s system of 
telecoms competition. The 
Government tet year signed up 
to a European Union directive 
which would see Britain move 
to a so-called “equal access" 


regime similar to that in the US, 
making it simpler for homes to 
switch from BT 


Sources close to Centrica, the 
supply group which owns the 
British Gas name, said the move 
was one of a number of options 
being investigated to extend a 
brand which is being successfully 
rehabilitated after years of crit- 
icism over customer service. 

One possibility was that a 
service would be launched 
under the name Goldfish, the 
brand created to launch Cen- 
trica's credit card. Despite ini- 
tial scepticism. Goldfish has 
become the UK's fastest grow- 
ing credit card, amassing 
600,000 customers in the space 
of a year. 

Centrica bas also teen close- 
ly monitoring the experience of 
ScottishPower, which has done 
more than any other company to 
expand the multi-utility con- 
cept. Spurred on by its takeovers 
of Manweb, the regional elec- 
tricity company, and Southern 
ScottishPower has moved 
aggressively into other markets 
including gas and telecoms. 

A British Gas spokeswoman 
said: "We’re constantly looking 
at the market We haven't ruled 
it in and we haven't ruled it out" 


NatWest offers cheap 
calls to card users 


NatiVest, the high street bank, 
is preparing to raise the stakes 
in the battle for credit card cus- 
tomers by introducing Visa 
and Access cards whkh wiD al- 
low users to make cheap tele- 
phone calls. The cost of the calls 
will be charged to their cards. 

Credit card users can al- 
ready use their cards to malce 
calls from many payphones. 
Bat holders of NatWest cards 
will be able to make calls from 
any phone. Moreover; the calls 
will be roughly 25 per cent 
cheaper than credit card pay- 
phones. 

Users will pick up any 
phone and dial a freephone 
number; followed by their cred- 
it card account number and a 
PIN number. They can then 
make as many calls as they like, 
and the costs will be charged to 
their credit card. 

The bank already offers the 


service to Ernes who issue 
NatWest cards to their em- 
ployees for nse as corporate 
credit cards. 

Companies are especially 
keen to make sore that em- 
ployees on business trips nse 
the cards when makmgadls be- 
cause the charges -afl of which 
are handled by the telephone 
service group World Telecom - 
dramatically undercut the cost 
of phoning from a hotel room. 

However; NatWest is ready 
to offer the service to its retail 
cardholders in an attempt to 
stop them from switching to 
rival card companies offering 
cheaper borrowing rates. The 
service wfll first be introduced 
to the bank’s 590,000 Gold 
Card customers before being 
extended to users of the re- 
maining 3.5 million NatWest 
credit cards later this year. 

— Peter Thai Larsen 


indirect access, means existing 
BT customers have to dial three- 
digit codes to make long-distance 
calls with other operators, such 
as Cable & Wireless or AT&T 
The new regime would make it 
easier for established brands, 
such as British Gas or Virgin, to 
offer phone services, probably by 
renting capacity off an estab- 
lished long-distance network. 

The arrangement could 
probably see high street brands 
team up with some of the newer 
phone networks such as Ener- 
gjs. It would combine the phone 
company's infrastructure with 
the marketing knowledge and 
billing infrastructure of groups 
such as British Gas. 

The explosion in phone 
competition in recent years 
has seen the wholesale cost of 
phone capacity drop steeply; 
with some 200 companies now 
licensed by Oftel, the watchdog, 
to offer telecoms services. 

Yesterday one of the newest 
operators, Fibrenet, revealed it 
had completed its UK. network 
ahead of schedule at a cost of 
just £7m. The network is used 
for hi gh speed data traffic for 
companies and is rented out to 
other phone operators. 

The company, quoted on 
the Alternative Investment Mar- 
ket, has leased capacity from 
other operators such as Racal 
Tfelecpm, which owns the ibnner 
British Rail Telecom network. 
Fibrenet has combined this with 
its own regional switches pro- 
viding connections to 35 towns 
and cities and a smaller network 
of its own in central London. 

Outlook, page 21 
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The Bank of England 
delighted home buyers j 
and industrialists by not \ 
raising the cost of i 

borrowing yesterday. j 
Diane Cbyte, Economics 
Editor, reports on a 
decision that came in j 
spite of fresh signs of pay} 
pressures and buoyant j 
high street spending. j 
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Cooking up a multi-utility: British Gas could combine with one of the new phone networks 


ICI puts suppliers 


on notice over euro 


Imperial Chemical 
Industries warned 
suppliers yesterday they 
would be frozen out of its 
£5bn-a-year purchasing 
programme unless they 
switched to the euro 
from day one. Meanwhile, 
a senior European 
Commissioner warned 
of the threat posed to 
business the longer the 
Government stayed out 
of the single currency. 
Mkhad Harrison reports. 


Charles Miller Smith, Id’s 
chief executive, said the "prej- 
udice wouid be against" any 
suppliers wbo failed to adopt 
the euro from 1 January. 1999. 
The group would insist on pric- 
ing in euros from suppliers 
across Europe from day one. 

ICI has several thousand Eu- 
ropean suppliers, several hun- 


dred of which are British, while 
annual sales to countries like- 
ly to adopt the single currency 
are about £Z3bn a year. 

IQ estimates that switching to 
the euro wSl save h £15m a year 
in treasury costs-aboul the same 
as die one-off cost of adapting its 
computer systems to cope with 
the single currency. The mil- 
lennium bug will cost it £80m. 

Earlier this week Rover, the 
car group which is now owned 
by BMW, said it expected all its 
suppliers to have converted to 
the euro by next year. Rover 
purchases £4bn worth of com- 
ponents a year, 85 per cenr of 
which are UK-sourced. 

Meanwhile, Yves-ThibauU 
de Silguy, the European Com- 
missioner for Monetary Affairs, 
warned that failure to join a sin- 
gle currency could deter inward 
investors and put British com- 
panies at a disadvantage to 
their continental competitors. 
Speaking in the City last night, 
he said: “How long will British 



UK companies criticise City analysts 


Merrill Lynch is the UK’s 
favourite research house, 
according to a survey 
published yesterday. But 
the plaudit conies with a 
sting in the tail - UK 
companies are becoming 
increasingly concerned 
about the quality 
of City research. 

Lea Paterson reports. 


Yves-Thibauft de Silguy: 
Warned of UK disadvantage 


companies want to bear the 
cost and exchange rate risk of 
non-participation as they do 
business in other membeT 
states? These are costs their 
competitors in the euro zone 
will not have.” 

The strength of sterling 
knocked £190m off ICI profits 
last year. The group said it ex- 
pected exchange rates to remain 
about the same this year. 

Investment column, page 22 


Four out of 10 UK companies 
Say City analysts do not un- 
derstand sales & marketing. 
One in five believes analysts fail 
to grasp corporate strategy; 
management structure or mar- 
ket trends, while 15 per cent 
said analysts could not even 
understand their accounts. 

UK industry also believes 
the quality of City research has 
fallen over the last year, ac- 
cording to a survey of 170 top 
companies by Consensus Re- 
search International (CR1), the 
market research consultancy. 

Some 14 per cent of com- 


panies believed there had been 
a deterioration in the quality of 
research by analysts on the 
“sell side" during 1997. And 6 
per cent said the quality of 
analysis by institutions (or “buy 
side" analysts) had fallen. 

Merrill Lynch topped the list 
of favourite research houses by 
a dear margin, with SBC flfcr- 
burg coming a distant second. 

There was better news for 
SBC Warburg, though, else- 
where in the survey. The Swiss- 
owned bank was voted the 
UK's favourite corporate fi- 


nance adviser in equity markets, 
just ahead of Cazenove, the, 
winner in both 1996 and 1997. 

SBC Wfcibuig also has the 
most corporate finance expertise, 
according to the survey, with J 
Henry Schroder coming second. 

Give Brand, CRI dieot ser- 
vices director, said: “This year’s 
survey shows all too dearly 
how City reputations can be 
built and lost in a relatively 
short space of time". 

Merrill Lynch was rated just 
third in the research list in 1996 
and DnsdnerKJeinwort Benson, 


Top securities houses for research 1997 

1 (3) Merrill Lynch 

2 (2) SBC Warburg Dillon Read 

3 (4=) UBS Securities 

4 (6) NatWest Markets 

5 (4=) HSBC James Capel 

6 (1) Dresdner Ktelnwoit Benson 

7 (7) BZW Securities 

8 (8) ABN Amro Hoare Govett 

9 (-) Schraders Securities 

10 (11=) Charterhouse Tllney 

1996 positions In parentheses 

Space 1997 Annua Bmlar Snowy. Conamais RasaanJi W n ato nal 


the UK's favourite research 
bouse in last year, dropped to 
sixth. Pamnure Gordon and 
Henderson Qostbwaite fell out 
of the research top 10, with 
Schraders Securities and Char- 
terhouse TUney taking their place. 

Although both Barclays and 
NatWest have said that uncer- 
tainty over the future of their eq- 
uity operations hit profits during 
1997, the two banks still Sued well 
in the eyes of UK companies. 

NatWest Markets, which 
last year sold its cash equities 
business to Bankers Trust, came 
fourth in the research top ten, 
two positions better than in 
1996. BZW Securities, now 
owned by Credit Suisse First 
Boston, came seventh. 

CRI also surveyed UK atti- 
tudes to EMU, and found the 
sentiment to be “broadly pos- 
itive". But despite warm feel- 
ings towards EMU, many 
companies are ill-prepared. 

Just 1 percent of companies 
had specific arrangements al- 
ready in place, and more than 
half had yet to begin their 
preparations in earnest 


Business organisations wel-: 
corned the Monetary Policy, 
Committee’s decision to leave 
rates unchanged at 725 pet} 
cent. “This decision was a tough; 
one to make, but we believe the; 
Monetary Policy Committee got 
it right," said Ian Peters, deputy 
director general of the British! 
Chambers of Commerce. 1 
The . Confederation - ofi 
British Industry also expressed 
its relief, and the pound reacted 
by shedding, more than two 
pfennigs to end at DM2.96. Yet 
the CBrs monthly survey of 
business on the high street, 
published yesterday as the MPC 
finished its meeting, painted an 
upbeat picture of consumer 
spending m January. - 

The proportion of retailers V- 
saying sales volumes were 
higher than a year ago out; 
weighed those reporting a falLby 
36 per cent, slightly more than 
the previous month: One in 
five - a higher proportion than 
any time sinoe September 1996 
- said business was above aver- 
age for the time of year. 

Alastair Eperon, chairman 
of the CBTs distributive traded 
survey " panel, sard: “Lasf 
month’s growth reported by ail 
retail sectors is good news." But 
he added that higher volumes 
might have been achieved 
through price discounting in the 
January sales rather than' re- 
flecting a big increase in con-, 
sumer spending. ’ 

A separate survey from the 
Engineering Employers’ Fed-g- 
eration (EEF) sent a dearer sig-- "’ 
nal of potential inflationary 
troubles ahead. For the second 
month running pay settlements 
in the industry had increased, 
after remaining level for most 
of the second half of last year: 

The average settlement re- 
ported by members in the three 
months to December was 3.6 per 
cent, up from 3,4 per cent in the 
three months to November. , 
The EEF said that although 
the rise was small, it represented 
the first signs of an acceleration 
in pay. David Yeandle, head of 
employment affairs, said Jann- . 
ary would be the key month forfc£; 
settlements. 
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Pay deals were now in line 
with headline infla tion after 
trailing below it for the previ- 
ous few months. 
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Abbey National faces £1 bn debt exposure in Asia British Biotech slumps on news of drug launch delay 




Abbey National is understood 
to be carrying an exposure to 
South Korea of anywhere be- 
tween £600m and £1 bn, all of it 
in the form of government 
bonds. The bank is also thought 
to have reduced its exposure to 
Korea and the Asian region gen- 
erally by about £lbn in the 
middle of last year, fearing that 
a number of Tiger economies 
were in danger of meltdown. 

The bank confirmed yes- 
terday tbar it held some assets 


in South Korea, although a 
spokeswoman said they repre- 
sented less than one per cent of 
its total assets, which stand at 
£123bn. 

She added: “These are high 
quality assets with the majori- 
ty of them guaranteed by the 
state. We have not suffered any 
losses as a result and we do not 
expect to suffer any in the fu- 
ture but we are monitoring the 
situation carefully." 

The bank later said that all 


its exposure to South Korea was 
in the form of sovereign debt 
adding that it had no exposure 
to corporate bonds or any cur- 
rency exposure since any gov- 
ernment bonds bought in the 
local Korean currency, the won. 
would have been hedged in dol- 
lars or sterling. 

Abbey National unwound a 
number investments in Asia 
held in the form of asset backed 
securities, treasury bills and 
government bonds last summer. 


As a result it managed to reduce 
its exposure to the region be- 
fore its economies began to 
crash last autumn. 

The bank has a large trea- 
sury operation which controls 
£62bn of assets. There had 
been speculation in the market 
that Abbey had investments in 
Korean corporate bonds, fi- 
nanced through the issue of its 
own paper. However, the bank 
insisted that all its bond hold- 
ings were sovereign. 


Abbey, which reports its re- 
sults on 26 February, also has 
some exposure in the biter-hank 
market in Asia, mainly through 
loans to Japanese banks. 

According to estimates by 
Salomon Smith Barney, British 
banks may have total exposure 
of $5.86 n (£3.6bn) in Korea and 
$4bn in Indonesia. Salomon es- 
timates that HSBC is the most 
exposed with S3.4bn of loans to 
the two countries. 

- Michael Harrison 


British Biotech's shares crashed 
by 41p to 92p yesterday, their 
lowest level for more than two 
years, after it announced that the 
European launch of Zacutex, its 
acute pancreatitis treatment, 
wouid be severely delayed. 

European regulators want to 
wait for the results of a trial of 
1.500 patients, designed to de- 
termine whether Zacutex can 
save lives, before deciding 
whether to sanction the drug. 
British Biotech was hoping that 


Zacutex would be approved 
by this spring. However, the tri- 
al is unlikely to be completed 
before the end of the year. 

Dr Keith McCulIagh, British 
Biotech's chief executive said: 
“This is disappointing for share- 
holders who were expecting 
approval. But this share price 
fell is based on sentiment. The 
decision doesn't affect the long 
term prospects of bringing this 
drug to the market." 

Analysts were concerned that 


the deity eliminates any chance - 
of British Biotech mak ing a 
profit for the neat few years. Bui 
they pointed out that the group’s 
real attraction is marimistat, the 
potential blockbuster cancer . 
drug. British Biotech confirmed 
that trials of marimistat were stffl 
on track and should be coin? . . 
pleted by early in 1999. ■ •/(» 

Concerns about delays has 
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to collapse from a peak of 3265p: 

— Andrew Yates 
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Challenge of the US giants beckons for Misys 


OUTLOOK 

QN A LANDMARK 
FOR THE UK 
SOFTWARE GROUP, 
-TELEPHONY PLANS 
OF BRITISH GAS. 

AND MONSOON 
COMING TO MARKET 


2°I h 1 S n ’ t beard of Misys, it’s 

U P' This is Britain's veiy own 
It may not yet be a household 
but its stock market value is £ 18 bn, 

means that when the committee that 
ea es on these things sits down next 
htofy tllaI ^ become 
Z® ™ wfonnaUon technology compa- 
ny to be granted a place in the FTSE 100 
index. 

’fine, joining the Footsie is a largely 
symbolic event But nothing could more 
elegantly describe the changing fecc of the 
entish economy. Misys - a company 
which is less than two decades old and 
joined the stock market as a £10m tiddler 
ll years ago - is now worth more than such 

CrafnnHv • « . . . _ 
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awl Bine Qrde. The company that is most 

hkely to drop out of the Fbotsie to make 
way for it is Sir Stanley Kalms’ Dixons. 
b®sys is no exception; thrusting rival 
software groups such as Sage, Serna and 
Logica are only a few steps behind. 

So bow has Misys done it? The answer 
is a combination of acquisitions and 
growing demand. One part of its growth 
was as a consolidator in the banking soft- 
ware market, hoovering up a number of 
small niche players and selling their prod- 
ucts to banks around the world. At the 
same time, however, it has also had the 
benefit of expanding markets as banks 
have rushed to automate every conceiv- 
able aspect of their businesses. 

Careful management of cash has been 
a h allma rk, a technique Kevin Lomax the 
chairman, must have learnt at the feet of 


his previous employer Lord Hanson. 
Then there's the following wind of a very 
generous share price rating. Misys shares 
now trade on a multiple of 38 times next 
year’s forecast earnings. 

Still, let's not get carried away. Viewed 
from the US, Misys and rhe rest of the 
British JT industry are small fry, dwarfed 
by Microsoft, Intel and a whole raft of 
companies you've never even heard of. To 
be a force in the global software indus- 
try, Misys is going to have to become many 
times larger. Even so this is something of 
a defining moment for the British stock 
market. At last, an IT company in the 
FTSE 100. 

British Gas lines up 
for phone wars 

Who’dwanl to be a telephone company? 
Well quite a lot actually. Despite advances 
in technology which industry executives 
say will eventually deliver free or near free 
voice telephony, there were more than 300 
licensed telecom operators in the UK at 
the last count and rising. Now British Gas 
wants to add itself to this burg eoning list 
of competitors. 

One way of looking at this is that it must 
be mad. Discounted telephony is now so 
common and the market place becoming 
so competitive that it is a wonder anyone 
makes money out of it at all any longer. 
The newspapers have become full of 
special slashed priced offers. Enhanced 


competition is only part of the story. New 
technology should in any case be causing 
the cost of voice telephony to plummet. 

The internet already offers limitless 
written communication for only margin- 
al cost. In the last few years voice com- 
munication over the internet has also 
become passible, though quality is still 
poor. At the same time, however, the tech- 
nology used to transmit traffic across con- 
ventional networks has advanced to a level 
which makes it possible to deliver services 
for a tiny fraction of present costs. This 
is because of the almost limitless capac- 
ity of new networks for simultaneous trans- 
mission of voice and data. 

The only thing that stops the price 
falling to virtually nothing immediately is 
that the world is still largely dominated 
by national monopolies with big overheads 
and a huge capital investment to recoup 
in an ageing infrastructure. As competi- 
tion begins to bite that will change. These 
monopolies will have to start cannibalis- 
ing their own customer base with new low 
cost telephony to survive. 

For the moment there is not much sign 
ofBTs profits suffering from all this. BT 
seems able to grow its volume and rev- 
enues ar a pace which outstrips its fall in 
market share. But it cannot long remain 
thus. The basic business of transmitting 
voice and data will eventually become 
pure, low cost, utility stuff. Because of the 
ability of modem networks to offer lim- 
itless capacity, it may even have to sold 
at a loss. Telephone companies will make 
their money not out of the business of sell- 


ing conventional telephony but out of val- 
ue added services, and fcy persuading 

er product and service providers to sell 
their wares via the telephone. 

In a curious way, all this helps explain 


why British Gas should want to enter this 
cut throat business. Tfetephony wifl too®!® 
just another string to its multi utility bow, 

and if the most valuable thing in busiMss 

is knowledge of the customer, British Gas 
and its parent, Centrica, wifl have rthi 

< T T.I.V. • f tnirtimt an A hlllinp 


systems are set to become mere conduits 

fcjr the sale of a huge range of other prod- 
ucts and services. 

Monsoon prompts 
worries on price 

So it was second time lucky after aft for 
Peter Simon, the founder of the Monsoon 
fashion chain. The former encyclopaedia 

salesman, who had to puD the group's float 
18 months ago, has signed up a blue chip 

register of shareholders at the second at- 
tempt and got a top of die raDge price into 
the bargain. The Armani-clad retafler is 
now £88m richer and he stDl has three 
quarters of a business worth £352m- 
Institutiopal investors seem to have 
bought the story; the question for private 
investors fc whether tteysfewiddothesanie. 
This is a strong brand with a 12 year 

record of unbroken profit growth and a 

- _ • — 


concerns. Hie key worry is the 
lPSp Monsoon has been i floated at 
tnnrnto the market and atastaggermg 
three and half times sales. 
tlemaisin for error. Hiesecond concern 
is Monsoon’s margins, which at the gross 

level are a staggering 62.6 per cent. No 
much scope for improvement there. 

Hw final issue fe the abandonment of 

the float in 1996 over the ultimate bene- 
ficiaries of a Maltese-registered trust 
which owned two thirds of the shar^Bw 

Simon said then that he was not a benen- 

cfciy. He later retracted that statement by 
ray ing there were pertain caamigtapcesnp- 

der which he might have benefited 
Even .though all this is now in the past, 
he stili wiD not say bow the trust was set 
up, who its beneficiaries were, or bow he 

managed to buy out its interest Hus trust 
has now been unwound and another trust 

(MY Mr Ktmnn’s behalf v. 1 con- 


volatfle end of high fashion. But there are 
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he’s removed all rema inin g concerns. Bui 
if all this is now irrelevant, why is Mr Si- 
mon so reluctant to explain it? 

Outside investors will find themselves 
a powerless minority in a company dom- 
inated by a founder entrepreneur. The his- 
■ tory of Buch companies generally doesn’t 
inspire confidence. This is not to denigrate 
Monsoon, which is a good business, or Mr 
Simon who created and developed it. It 
may well be that all these concerns prove 
groundless and that indeed the stock will 
soar. Even so there’s enough risk there to 
justify extreme caution. 


Misys set to be the first IT 
company in the FTSE 100 


Misys, the fast-growing 
software group, is set to 
become the first British 
information technology 
company to join the 
FTSE 100 when the 
members of the Index of 
leading shares are 
, reviewed next month. 

Peter Thai Larsen reports 
■ on (tow tiie City has- - - • 
warmed to the sector. 

Shares in Misys have risen 
strongly in the past two months 
as investors have responded 

- positively to the creation of a 

- separate IT sector by the Stock 
^Exchange. 


As (he largest constituent of 
the index, Misys has attracted 
a lot of the attention from in- 
stitutional investors seeking to 
raise their exposure to the sec- 
tor. Since the index was an- 
nounced early in December, 
Misys shares have gained al- 
most SO per cent in value. 

The shares rose strongly 
a gain early yesterday, but fisil 
back when executive chairman 
Kevm Lomax and several other 
directors revealed that they 
had sold some of their shares 
at 2358p. They ended the day 
up lOp at 2502p. 

Still, at yesterday’s dosing 
price Misys is worth almost 
£2-8bn, making it the 93rd 
largest company in the UK 
and virtually guaranteeing it 


formal emiy into the FTSE 100. 

Misys’ inclusion will be a 
symbolic moment for the 
British IT industry. The market 
has enjoyed explosive growth in 
the past 15 years as more and 
more companies have intro- 
duced information technology 
into their businesses. Demand 
has grown even faster in recent 
years as firm s attempt to pre- 
pare their systems for the mil- 
lennium and European 
monetary union. 

However, many in the in- 
dustry fisel that the CSty has been 
dow to recognise the attractions 
of IT companies, and that this 
has starved them of funding and 
hampered their development 
Until recently, British IT com- 
panies were valued less highly 


than their US counterparts, 
prompting several groups to 
bypass the London market en- 
tirety and list on Nasdaq. 

But Mr Lomax believes the 
Gey’s aversion to hi-tech com- 
panies has eased. “The quality 
of research is improving and in- 
vestors are getting better 
served,” he said 

Formed in 1979, Misys 
floated on the Unlisted Secu- 
rities Market in March 1987 at 
a share price of 95p and a mar- 
ket value of less than £10m. 
Eleven years on, the company 
is worth 280 times as much and 
its share price has seen a 26-foid 
increase. 

The company started out 
selling software for the insur- 
ance industry, but most of its 


Sale ends The rise and fall of Sears’ shoe empire 


shoe 

empire 


Sears, the troubled retail group, 
finally doted the chapter on its 
disastrous footwear business 
yesterday with the sale of Cable 
& Co to US group. Nine West. 

The deal netted Sears a 
profit of. fG-fim, making it only 
the second shoe format it has 
managed to sell without incur- 
ring substantial losses. The 
deal means that Sears has sold 
. 10 footwear brands in the last 
few years,, at a net loss of 
£150m and a cost of 2,400 jobs. 

It marts the end of a 
footwear enqjircttuift up by the 
late Sir Charles Gore in the 
1950s, which . grew to its peak 
in the 1980s when it had 24*00 
shops. "At that stage it ac- 
counted for cme in four of all 
-shoe sales in Britain. 

Astedhcwa company came 
to fr rt te r aw aya position of such 
martet leadership. Sears’ chair- 
man. Sir BobBeid, said: “At the 
lime the business was state of the 
art but then the market moved 
on. The .wqy people are buying 


1891 John Seats sets up 

■ftuetorm, making shoes 

1933 Charles Clare buys Sears, 

Freeman, Hariy Wilis 

(FHW), Saxone, Curtess 

1957 Establishes Brfflsti Shoe 
Corporation (BSC) 

1985-87 Sears has 2,500 shops, 
with 25% of shoe market 

1BS5 CEO Uam Strong decides 
to dispose of BSC after 

profits slump 

Aug 95 Sals FHW. Trintorm and 
Mansfield to Facia for 
£1 6m toss 

Feb 96 Sens Saxone and Curtess 
to Facia. Net toss: £30m 

July * facia stores return .tp Sears , 
after fliflng Mo- . a • 

' s*rtifebtekin 

Aligns SeltertiishPuppytoSlytD- 

Net profit E0.5tn 

Ah 0 97 Safis Saxone to Stylo for Sh3fC PHCG 
net loss of £8m pence 

120 

Abo 97 Setts concessions business 

to Nine west Net toss of no k 

£2m IL 

Sept 97 Liam Strong quits. Davtti 100 

janes takes over M 

Dbc 97 Setts Dotets to Atom Net ^ 

loss £1 3m %'J. i .r-J 

Dec 97 Setts Shoe Express to PW8p 70 's*f >.ff , 7 

Green. Net loss: E65m 

Dsc 97 SeBs Shoe CKy is sototo 
j 8refltano. Net toss: £27m 50 



Share price 

pence 

120 — 


iSffl 


anymore but boy shoes along 


had a whole bunch erf brands 
, iat weren’t working any more.” 

He said British people tod 

become a nation of training 
shoe and sports shoe wearers* 
They were Jess interested in 


inch -as Shoe Express and 
Doles but went to places like 
Marks & Spencer^ Next and 


Sean* manage ment has 
a criticised for being too 
vroste changes in footwear 

jion and for changing its re- 
formats too often. Bnt Sir 
i> said he looked forward to 


vfestforE0.6m profit 


a better future for the group: 
“I*ve got rid of my losers. All 

rve got left now are winners. 
However, he admitted that 
some of the group’s “winners 
-made insufficient profits- 
Cable & Co has been ac- 
quired for £6m by Nine Wash 
die USgroup which also bought 
its concessions business. The 
now to 180 shoe 
srnres and concesaoos ra the 
irK.lt also owns Red a Ten© 
and Shoe Studio. It "plans to re- 
taand the 25 Cable & Co out- 

SdertheNineVJfestnam^ 

Robert Gahrin, the group s 


1995 1W8 1897 1998 


chief financial officer, said the 
UK shoe market was a good 
opportunity. “We are experi- 
encing great success in the UK 

since we moved in.” , 

. Nine West has.I, 450 stores 
worldwide, including U00 in 
the US. and had group sales last 
year of $l-8bo (£l.lbn). 

Sears will now concentrate 

tsi the demerger of its Self ridges 

and Freemans businesses, 
which will leave the group with 
onty its womenswear chains 
such as Wallis. Sears shares 
rose0.5pto46.75p. 

- Nigd Cope 


German unemployment 
reaches post-war record 

Germany's unemployment rate hit a new post-war record of 
12.6 per cent last month, or 4.8 million people, but the in- 
crease from 11.8 per cent the previous month was due en- 
tirely to a seasonal rise in joblessness in construction. Adjusting 
for seasonal variations, unemployment fell by 72,000, its first 
decline for 10 months. However, economists did not see this 
as the start of an improving trend, and it will do nothing to 
alleviate the mounting political pressure on the government 
to take derisive action to cut unemployment The Bundes- 
bank left German interest rates unchanged yesterday. 

Asian miracle ’not over* 

A high-level meeting in London of officials from Asian and 
European countries ended yesterday with a fairly optimistic 
assessment of the fall-out from Asia’s financial crisis. Hie 
concluding statement from the two-day meeting, preparing 
for the Asian and European heads of government summit 
in April, said the impact on Asia itself would be “material 
bat manageable”. Taking a longer-term view, according to 
Nigel Wicks, the senior Tteamry official chairing the meet- 
ing, the Asian miracle had not ended. 

Far East crisis hits Bass 

Rfry, the leisure giant, said that the economic crisis in the Far 
East had taken its toD on its hotel business. Revenues per avail- 
able room fell 12 per cent in Asa in the first 16 weeks of its 5- 
nanrial year. Sir Ian Prosser, the chairman, said fewar people vrere 
travelling within Asia. Bass said the group as a whole had trad- 
ed in line with expectations. Bass shares dosed down 2p at 942pL 

KPMG merger inquiry 

The planned $18bn merger between the Big Six accounting and 
management consulting Anns KPMG and Ernst & Young is 
to be subjected to a full investigation under the European Union's 
merger regulations. Both firms said they had expected the an- 
nouncement, but were confident that the European Commit 
SJC®’sstagc-frwo inquiry would demonstrate that the deal to create 
theworkfslargest professional services firm should be allowed 

fn go ahead. TTre C THrmrisri nn nrnirwmr<»H its jm/ psaSgarinn mtr> 

the proposed merger between two other Big Six firms, Coop- 
ers & Lybrand and Price Mfeterhouse, last month. 

Names fight NU on homes 

TWo hundred Lloyd’s names wiD today issue a writ against Nt^-- 


Norwich Union is seeking to recoup the value of payments it 
has made to oorerundawritn^lofisesfor the names. Hie names 
had bought policies from NU which allowed them temporar- 
ily to put off paying for losses while NU paid them. As secu- 
rity, NU had a charge against their homes. Geoffrey HaD, of 
the Norwich Ihuon Action Group, ^ will allege that NU concealed 
information it had about forthcoming losses when it sold the 
policies, between 1987 and 1992, NU dedmed to comment 


Monsoon comes to market at second attempt 


growth has come from banking 
software. “We noticed that the 
software industry was very frag- 
mented while the customers we 
were selling to were very large,” 
said Mr Lomas. 

Mr 'Lomax ascribed Misys’ 
success to sticking closely to its 
business model and carefully 
controlling its cash flow, which 
it has used to fund acquisi- 
tions. Since joining the stock 
market, Misys has done rough- 
ly 30 deals, ranging from tiny 
software operations to last year’s 
£584m acquisition of US health- 
care software group Medic . 

“Anybody who can grow a 
company that quickly deserves 
considerable praise,” said in- 
dustry analyst Richard Hotway. 

Outiook, this page 


Monsoon, the women’s fashion 
retailer, has succeeded in its 
second attempt to float on the 
stock market. The group’s ad- 
visers yesterday announced 
that the institutional placing 
had been over-subscribed at an 
offer price of 198p. This values 
the group at £352m. 

There had been concerns 
that investors would spurn the 
float because of the difficult re- 
tail dimate and concerns about 
the group’s high margins and 
growth plans. The group’s un- 
successful attempt to come to 
the market in 1996 was also a 
concern for some.^ The float had 
to be pulled due to concerns 


-over the ultimate beneficia- 
ries of a Maltese-based trust 
which owned the bulk of the 
shares. This time, the group’s 
adviser, NatWest Markets, is 
said to have assembled a “blue- 
chip shareholder register”. 

However, some still ex- 
pressed concerns over the pric- 
ing. “They are floating it at 
three-and-half times turnover, 
which looks quite remarkable ” 
said one senior firadmangsr who 
derided not to invest Another, 
who also derided not to buy the 
shares, said: “It’s a rag trade com- 
pany. Fhslncsis wax and wane and 
companies get it wrong. We 
weren’t enthused by it” 


The price gives the shares a 
forward p/e ratio of about 18. 
Th*?is» | dight discount to the re- 
ran sertnrbut a premium to the 
market SG Securities said the 
price left “no margin for error" 
and claimed a price of 150p 
would have been more realistic. 

The float will net the 
Monsoon founder Peter Simon 
a windfall of £88m. Mr Simon 
and his family will still own 74.6 
per cent of the company 
following the flotation. No new 
money is being raised 

Dealings in the shares are ex- 
pected to start next Wednesday. 

- N igel Cope 
Outlook, this page 


NEW INVESTMENT RATES 

Effective from 6 February 1998 . 


Sariwrourii 120 *128 By Rut 
£50,000 - £250000 
£25,000- £49,999.99 
£10.000 -£24,999.99 
£5,000 ■ £9,999.99 

ScuWttgmoa ioo ay ftwt 

£5,000 - £49,999.99 
£1,000 -£4,999.99 * 

Scarborough 75 & 75 By FM1 

£25.000 -£250,000 

£10,000- £24,999.99 

£5,000 - £9,999.99 

£2,500 - £4,999.99 

£1 ,000 - £2,499.99 

Scarborough Fifty & Fifty By fast 
£40,000 -C 50, 000 
£25,000 ■ £39,999.99 
£10.000 - £24,999.99 
£1,000 -£9,999.99 

Scarborough M 4 30 By fast* 

£1,000 - £250.000 

£100 -£999.99 

Scarborough Standard 
£25,000 ■ £250,000 
£10,000 -£24,999.99 
£5,000 -£9,999.99 
£100 -£4,999.99 


Boon & Bond By fasttt 

vKccpnfe Instant Accrostt 

£2,500 - £250,000 
£1,000 -£2,49959 
£15 -£999.99 

SKeepsafe By Pbsl++ 
£2^0 -£250,000 
£1,000 - £2,499.99 
£15 -£999.99 


£1,000 - £5.000 
£500 - £999.99 
£250 -£499.99 
£100 -£249.99 
£10 - £99.99 

Suxs-aver (rates include a 
1% gross interest baoutfSff 
£50,000 -£250,000 
£25,000 -£49,999.99 
£10,000 -£24,999.99 
£5,000 - £9,999.99 
£500 - £4,999.99 
£250 - £499.99 
£10 - £249.99 

first fast Flus 
£50,000 -£250,000 
£25,000 - £49.999.99 
£10,000 - £24,999.99 

Scarborough first Fwf 
£25,000 - £250,000 
£10,000 - £24,99939 
£1.000 - £9.999.99 
£100 -£999.99 
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3.90 
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3.40 

272 

235 
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Scarborough 120 A 120 By PM 
£50,000 - £250,000 
£25,000 - £49,999.99 
£10,000- £24.999 39 
£5,000 - £9,999.99 

Scarborough 100 & 100 By fast 
£50,000 -£250,000 
£5,000 -£49,999.99 
£1.000 -£4,99939 

Scarborough 75 & 75 By fast 
£ 25 , 000 -£ 250.000 ’ - 

£10,000 - £24,999.99 
£5,000 - £9,999.99 
£2,500 -£4,999.99 
£1,0)0 - £2,499.99 

Scarborough fifty & fifty By Post 
£40,000 -£250,000 
£25,000 - £39,99959 
£10,000 -£24,999.99 
£1,000 - £9,999.99 

Scarborough 30 & 30 By fast* 

£ 7 . 000 -£ 250,000 
£100 - £999-99 

Scarborough Standard 
£25,000 -£250,000 
£10,000 - £24,999.99 
£5,000 - £9,999.99 
£100 -£4,999.99 

First fast Plus 
£50,000 -£250,000 
£25,000 - £49.99939 
£10,000 - £24,999.99 

Scarborough first fast* 

£25,000 -£250,000 
£1 0,000 ■ £24,999.99 
£1.000 -£9,999.99 
£100 -£999.99 


iMant Access By fast 
£1,000 - £250.000 

Scarborough TESSA 

Keepsafr Bonus Interest 
£2.500 - £250,000 
£1,000 - £2,499.99 
£ 15 - £ 9995/9 


SCARBOROUGH 

building society 

Prospect House, PO Box 6, Scarborough Y012 6EQ 

For full detail please contact your local Branch or phone 
our 24 hour hweament Mbrawtaii Une ore 

01723 500616 
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Picture remains 
unclear for ICI 


Imperial Chemical Industries has un- 
dergone such a year of transition that 
its 1997 results are of limited value ei- 
ther as a comparison with previous per- 
formance or as a yardstick for how weC 
it may do in the future. Profits before 
tax and exceptional; cazne in at £385 
against £603 m. This was towards the 
bottom end of the range but not wildy 
unexpected given the clobbering IG 
took from exchange rates and its soar- 
ing interest bOL The strong pound 
wiped £1 90m off earnings while the ac- 
quisition of Unilever's speciality chem- 
icals business helped debt levels to peak 
at £6Jbtu increasing the interest charge 
for the year from £89m to £25 lm. 

Therevt^vingdoorat 9, MiHbankhas 
seen £L5bn worth of businesses sold off, 
a further £1 J2bn of sales contracted and 
perhaps another £800m of disposals to 
come this year as IG sheds its indus- 
trial chemicals image and concentrates 
on a portfolio of paints, flavourings, 
fragrances and fine chemicals. 

The result is a riot of continuing 
operations, discontinued operations, 
continuing operations to be discon- 
tinued, exceptional and goodwill 
write-offs. ICi’s decision to squirrel 
away £440mof the £777m profit it made 
on disposals last year and use the mon- 
ey as provisions against losses expect- 
ed on the upcoming sale of Tiaxide and 
explosives means that the picture this 
year should look a lot cleaner. 

The combination of the Asian down- 
turn, slowing world growth and un- 
favourable exchange rates wfll make for 
another tough year in 199& But the good 
news is that ICTs exposure to the Far East 
has more than halved to 12 per cent of 
turnover following the sale of IG Aus- 
tralia. Meanwhile, the exit from indus- 
trial chemicals will reduce currency 
exposure while the nature of the prod- 
uct range means that IG manufactures 
much more of its output in local markets. 

The 50 per cent jump in fourth quar- 
ter profits showed the contribution 
from the Unilever acquisition flowing 
through, particularly National Starch 
where operating margins are ap- 
proaching 15 per cent. However, the 
task will be to achieve double-digit mar- 
gins in the other businesses. Debt lev- 
els this year will fall to £2.6bn and 
perhaps lower, sharply reducing the in- 


ICI: At a glance 
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terest bill while the clearout of under- 
performing bulk chemical rump, 
should help earnings. The shares, up 
39p to 97Sp, put IG on a forward mul- 
tiple of 1S.5 times earnings supposing 
profits around the £600m mark. this 
year. Still scope for buying. 

A reminder of 
the biotech risks 


If anybody was in any doubt that in- 
vesting in biotech shares was as risky 
as roulette, yesterday's announcement 
from British Biotech was a timely re- 
minder. Its share tumbled by 41 p to 92p 
on news that the European launch of 
Zacutex, its treatment for acute pan- 
creatitis, wQI be delayed for a year. 

The news is hardly catastrophic for 
the group. After all Zacutex is far less 
important than marimastat, the po- 
tentially block-busting cancer drug, 
which British Biotech is pushing 
through clinical trials. And the delay 


in maketing Zacutex will knock just 
£Sm off analysts' profit forecasts for the 
year to April 1999, hardly enough to 
justify the £270m drop in the value of 
the group yesterday. 

But biotech stocks are ruled by sen- 
timent. It is hard to believe that less 
than two years ago British Biotech was 
valued at more that £2bu and vying for 
a place in the FTSE 100. Delays in 
product launches had a devastating 
effect on the share price, and the group 
is now valued at just £607m. 

Problems at British Biotech have 
had a huge knock-on effect. Zacutex 
would have been the first treatment 
produced by a biotech company to 
reach the market and start producing 
a profit. A successful launch would have 
buoyed the whole sector, but the delay 
is a bitter pill to swallow and caused 
biotech shares to tumble again. 

That said, nothing has really 
changed. If marimastat gets through 
clinical trials it could generate sales of 
£lbn; if it doesn’t the shares will prob- 
ably sink without trace. You pay your 
money and-take your chance. As for the 


rest of the sector, delays in Zacutex 
should have no impact on other com- 
panies’ earnings prospects. 

It seems the only sensible way to ap- 
proach biotech shares is to spread the 
rifles by buying a basket of international 
stocks. 


Hardy’s gas find 
lights the gloom 


Hardy OH & Gas lit up an otherwise 
gloomy sector yesterday with news of 
its bumper gas find in Pakistan. In- 
vestors, who have been watching share 
prices fall across the board as a result 
of the plunging oO price, reacted with 
predictable enthusiasm, pushing 
Hardy’s share price up 37p, or almost 
15 per cent, to 2&5p. 

Is this rise justified? Well, per- 
haps. Hardy reckons its share of the 
field, which will faD to about 24 per cent 
onoe negotiations with the Pakistani 
government are completed, adds the 
equivalent of 40-30 million barrels of 
oU to its reserves. Even at the bottom 
end of the range, that’s an increase of 
24 per cent. Demand for the gas in Pak- 
istan is strong, and long term there’s 
even the possibility - politics permit- 
ting - of exporting it to India. Hardy 
should be able to finance the cost of 
developing the well without loading up 
its balance sheet with debt. 

But ofl exploration companies are' 
valued as much by sentiment as by bard 
analysis. Because Hardy has managed 
one big find, investors will be more will- 
ing to bet on it repeating the trick. The 
other unanswered question is just bow 
large a field Hardy is suiting on. Until 
it does more tests, no one will really 
be sure. But the chances are that the 
current estimates are conservative. 

Of course, there are plenty of risks. 
The tests may prove to be bogus, 
while the political sands could always 
shift against Hardy. But yesterday’s 
share price move only begins to reverse 
six months of dramatic share price 
underperformance. 

Investors wOl still remember the ex- 
ample of Cairn Energy, which watched 
its share price rise almost sevenfold in 
1996 on a series of oil discoveries in the 
sam e part of the world. The shares 
remain a punt, but at 285p the down- 
side is probably protected while the 
potential upside is huge. 


Halifax scraps charges for 
mortgage indemnities 


Halifax, the retail bank, 
yesterday stopped 
charging customers for a 
highly controversial form 
of insurance which 
protects mortgage 
tenders from losing 
money on repossessions - 
at the expense of their 
customers. As Andrew Verity 
reports, it may force its 
rivals to follow suit 


Halifax now joins Cheltenham 
& Gloucester and Mortgage Ex- 
press among the few who do not 
insist on the insurance. 

Mortgage indemnity guar- 
antees (MIGs), which are paid 
for by the customer but protect 
only the lender, added up to 
£1,020 to a mortgage worth 
£100.000 until yesterday. Now 
Halifax will charge customers 
nothing for loans below 90 


per cent of the house value. 

Financial advisers and con- 
sumer groups have become in- 
creasingly angry at the sale of 
MIGs. Lenders typically buy the 
product from just one insurer. 
They also gain com missi on on 
its “sale” to the customer. 

Alistair Conway, m a n ag in g 
director of Clark Conway, an 
independent financial adviser, 
said: “Most buyers do no not 
understand what MIGs are and 
are shocked when they dis- 
cover the cost People are also 
shocked to find they could still 

be chased for losses many years 

after losing their homes.’’ 

When repossessions grew 
sharply in 1992, lenders fre- 
quently lost money as repos- 
sessed houses were sold at a 
loss. The greater risk caused 
MIG premiums to rise. With the 
housing market now bouncing 
back, advisers claim MIG pre- 
miums have failed to fall. 

Mortgage protection has be- 


come wcreasmgfycoatroversiai 
both for lenders and the Gov- 
ernment 

- In a separate development, 
Liberal Democrat MPs have ac- 
cuse the Government of push- 
ing people on income support 
into unnecessary mortgage ar- 
rears. • 

The Government last week 
admitted it based mortgage in- - 
terest benefit on an interest rate 
used by the 30 biggest building 
societies. The Lib Dems said 

claimants were losing money be- 
cause most lenders are now 
banks, charging higher interest 
The Government takes at 
least three months to change its 
rate of interest. It currently 
stands at 7.97 — against a mar- 
ket rate of 8.7. 

Steven Webb, MP for 
Norths von, said: “I don’t see 
why there shouldn’t be a law 
sayin g as soon as official inter- 
est rates rise, so does thj^- 
benefit" 
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Texas Utilities claims Energy Cable group 
bid would be in the clear in £375m deal 


Texas Utilities, the Dallas power 
soppiier considering a bid for 
Energy Group, yesterday 
pledged that any takeover offer 
should not meet with opposition 
from regulators. 

Jarrell Gibbs, Ibxas’ deputy 
chairman, revealed that the 
group had met'with Professor 
Stephen Littlechild. the elec- 
tricity regulator, on Monday to 
put the company’s case. A 
three-way bid battle for Energy 
Group remains a possibility, 
after PadfiCorp of the US this 
week launched a raised £4.06bn 
bid for. the company, which 
owns Eastern Electricity. 

Mr Gibbs said there was no 


reason why a Texas bid should be 
referred to the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission. Pacifi- 
Corp was cleared by the MMC 
to bid for Energy Group last De- 
cember. “We will satisfy any of 
the concerns the MMC ex- 
pressed and maintain Eastern’s 
credit Taring, " said Mr Gibbs. 

Texas also hit back at claims 
that the company’s environ- 
mental record made an MMC 
referral more likely. 

The company is thought to be 
some way off makin g a formal 
bid, which could involve selling 
its Peabody coal business in the 
US. 

— Chris Godsmark 


COMPANY RESULTS 


Turnover t Pre-tax t EPS Dividend 
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Consolidation in the UK cable 
industry continued yesterday 
when operator NTL announced 
an agreed $600m (£375m) 
takeover bid for Comcast UK, 
its rival. The companies, which 
are both quoted on the Nasdaq 
stock market, have been left out 
of recent merger activity. 

The deal casts doubt on the 
ongoing negotiations between 
NTL and TeleWest, the UK’s 
second largest cable operator. 
Talks have been continuing c 
since last August, and are widely 
tbought to have stalled. 

Tele West and Comcast co- 
operate in two cable franchises. 
Cable London and Birming- 
ham Cable. TeleWest pointed 
out that it has the right to acquire 
Comcast's interests in those 
franchises if the company 
changes hands, and said it was 
considering its options. However, 
analysts said Tele West’s heavy 
debt load would prevent it from 
paying cash for the stakes^ ' 

- Peter That Larsen 
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The Interest Free Time Machine Is a 
high specification state of the art PC 
system with fast 200M-2 processor 
with MMX" Technology, massive 
64Mb RAM, large 4.3Gb Ultra ATA 
hard drive, fast 56K voice modem. 
Videophone receive and fulMeature 
24 speed, Wavetable multimedia. 


It also includes IBM GOLD voice 
recognition, microphone, joystick 
and a massive software bundle, 
including 5 top games -all at a truly 
sncredfbte price of just £1099 +VAT. 

With Interest Free Credft spread 
over 2 yews with easy monthly 
payments erf just £26 per month. 


you wfl not find a belter deal 
anywhere. Buy ft Now! 

Order early this week and dafan 
your FREE Epson stylus colour 
inkjet printer (normal price £151.56). 
Offer limited with first 1000 orders. 



New High Specification Model \ ^ L 

0 200M-2 Processor 

0 4.3Gb Hard Disk 
0 56K Voice Modem 
0 24x CD Multimedia 

'0 4Mb SIS Graphics 
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41 UK Showrooms 
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• Videophone receive 

• Soundorca 525 mains stereo spa&ara 
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mahafaoa U and 2 USB pods 

• Speech recognitai wfr BM Smpty 

SpeaMnQ GOLD pratooded 

• 14* SVGA Nl0264>colov screen (15* £69 
+VAT = Effim Bnd 17- £21 9+ VAT 
=£25733 Wra) 

• Pmfaaded Software* w*h Lotus SnartaJte 
"97, 8M Anuvsus, PresVWoris, 
Des&Mota and Homemse 

• PC Joystick. PC ttoophona RAC RaBy 
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Freephone Time Now ! 
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Off er Ends 7th February 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS 


THE INDEPENDENT 
!N DEPEND ENT 

£10 Conran lunch 

The Independent and Independent on Sunday in association with Terence Conran are 
delighted to offer readers the opportunity to enjoy lunch or eaHy evening supper at 
six of London’s top restaurants throughout January and February for £10 

From Monday January 5th until Saturday February 28th, the following 
establishments are offering readers a two course lunch or early evening supper for 

just £10 per person. 

How to Book 

To participate in the offer simply collect one token (tokens will be printed every day until Sat- 
urday February 28th) and then telephone the restaurant of your choice quoting yourself as an 
Independent diner. On your arrival at the restaurant you should present your token In order 
to qualify for the offer. Each token is valid for a complete table booking. The tokens will be 
valid for one week only, and will be dated accordingly. To continue to participate in the offer, ' 
simply collect a token from the week in which you wish to dine. Pre-booking is essential and 

all bookings are subject to availability. 

A special discount is available on selected items in the Bluebird and Le Pont de la Tour shops 

on presentation of the token. 


IY10ZZO 


BLUEBIRD 


QUACLINO'S 


ZINC 

BAR* GRILL 



Blue Print Cafe 

THE INDEPENDENT INDE PEN DENT 

WBd between Saturday January 31 si and Fritbjr February 6th 


TO* voucher meftte, die holder md afl mantes of diet boat 
participat e In The Independent/Conran Rotamms OO hmch 


The Independent offer is available at the 
following restaurants: 

Bluebird 350 King’s Road. London, SW3 5UU 
0171559 1000 

Lunch l2noon - 3pm', early evening supper 6pm - 7pm 

Blue Print Caf6 The Design Museum. 28 Shad Thames. London. SEV - 
2YE ■ 

0171 37B703I 

Lunch 1 2 noon - 3pm, early evening supper 6pm -7pm* 

Le Pont de la Tour Bar & Grill 36dShad Thames. London, SE1'2YE 
0171 403 8403 . ’ ; 

Lunch 1 2noon - 3pm. early evening supper 6pm -7pm 

Mezzo 1 00 Wardour Street, London, W1V3LE 
0171 3144000 

Lunch 1 2noon - 3pm. early evening supper 6pm - 7pm 
dosed Saturday lunchtime, open Sunday 1 2pm - 4pm 

Quaglino's 1 6 Bury Street. St James's, London. SW I Y 6AL 
0171 930 6767 

Lunch !2noon - 3pm. early evening supper 5.30pm - 6.30pm 

Zinc Bar & Grill 21 Heddon Street, London. WIR 7 IF 

0171 255 8899 . • ' - 

The special 3 course menu is available between 1 2noon and 7pm ~ m=i . 
between Monday and Wednesday the offer is extended until 1 1 pm* . . 

The Offer b avaHabte 7 days a week at all sot restaurants 

* Oosed from 6pm on Sunday Ofter nc* awadabfe after 6pm on February H 
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Ta;k of a Seagram strike sparks hectic trading for EMI and Allied 

MARKET REPORT Seagram, the Canadian h** T.«wnrnin« that Asian Financials had another tip- finner at 268p.Gm helped ty 9p to 14I-5i 



i ^ 


DEREK PAIN 


s ^gram. the Canadian 
SbowbK to spirits giant, build- 
mg a war-chest for a takeover 
strike? For a time the stock 
market displayed intense ex- 
citement at the possibility of 
Seagram action, with its two 
mcely victims. Allied Domecq 
and EMI, enjoying brief but 
hectic bouts of trading.. 

The sale by Seagram of a 
parcel of Time Warner shares 
was responsible for rekindling 
what has become one of the 
market’s perennial takeover 
yams. 

With many convinced that 
Seagram must soon produce a 
takeover strike, the activities 
of the Canadian group and the 

ruling Bro nfman family are 
closely monitored. So when 
Seagram raised more than 
$lbn there was an immediate 
suspicion it was building up its 
cash reserves. 

The creation of Diageo 
through the merger of Grand 
Metropolitan and G uinn ess 


has put pressure on Allied to 
restructure its spirit side, which 
now looks vulnerable. A deal 
with Seagram - a merger or 
trading pact - must appear to 
be its most obvious route. 

There is also the possibil- 
ity that Seagram, with its own 
spirits business under similar 
pressure to Allied, could 
mount a full bid for the 
Beefeater gin to Tkacher's 
whisky group. 

More likely, however, is a 
shot at EMI. The Bronfmans 
have fallen in love with the 
glamour of the entertainment 
world and seem more keen to 
develop their showbiz empire 
than the humdrum spirits side. 
With EMI, after poor trading, 
looking exposed, many ob- 
servers believe it will be the 
eventual Seagram target. Its 
shares, 647.75p in May, spun 
6p higher to 472.5p after 
touching 480p. Allied closed 
1 Op up at 563p after 570p. 

Seagram also influenced 


Diageo. Its warning that Asian 
revenue had plunged more 
than 50 per cent left Diageo 
off 15-5p to 550Jp. 

Other blue chips had a 
volatile session. Footsie was at 
one time 793 points higher; 
after dipping into the red with 
an IS decline in the final 30 
minutes it managed to end 
with a 10.6 plus at 5,606.4. 

It wasa case ofbeing better 

to journey than to arrive. An- 
ticipating a no-change bank 
rate decision shares, particularly 
financials, turned on a robust 
display. By the time the bank 
rate decision was known they 
had already lost some of their 
lustre. New York’s failure to 
cling to an early and then 
a late futures sell-off, thought 
to be instigated by Merrill 
Lynch, pfled on the pressure. 

Among the more violent 
swings was British Energy 
which moved between a 5 Op 
fall to a 12p gain before end- 
ing 14poff al461p. 


Financials had another rip- 
roaring day with excited talk 
of corporate action. Halifax 
jumped 35 3p to 938p and 
other fbimer building societies 
made headway. Norwich 
Union improved 15p to 450p 
and GRE added 21p to 408p. 

Asda, with help from Dres- 
dner Kleinwort Benson 
stretched 6p higher to 206p. 
SBC Warburg pushed adver- 
tising agencies, with WPP 17p 

Share spotlight 

share price, penra 

580- “ 

™ Domecq JOT 


firmer at 268 p. GKN, helped by 

the growing tension with Iraq, 
was the best-performing blue 
chip, up 78p to 1326p; British 
Aerospace rose 62p to l,696p. 
imperial Chemical Industries, 
on its figures, improved 39p to 


FMAMJ J A 50 ND J F 


a 23J5p gain to 614fp follow- 
ing its alliance with Nippon 
Tblegraph Telephone. 

Compass, the contract 
caterer, hardened 35p (after 
40p) on the rumours of a bid 
from SentokE. firmer at 2973p. 

IT shares were encouraged 

by a £71m agreed offer for 
Rolfe & Nolan, which surged 
137.5pto497.5p. 

Hardy Oil & Gas jumped 
37p to 285p after a "substan- 
tial" gas find in Pa k ista n ; 
Cairn Energy and Tallow Oil 
were u nchan ged at 433.5p and 
147p as the long silence over 
their Bangladesh develop- 
ments continued. 

Newcomer Athlone Extru- 
sions, placed at 77.4p, ended 


ai 97 p.StonlbrtKookJ 5 gjr® 

n «tweek,«»9P‘“” 1 ^ 

There is vague talk of new drug 

developments. The stores 
sated to 635p tost year before 
hopes of a TB treaunent 
breakthrough were dashed 

Ankett Associates, a design 

group, held at 6.75p as its 
Spanish joint venture partner 
liftedits stake to 8.18 per cent, 
noo shares at 63p. 


buying 750£UU snaro « ^ 

Jmnbo, the okl Sett beaimg 
Systems, jumped Up to 35 ip- 

SSS’s shares were quickly 
pricked, collapsing bom a 3*p 
placing to 17-5p.Tbe company 
then merged with Jumbo ma 

cash and shares deal. Jumbo 

supplies hot air balloons for 
advertising promotions. 

MDIS, the computer ser- 
vices company renowned for 
a series of profit warnings, 

finned 4p to 4&5p on theto 

that it is over the worst and its 

next set of results wfll be enr 

couraging. In 1994 the shares 

were 23935 p. 


petroleum, one of the 

more actively traded 

^n^^on 

Salym field, a large and 
other 

negotiation. 

Graham Stewart of Dana 

said: "Wfe are fedtog 
pretty taffisb.” Damshald 
035p to 22p. Assets, 
according to UBS, are worth 
30pashare. 

Grosvenor Inns, after its pub 
and boardroom shake-up, 15 
on the right route and tne 
shares, np 17p to 2333p, are 


Lyonnais Lalng- It steS 
profits of £L9m this year and 
£3.6m next. The company 
sold 24 pubs to concentrate 
on its Sing & Lettuce cham- 
It now has 23 and plans to go 
to 70. The CEL target is 300p 
a share. 
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24/BUSINESS 


Asda to offer drive-through meals at stores 


Asda is planning to 
Introduce drive-through 
take-away diners at 
some of its stores later 
this year. It will be the 
first time the concept 
has been tried by a UK 
supermarket, though 
similar ideas exist in the 
US. Nigel Cope, City 
Correspondent, checks 
it out. 


Asda’s “Eat in-Eat out" con- 
cept will offer a range of meals 
such as Indian, Chinese, Tex- 
Mex. Pizza and fish and chips 
that can either be eaten in the 
stores' dining area or taken 
away. 

Asda feels that as super- 
market opening hours become 
longer and longer, customers 
will be increasingly interested 
in either eating at the super- 
market or picking np a meal on 
the way out. 

The idea is already estab- 
lished in the US where a num- 
ber of supermarkets have been 
offering “drive-thru” meals for 
some time. 

Asda is planning to intro- 
duce the idea at two of its stores 
later this year. It is thought that 
one trial will start in a new store 
in July with another planned in 
an existing outlet in October. 

The company feels it has an 
advantage over other super- 
markets with the idea as its 
stores are larger and can ac- 
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Asda chairman Archie Norman is considering a range of new initiatives including its own television channel 


commodate a drive-through 
area. 

The plan is part of a series 
of new initiatives being 
planned by Asda. It is consid- 
ering introducing mezzanine 
levels in some of its stores 
where it wili offer some of its 
non-food ranges, such as the 
George label of clothing, and 
its music and video range. 


It would be an innovative 
move as supermarkets are 
usually based on just one JeveL 
The company is also inter- 
ested in launching its. own tele- 
vision channel. It has held talks 
with Cable & Wireless and 
others about the possibility of 
an Asda channel that would seQ 
its non-food ranges such as 
clothing, music and video and 


homewares. The channel could 
be similar to QVG the home 
shopping channel where prod- 
ucts are demonstrated on air 
while viewers ring in and pay by 
credit card. 

Asda has steered dear of 
electronic media such as the in- 
ternet so for because it does not 
feel the technology suits its* 
mass market audience. 


However, It feels that the 
impending launch of digital 
television later this year will 
bring interactive media to the 
masses. 

Though the company is un- 
likely to be an early entrant to 
the market, it is interested in 
having a presence there when 
the new medium has settled 
down and gained acceptance. 


Dairy Crest joint venture trebles in size with £66m acquisition 


Yoplait Dairy Crest, the joint 
venture company of Dairy Crest 
Group and Yoplait of France, 
has bought Raines, a family- 
owned dairy company, for 
£6625m in cash. The deal is the 
first big acquisition made by 
Dairy Crest since its flotation in 
August 1996. 

Raines is a leading supplier 
of fresh dairy products, cover- 
ing yoghurt, cottage and soft 
cheeses, fresh cream, dress- 
ings, ice cream and desserts, to 


UK retailers. It employs about 
1,060 people and made £7m 
profit in its last full year. 

The acquisition trebles the 
size ofYDC and will add a com- 
plementary supermarket own- 
brand dairy produce operation 
to YDCs existing branded offer. 

' John Houlistoo, Dairy Crest 
chief executive, said: “This ac- 
quisition will further strengthen 
our progress in building lead- 
ership positions in growing, 
added-value markets. Our two 


businesses are largely comple- 
mentary and this acquisition 
gives Yoplait Dairy Crest the op- 
portunity to take a strong lead- 
ership position across the 
market.’' 

Finance director Ian Laurie 
said the acquisition would be 
modestly earnings-enhanring in 
its first year. “Gearly we expect 
to grow that profit,” he said. 

Mr Laurie said Dairy Crest 
would provide £3 0m of the 
£66.25m Raines price tag but 


once the joint venture was 
“geared up” that outlay would 
be reduced to about £15m. 

He stressed that the eara- 
ings-enhancing effect of the 
deal would not come from job 
losses or rationalisation but 
through the synergies that ex- 
isted between YDC's easting 
business and Raines. 

"It gives the combined busi- 
ness a strong position in the 
large and growing fresh dairy 
products sector,” he said. 


The fresh dairy products 
sector is worth about £lbn and 
is growing at about 10 per cent 
a year. 

Dairy Crest also announced 
this morning it had negotiated 
an extension to YDC. YDCwas 
formed in 1991 between Dairy 
Crest and Yoplait's parent 
company, Sodiaal, and today the 
two groups agreed to extend the 
joint venture by 10 years under 
a rolling 10-year renewal 
programme. 


The illustrious City name James Capel is to 
follow Morgan Grenfell into the history books. 
HSBC Investment Bank is renaming its HSBC 
James Capel institutional equity broking and 
research unit HSBC Securities “in an effort to 
underscore its global brand”, the bank said 
yesterday. 

The writing has been on the wall for the 
name since last year, when HSBC said that as 
it integrated the equity distribution business 
with the investment banking business, it would 
review the use of the separate James Capel 
trade name. * 

So who was the original James Capel? In 
fact the firm was originally founded by two 
brothers, Phillip and Edmund Antrdbus, in 
1775, shortly after the launch of the London 
Stock Exchange. James Capel himself was born 
in Worcestershire in 1789, and came to Lon- 
don to work as a clerk in the early 1800s. In 
1806 he joined what had become An trobus & 
Wood, and in 1813 he became a partner. In 
1837 he became senior partner, a position he 
held until his death in 1872. 

Its hard to imagine such a career now in a 
City dominated by spotty teenage scribblers. 
James Capel & Co was snapped up by HSBC 
in 1986 as part of “Big Bang”. Mr CapeTs name 
win live on however, with the private chent busi- 
ness James Capel Investment Management 
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from Hong Kong films of the 1950& 

Hoi^ Kong’s laixl auction procedures have 
since been modified. 

The Annual Broker Survey from Consensus 
Research International leaves just seven 
analysts with the top position they hekUast year, 
and eight new winners. . 

The stayers from last year include Richard 
Coleman of MerriD Lynch in Banks? Robert 
Dooakl of Schraders in Building and Con- 
struction; James CuhnerweU of Merrill Lynch 
in Pharmaceuticals and Healthcare; John 
Richards of NatWesl Markets in Retail; CKve 
Anderson of Merrill Lynch in Tbausport; and 
In his Athanasioa of LTBS in Vfeter. 

Roger Moore of ASBCWarbmg Dillon 

Read in Property mates it five in a row. Obvi- 

otsly giving up James Bond was a shrewd move. 


Simon Lewis, the Institute of Public Relations 
(IPR) past president, has written to me saying 
the search is on for a new DPR director-general 

to represent the spin doctors of the UK: “The 

IPR is looking for a new director-general to derre 
forward an ambitious development plan into, 
and beyond, the 21st century.” 

Beyond the 21st oeutury? Longevity isaprime 
need for any candidate, it would seem. 


A 53-year-old woman brought chaos to a re- 
cent Government land auction in Hong Kong 
when she successfully bid HK$890m fora she 
in Kowloon Bay, only to reveal that she had no 
money. 

According to the Soulh China Morning Post, 
the woman, Wong Yuet-ngan, said she 
represented Li Ka-shing's Hutchison Wham- 
poa group. She had to fight off fierce compe- 
tition (km Siiro Land, which opened the bidding 
at HK$560m. She entered the fray when the 
price for the 57,000 sq ft site stood at HK$620m, 


Speaking of spin doctors, Leigh Bruce has left 
Salomon Brothers after seven years as its chief 
mouthpiece to take over tiie same function at 
Barclay s Ca pital, the new, slimline BZW 

The smooth-talking, moustachioed Ameri- 
can replaces the cheery Scot, Peter Baillie. who 
went off to GKN following the departure of 
BZW boss Bill Harrison last autumn. 

Mr Bruce will see familiar faces at his new 
Canary Wharf home. He used to work with 
Naguib Kb era], Barclays Capital's chief 
operating officer, when they were at Salomon 
together. 

No doubt Salomon's reputation as a heavy- 
weight bond house helped Mr Bruce’s selection. 
Bob Diamond, Barclays Capital's chief execu- 
tive, said the bank has “an ambitious new focus 
on the glob&l debt markets and Leigh has ex- 
actly the right combination of skills to help us 
achieve our objectives and develop the firm's 
brand around the world” 

Leigh certainly has international credentials; 
at one point be was a correspondent for the 
Christian Science Monitor in Athens, and has 
also worked for the BBC French Service and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
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Other Spot Rates 


UK Germany 

Base 725% Discount 
France Lonberd 

fcitenie n fai 330% Canada 
Italy Prime 

Discount 550% Dfccouit 
Netherlands Denmark 

.SpAdvance 330% Discouit 


US 

250% Prims 
450% Dfecomt 
Fed FUxte 
650% Spain 
500% 10-d Repo 
Sweden 

350% Repo (Aw) 


Japan 

650% Discount 050% 
500% Belgium 
544% Discount 275% 

Central 330% 

475% Switzerland 

Dtecouit 100% 

435% Lombard 30% 



Bond Yields 

tauntry 3rrth ertg 


Country 

Aus&aia 

Boi^um 

Canada 

ECU 

Franca 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Nlanda 

Spofei 

Sweden' 

Stand 

UK 

US 


1 yr chg 2yr chg 5yr chg 


001 

492 

■001 

5.T7 

■002 

552 

■001 

594 

-001 

a?s 

000 

416 

•001 

455 

000 

523 

■006 

501 

■OOI 

495 

000 

SB 

001 

541 

000 

444 

002 

431 

•002 

466 

-002 

521 

000 

360 

000 

402 

000 

452 

-001 

513 

000 

380 

001 

389 

001 

457 

OOI 

511 

(MS 

527 

-002 

501 

■001 

504 

■OOI 

546 

005 

081 

000 

079 

001 

135 

000 

202 

000 

377 

■OOI 

409 

OOI 

456 

000 

512 

000 

425 

002 

434 

000 

478 

■am 

536 

•001 

473 

000 

478 

000 

536 

Q03 

569 

001 

144 

-004 

120 

-003 

201 

QOQ 

290 

000 

750 

001 

862 

-004 

629 

■002 

511 

003 

495 

000 

533 

000 

543 

Q00 

559 



Industrial Metals 

IIIE (Vtoow) Caah 


LMErtocto Cha 


AkirnunHQ 1486 

AkmWunAloy 1320 
CcoparA 13825 


M97 

460 

1517 

1325 

500 

044 

W835 

200 

007 


539 

5430 

1*00 

5505 

5280 

2000 

5275 

1068 

750 

11105 


OB ' 3 579725 -2375 

1348 3 42200 .100 

1708 0 37025 ' S300 

541 65 


Liffe FTSE 100 Index Option 

Satttamert Price 560540 

M> Iter 

Sodas Can InnVtal Put 


67 36 202 IS 

5600 93 B 107 28 170 1? 



Ptabrwn 40400 COO 5225 Rafrun 24470 830 2830 Ktugtoncta 29695 -4473 

Pfeladuni 24800 500 MOO RatodUn 14720 320 6860 Sms 6877 

aver 735 050 258 Svw 466 029 159 Nobtos 36535 

Odd 29650 035 -4490 Mapfa Loaf 3095 -4550 


Agricultural 


Call Put 

202 159 257 

170 180 226 

143 203 197 

120 230 173 


198 306 235 

2tt 275 254 

241 245 275 

268 222 302 


Money Market Rates 


Brw4 Cnida(SJbarreI) Gas ofltS/tonne) WT1 CrudafS/banal) Products(S/tonm) 


vw (PE Ctaa 


(M NVM Uwr 


Country Sterling 


Dollar Country 


.702. 

Czech Rap 56970 

Egypt 5B2B5 

Ghana 37862 

Hmgary 34023 

India 64054 

Indonesia 158894 

Kuwait 05082 

Mtgaria 13468 


PBkfeten 
PhNpmea 
34420 Poland 

34012 Qatar 

22875 Russo 

20356 South Kama 

38.700 Taiwan 
96000 Thafland 
03032 TuKoy 

81480 UAE 


Treasury Bis 
UBOR 

Domestic Depos 


Ovenlght 1 week 1 month 
Sd Offer Bd Otter Bd Otter 
7E 700 


3 months 6 months 1 year 
EM CTte BM Otter B » Offer 
7* TOO 


CIFNWEur 


liar 621 OB 9061 Feb M025 175 3783 Mar *50 014 GaaoftvSS *150 

Apr *41 0B 9653 Mar 1*175 150 5720 Apr *72 OH ttapMta WOO 

May *63 0* 2552 Apr M325 100 1121 May *94 80 Gem* WOO 

in 17* 009 Fuel Ol pm»| 6100 


Cocoa 
LITE Ertomo 
Mar96 *0600 
MayflB 103000 
•U98 *5300 
Vofc 8450 

Whfta Sugar* 
LFFE S/IOftw 
Mar96 28650 
May06 29100 
AugSB 29690 
Vofc 6723 


Coffee 
LFFE Mama 
Mari* 176&00 
MayflB 173500 
JUSB 17*00 
Vofc 3371 

Freight 
UFFE SOttfpt 
FaWB 92600 
Apf98 108000 
MSB 86000 
VOfc 79 


Barley 

UFFEEtome 
Marts 7590 

May9B 78® 

Sep98 766 

Vofc 21 

Wheel 
LFFE Store 

M»98 8135 

Moy9B 6325 

JUS8 8520 

Vofc 331 


LFFE Etome 
MartO 7000 
Aprte *00 
May9B 8800 
Vofc 32 
Com* 

CBOTCertstart 
MartB 27375 
May98 28175 
JJ9B 28750 
Vofc 80211 


Lge Potatoes 
AA &Q5kkg 
AprtB 68050 
MaySS 69300 
JlsiflB 68650 
Vofc 29768 
Soya Beans* 
C80T BEkMfc 
MartB. 2670 
MayflB 3050 
JuBB 3300 
Vofc 776 


738 750 731 744 741 747 


Eurosttring Daps 731 738 734 7M 741 747 


Sgfela Bank Bfe 
StrtigCOs 
EucdrtarCDa 
ECU Deposits 


723 7* 
744 736 
552 

425 438 


741 747 741 747 741 747 

741 747 741 747 738 744 

723 7* 725 717 

744 736 738 730 732 TX 

556 5ST 


Commodity Indices 


Goldman Sachs 


425 438 *28 441 


www.bloomberg.com/uk 


Sou-ce: Bloomberg 
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Agricultural 

K3X* 

Livestock 


Base date 

Last 

Chg 

«chg 

31 Dec 

%chgYTD 

1970=130 

17078 

061 

036 

21526 

-2066 

S 7 D=tiO 

23150 

051 

022 

23123 

025 

B 83=100 

5940 

049 

083 

8588 

-3082 

1977=100 

.15356 

000 

000 

160.79 

-802 

■ 070=100 

17090 

.126 

-073 

mos 

-1054 

1973=100 

41192 

045 

OH 

46354 

-1114 


Other Softs 


Apr UvaCattfa (CME) SWQfcb 6613 
FBt> PorfcBefca (CMEJSWQKb 4893 
Mar Orange Jiice (CTTfl £/6k to 10025 
Feb MBc {CSCJSBOlcBj 1433 

Mar Oats (C8T) 5/5k bsti M8J00 
May Rax (WCE) V20 in 40550 


Mar White Maiza (SAFJSttMmt 96000 
Fab Rubber (TCM)Y/5kfcg 32.70 
Mar Cotton ICTN) Stitt b 6895 
Mar Crude Pam (Kt£)£tt5tn 222700 
Mar Soya Ol (C8T) Stitt b 2512 
Fab Woden Yam (TCM) S/5O0fcg 125600 


Latest Unit Trust Prices 
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£ 2.95 

On sale at all 
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or call 
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s return ends 
Id irst-ride fracture 


» 


r ~ 


The crowd respond ^ 
muted when the first ^ 
the three jockeys 

• arf ®*M by po/tce 
. investigating doping and 
race-fbdng returned to 

the track at Towcester 
However, as 

Rktoqrd Edmondson reports, 
there was an unpleasant 
surprise to come. 

J!** « LcigbtOD Aspell 
had tes collar felt. Yesterday 

^J^? Tthamptons Hre» he 

had d broken, 

. - ; Tire young Irishman’s return 
to the racecourse bad a dirty 
conclusion with a fall at Tow- 
cester’s fifth hurdle. Last night 
Aspell and his broken collar- 
bone were near his Suses home 

“ Worthing General Hospital 
Josh Gifionfsconditibaai jock- 
ey now at least has the conso- 
lation that a removal from 

racing will be by his own doing. 

It was last Tuesday that As- 
peflwasoneof three jockeys ar- 
rested by police investigating 
doping and race-firing on the 
Hut It was an apprehension dif- 
ficult to believe for those who 


the jockey with the face 
ofachor^ orncwspaperboy 

mb? 1116 even more difficult 
“0 evidence was 
a £ ainst the 21-year- 
oli Hie Jockey Chib, never- 
. less, fit to confiscate his 
nance, a decision that was re- 
scinded on Wednesday. 

Aspell was the first* of the 
weighing room three” to pre- 
sent himself back oq therace- 
couree, but he was reluctant to 
share his delight with the gath- 

"RJCHARD EDMONDSON 
NAft The Kerry Ledgend 
(Lingfleld 1.40) 

NB: Salinger 
(Catterick 3.00) 


crcd press posse. He arrived with 

a speed more reminiscent of the 
adjacent Silverstone, his pre- 
ferred entry the first-aid room 
at the rear of tbe weighing-room. 

It was something of a sur- 
prise when Aspell emerged 
without a blanket over his head. 
This was a great test for the 
Jockey Club’s suggestion that 
the arrested jockeys’ return to 
the track could possibly be 
greeted by a maelstrom of pub- 
lic discontent. 


It must be said that the Tow- 
cester weighing room was not 
the Bastille of the turf yester- 
day, though Aspell was tackled 
by a woman Spectator as he 
marched to the paddock. She 
asked him, unsuccessfully, for 
his autograph. 

While punters wrestled with 
the form for the Michael Mc- 
Manus Novices’ Hurdle. Aspell 
was united with his mount, 
New Rising. Keen students will 
have noted that the gelding’s 
first run at Kempton was behind 
a horse called Isitofl 

“He was a hit nervous, but 
he has handled everything very 
well considering how young he 
is.” Bill Naylor. New Rising’s 
owner, said. “We have used him 
from the moment he arrived at 
Josh’s yard and we will contin- 
ue to do SO. What’s happened 
this week was rubbish." 

New Rising is a big, bay beast 
and he jumped well until he 
readied the fourth last, at which 
point he didn't jump at all. As- 
pell tumbled into the jockeys' 
roll before ending on his feet 
and walking to the ambulance. 
“The horse just stepped at it,” 
he said. “It was just greenness. 
He decided to take a long one 


Ramsden denies Top Cees ‘red herrings’ 


The trainer Lynda Ramsden 
was accused in the High Court 
yesterday of deliberately setting 
“red herrings” to explain a 
“tumaroumT in the form of Tbp 
Cees which won the 1995 
Chester Cup after having come 
fifth three weeks earlier in a race 
at Newmarket. 

Mrs Ramsden denied the ac- 


cusation by Richard Hartley 
QC, counsel for The Sporting 
Life, but agreed that she gave 
“no explanation” for the win in 
an interview with Channel 4 af- 
ter the race in May 1995. 

Mrs ramsden, 48. her hus- 
band Jack and champion jock- 
ey Kieren Fallon were accused 
by The Sporting Life of arrang- 


ing for the horse not to win the 
Swaffham Handicap at New- 
market on 18 April, 1995, in or- 
der to lengthen the odds on it 
in the subsequent race. 

The three are suing the 
newspaper over an editorial 
the day after the Swaffham 
Handicap was run, which ac- 
cused them' of cheating. 
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CATTERICK 

HYPERION 

2.00 A Day On Thu Dub 230 Dawn Mission 

3.00 One Stop 330 Bob Devani 4.00 Riot 
Leader 430 Count Tbny 


GOING: Good {Good to Soft to places). 

•Left-hand course, unduiatino and shorn 
#Cousa isNW of tc**n on AS13& ADMISSION: CUj £71;T»- 
taraafa £7; Cars* £2S0 (undw «B*n) CAR RARK: £2. rest free 
atlADHO TMMBHb a»M flMlar M0 (Bing If Hranond 
12-TO (103%), MaSSmltl tl-flO (138%), LLungo V-53 (510%) ■ 
•LEADING JOCKEYS: P Nlvna 25-82 {272%), ft Gerrltty 16-96 
tW.7%1 AS Sntti 13-7B (173%}, A Dobbin 0-98 (63%). 
•FAVOURITES: 119-S5B $31%). 

BUNKBSD FWSmME ApedbiRaktar (23C|Tyndnini Odd PM) 


7 i 0-0022 ONE STOP (13) M Banes 5 VS Sftytor 

B 49MXJ GONE AWAY (73) M Hcmncnd 9 1)4 ...JV&le(7) 

8 -001148 HUTCH1ES LADY (13) RMcKelafitoO- GLm 

V WJ5 SPHNGFELDJlHYME(57)8Gcfem7iOO._.J.CanmkR 

?> 3 fPO ANOTHER PCEA (73) A J Lockwxjtl 5 *30. D Thomas 

«PFP3U5 AHBtIAYBUS0)MssLSktoal9t>O .TSkfcttB 

UUUOPP/ VAUANT VICAR (esq DBstaMI -DO E Husband 

U 4003P- TTOONA'S HOPE (300) E Caine 0 1) 0 MHNugMm 

6 P/0Q3P TYNDHtfllGOLD (58) A J Lcdraood 8 1) 0 .5 Ryan B 

6 048105 THAR8G (57) (0) VV 9msh t} f)0.._ JiHortyMB 

U4FPP5 KATDUCHE (37) SCtarit7D0. F LMfly B 

-17 


o nm ebf'nh* novice hurdle (class ej 

£3,000 added 2ni3f - 


1 5P-123 GLBffiOWER(42} MHamiKnd6lt 5. 

2 5D0P5 A DAY ON TIC OB (IB) T -Mb 5 T1 0.. 

3 3864 BtUYBUCKSKBJ(22) JTLmBrBTl 0 JSunpta 

4 WO BRANDSBYMMSlER|B5)PBaauna*7nO. A Dobbin 

£ 34- COIMTHYMAN (357) T Gaxge7t] 0. RJotauoa 

6 WRJ FORBES (37) JHJcfraai 7110 K Johnson 

7 UP- GALLANT MM0R (W8)TE8$toty BIT 0 LWyra 

B 42-81 JESStCAQNE(7B)(CD)UreMRnWey7ilO PMmn 

9 0006 UADSKST SAM (ESJ Pfeauiionl 6110. RSbppfa 

B REDSWAY N Mason 7 11 0 RGwel 

71 OB HOI D£ LACHASSE (50) CGrara 5 71 0 H Storey 

V P SLAVES CHOKE (BS) JH Johnson 5 HO ECrtaghm 

- - 12 declared - 

BETTING: 2-1 JantcaOna. 11-4 GMtaw; « * Day On The Dub, 8-1 
Hedonist Son, 7-1 Comtoymn, 10-1 BByBudoUn, 74-1 Brand*? Un- 
to*. Radmny. 6totortM**20-1 <**» 


Minan might lOst 7h» handkap sK&ts: Springfield Rhyme Ost 131b, 
Author HcaSstl3t>,AhbBWtus 9b J2& Jyntoun 

Gold fin 8S^77Brak£K8fc. Jfefcucto 9st Ob. 

BETTING: 9-4 0m Stop, 4-1 Hlgbtttod PoL 5-1 S*tog«;6-1 RseruKraara, 
TP-1 Dnnsdnnna.Thsrafe. 12-1 MMhnhsrt. SpttegfieM Htryom. 14-1 T>n- 
•um Gold, 20-1 dtun 

0 on I 5TH REGIMENT ROYAL ARTILLERY 
J,JU I H-CAP CHASE (CLASS D)ES^00 2m 3f 

1 SBP 4t 808 DBMM(2S)T Gaont BHO llrO NcPhaB (7) 

2 -4272F SLBflMG EDGE (7) (C) T Esaerby 6 T1 2 -LWyer 

3 F/t-FB WOOOBRDCXpD) (D) F Murphy 011 2 PCMoty 

4 50F1U2 WFUOG£fi1)(CD)MSownbyll«8.MHNa^ion(5) 

5 a/«3i mJEGRnYcid»*sPay0«5 .wumu 

-S declared - 

BETTWG: 8-1 StiMnfl Edge, 5-2 NefingHty. 7-2 Bab DranL 0-1 Wood- 
bridge, 1» Mr Fudge 

COWTON HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS 
E) £3,000 added 3m If 110yds 

30-721 DANGER RYNN(B2)W3PSty8«0 .WUenton 

AB0P OWE BEST 00) J JONeB7TT G PCotwry 


4.00 


2.30 


STAYERS' NOVICE CHASE (CLASS D) 
£5,000 added 3m If 110yds 


1 MHf OAWNWffiKWp2)(BF)TE85tart3y611 « LWyer B 

2 3FMPP «GH7VMB3Ce£JIIAsB&tBd»1l®. ASSBWft 

3 64JPED A»OCRABffi(t3|FMaphy6«4 ECWagMeB 

« 2EWP CARLEY LAD (m N Mason HIT 4 ROwd 

5 40480 CASTLERS)(42) JYferis7lt4 KJotnon 

6 «3-»5 HARRJKBTT (73) Ms M Rswtay7 71 4 — ,PW wa 

7 5PPOO JUST FOR BE (3Q J A Metre 9 71 4 Jl H Msog bton (5) 

B 0P»46 JUST(WEOUESn0N(13)JJ0N«iS11* 

B 0*4^0 LOfiJ FORTUNE UHarancnd 871 4_ — H QanBy 

«DRWP M43ACHON (13) II SidM B 4 

B 4B1* MBIWIMXmWAB0aJHjafBon«d4_.JNadbg 

B P«3a SW>Bl(36)FIArt^lB714 £22“" 

O. DP4B OOWSWpB) L hjngo7«0 RS«44de 

-13d0dared- 

BE77WQrl54QMB»Ii«elon 1 4.7&)ipH;83Lortft«ta^5-1Hai*j0aiX 
UM WNMi toalfjiwi Aot On* Ouerton, VH Cotay led. 20-1 rthas 


2tW» lfTHAL COCKTAIL pi) JHJdiBtnBII 

TlPfiS NOODLE (USA) (S8) (CO) (BF) LLungo 1) 71 5 HSupAa 

P434 nOT LEADER (iQTGacrge 8 11 2 RJotnson 

BGOe WEKnetWGE(iq(D)WGUlUna8«8. 

0051 P ARCTIC FOX (82)l*s URevdeyBDB.. 


o" Afii DWSDALE CONDITIONALS SELLING 
J ‘ W 1 HANDICAP HURDLE (G) £2,000 2m 3f 


* «003 SAUNGER (« J Pate® SO- u lL jta . 

2 -33632 BS»IWBfT (30) Jto»5 71 6 

3 3503' HGW&D PET (51) C Gra ft 5 tl 7 1-— 

4 WW SMECMJWDLEy ( HB SCam po^BtlS PMW 

5 OCmo WBJHABAD (10) R H*ahoad 9C8. -.-PHMfcy 

6 5Pa« DnJHD0W<A(13) PBeomcrtB tJ7.. EM “ 


5HP4- I4JDS0N BAY TRADER (298) (D) P Beareont 71 1)7 

Ilia* P Hobson 

63042 NASAYER (42) N Stoson 8 1) 5 RGie«l 

6M5 BUCK CE BOY M R Basthan7 «2. _H Besltaw R B 

22W KtTWCtiSBJE LAO (^} Urs A SmnberiBt} 2 — 

P82fi MONOTONY (3«C Qanl5 1)0 AOobbbt 

Sl-438 WTE SPRITE {M)H Ban 8 1)0 — STbytor® 

UMmuo might 10A Two welgtiR UonhonyOsl Hte MB ^raaftda>. 
BETTWG: 11-4 ffiol Laedat, 4-1 Noddle, S-1 Aid* Fox. W DtowerFly- 

no, 7-1 NmyK 8-1 Uaootony. 1H G»*e Best, BW* 

Ice Boy. 14-1 Hudaon Bay TTacta; Laftal CocMaB, 20-1 other* 

HARTLEPOOL HURDLE (CLASS E) 
£3,000 added 4YO 2m 

42 COUNT TONY Oil (D) M Hamnoid 11 5 R Gytey 

54 FATHB)0Xffi (16D)MSa«T®yOC 

P353t FORTUNE HUNTS? (38) J Nortal 13 C — - P^ 7 ? 

0 NKWT EXPRES S (19 M Hrflrts 0 g-C McCorraeck (5) 
0333 NORTTEHN MAESTRO (931 •teMnawtasrCC.-JIttWi 
63 PANOORAS LORD (F27)J *3 12 — Plfldg(By« 

SSTON BLAKE {F62)M Meaner « 2 — L *>» f 

BLDOTO AWAY MT0m(l*e 1)7 r _ PC«rt» T| 

EAT YOUR PEAR (FBI) RBe8»nm«7 HBaalim»(S) 

STRfCTUT HARD (FT79) FStoray XI7 B Storey 

-10 doctored- 

BETTING: 11-8 Count Tom, 1 1 

S-1 Fortum. Hunter, 1M WherEddJe, 14-1 8Mlon BM»«, 20-1 other* 


4.30 


SOUTHWELL (AW) 


I^ODANZMO 

OKBate32DH^ 
(rib) 4^ttMoonraMng 


HYPERION 

i) 220 Joseph’s Wine 2^50 


„ 0304- HOtGAW(BB)PH»ln097 

4 30430- SADA(B2)CDwy«rB7 DH ^iam i a 

- 5 3642 OKBABEft4J03)J«*Y*4«82 

6 WOOD- TOPFUX»n«9 NT »* » 9 1- — 

7 3104 «aARNEYJAZ2(M8 JtMwtmBe ~ rLnC ?? 

r» » . in mu trrn s rmniin n Tl niWiniiifT)? 


□06-71 PAST FRANC 


WBWUil 

GQWMa s SS a STALLS; brnda DRAW AWAKTAtaa rtone. 

ISSKSSS^co;* 

Otomoirt ObbDt, aecorepenod unrianafre*)- CAB 

• B woBBi ?gs. a g^ffS3te- 



nflJITODIliU- --1 

(ca S C Wfcma B □— D Warn (7) 2 

— -1BSSS 

LChareocAlO 

«_j4»cClB«iy(5)3B 


TZ we. lumtiid: 

^SStoreh, «M Ny tjMUm. Sede, 1« Mgb <**. 18-1 


15-2 Rocemen, »H My Lo at Love . 
tbp Ftooc Judae JemL 2S-1 cdhere 


Lost Low 


• FASFOUenES: 507-14&4 £349%) 

(wa i e*8 g50| ... ^ — 

fT“E#n KHJHAM HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4^00 
H-SOjadded 3YO in* . 


iboiasas^iggst^s 

i ^oiao^ttGWURr iegwd m *t, w» 9 o -_a g 2 

' - unun e «UU® 7131 D Loder 9 Q GrtaMmerBU 


o Hls«UHTie««uw ^ 

^ gSJSfSSS§l, D ^-i^~ 

n mrmlahd HJNG (rat MJtfrerion09 


Ruujnu nun ii“i. ™~r ■ 

KKS4LAMD FlffKS (T3) MJoTratnSS- 



OT CTPMm*”" 7 

00084 SKYIKUnMN cn • « JftSlre* G rtEar « 1 

Ottfi. MASTER CASTS? jEffll 

3*64 BOWES _A»rit7 

■3MB5 BMH»Y lTMES(7)M0q*g« Ictimocklfl 

"S BSWSOSSL^irdSS 

sstssss^USSSmi fs sa g; 

.WH BwrwuJttpi) «*iS 8 

BEn8lttS*flMatow4.f Vf SISowu Skv Muat- 


s OO SAMTARBNE (105) P Hnlrtg 8 8— L - 

| 0. WtlJ CANARY p4)Lxrri Vt4 *9dcn 89 WR * DaV 

SETTING: MMtadB 6-1 WMlBsM 1 * C * n *^ 10-1 

Inarm, 161 MgMuy l*Bend. 20-1 RoBtag »»h 

- jy i NEW BALDERTON SELLING STAKES 

[3.50 1 Io-ass G) E2^oo 1m f 


BEn8IBe»d(hBri^I««?^r«.| auwtos OWL Sty I 
■rlAkW BMt KatBe, tff-1 PSA* gTi^Htme GM 
5witiapM»i sowyTte-. aw 

|2g| so^pSnSSo 
1 

S SS 

8 35* fraprwna ^ a B 

^T^HALHAM HANDICAP (CLASS E)M, 

A***] added 3YO ef wrt»s 



ts 40W- MYHeW^-,_ i3dectewl _ 

J onflS,DI 

r- , MANSFIELD HANDICAP (CLASS E) 

PJ^SSooidMIto* ■ 
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Back on parade: Leighton Aspell and New Ruing before their fall at Towcester yesterday 


but it was a bit too long. I’m ail 
righL It’s just wonderful to be 
back do a racecourse.” 

Gifford took (his all rather 
well and could have been as- 
sisted in his demeanour by the 
feet (hat his other runner in the 
race. Soloman, won. But when 


the topic of AspeH's suspension 
was raised the old purple face 
lightened up. “It's been ab- 
solutely laughable,” he said. 
“It’s unbelievable. 

“The owners in the yard 
have been fantastic. Every one 
of them has been supportive and 


1 think they'll stick by him even 
more now. The whole investi- 
gation has been a fairy story un- 
less they come up with 
something we don't know about 
at the moment. 

“When they were knocking 
down doors and wrapping them 


in chains I thought ‘Jesus Christ, 
they must at least have mur- 
dered somebody*.” 

Josh was so cheery that he 
even revealed what tbe pre-race 
instructions had been to AspelL 
“I told him to jump off half-way 
down the back,” he said. 


LINGFIELD 


1.40 Sharfakanndi 
2.10 Champleve 
240 Borazon 


3.10 Hever Goff Diamond 


HYPERION 

3.40 O rewell Lad 
4.10 Simons Castle 

4.40 Take Cover 


INSPECTION: 7.30am 

QOMG: l-Lrdes - Gooa lo Salt (Soft back saa#*); Chase® - Good to Sort (SoH in ptees) 
•Left-hand, sharp undufcdng course, ftrm of 200yds. 

•Course is SE of Town on B202& UngltokJ sratton (carved by London. Vctorta) aborts 
causa ADMISSION: £iQ (accomparaed under- 16s free) CAR PARK: Club Q: rest frea 
•LEADING THAMERS: M Pipe 72-61 £215%). G L Moore &34 (255%), J Gtftord 9-4 
P2%)NTVrtatorvOairie* 7-32 P19%), N Henderson 6^1 ^BB%tRO , SuBmn&32(eSV 
•LEADING JOCKEYS: R Ounwoody «-49 (32.7%). O Brtdgwatar 71-48 (238%) N 
WDBamson 9-48 (184%). M A Ftegmid B-34 (235%). P Hide 8-27 (222%) 

• FAVOURITES: S5-346 (448%) 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME My Man In DuncMk (3*1 Btoi Bowden Msored) (*40) 


WOBTH WOOD SELUNG HANDICAP HURDLE glASS 

3. 1 0 [ Q) £2,000 added 2m 110yds Penalty Value £1,534 

05401) KEYBIGaJDIAI»0W(mW«CL9yn^JRto«5att B “?5l2 > 5 

83834 T1CB«antopa(D)(J**JCBN*flR0»to8fl8 


-55000 NTT HAN WDUNONLIC88 G>}(WsB JOriWJBQitoyflfl 2 

51-RH LlJCYTUm<43)^H7UWJP»C8rC172 

8504F PHBOSE (B3) (CO) (Ms* B Sre R C4»e 8 S 8 
POMP COWQNRtSKMEpOJffMiyOmMW Dlfcl 
OOQfOO lAJUWGARCONp7)[l*sBJCuhey)BQ»toyt)e3 


r- i H ED DON NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS E) 

! I - X|U I £2,900 added 2m 3f 110yds Penalty Value £2,388 


1 28020 BRUSH IE IX 1 (03) |Ma C A MfeNfS) P B Wttter 8 7TD NMhnm 

2 B4 GUEST ALLIANCE (F17) {Bobto (B34) LreCcd) G L Mocre 6 71 3 JlBstcMar(7) 

3 52503 WENTWORTH (USA) (3G) (Ms* JNBWiI) G Timer 6 71 2 -BPdhbBB 

4 D4P PERSUNB0Y(15){KGMa*y)05hen«0DdBd73 J A McCarthy 

5 34330 SUPER HAPffB (21) (G A rtited) G Ktfcerl 6 1) Q Thornton 

6 853W SHARWKANMDf (FH) (3) (S Cbjgh) J Kinq 6 1) tl UkPto&n&i 

7 4f3D5 DARK ROHANCE (18)lA A Gctoson) Z C Oavson B D 9 RDmoody 

8 8P334 YOUNG TYCOON (TC) (21) (A U Da/tngkri! A J VAbon 7 X) 9 G HogM (3) 

9 34-86 AfflLOV (FI 5) (Tirar UtLefij J Bridga 6 70 7 J Gddstain (7) 

V 0CM3 MJRRAY , SMiJ0N(2Q(CctoKto.Ccr?)Bclcr)JSrnlf)6 66 TJlfcrpby 

71 -2P0BF TtCKHWYL£DGa®(3B)PJUyfc^NO»nce5t>5 - MrSDur**t5) 

-C 00605 GALLANTTAFFY(37)(MEfc(*nBJoraG)UHpeGV4 APHcCoy 

6 5P4-53 &LUHMXIE(1Q|JSCDuODOBrtsn5t)3 JCuloty 

M 060 BUCK BOAR) piQ (R G Ekazintfon) R Bmanpon 8 6 3.— RHmey (3) 

6 2-43P1 PALACE PARADE (USA) (11) (Stotadlbcf Ud) A 1Ubs8 63 r7«4 AThomtm 

« 4-CBPC BKWtG (11) (1*5 azabah Kenart G LWocreS DO JRKavansgh B 

17 4POP TUDOR TOWN (20) (P ftldy) P Pixdy 6*0 -_CRae(7) 

6 05800 T>CBIZZD(B)(Jftnwt1) JPatwert7®0- CUrereflyn 

-IfriK tored- 

Ucinvn Might lOat True rtancicap WEtote: Bi/Mg Saf 8fi>. Tuobr loam £to 51). The Beat SsL 
BETTOIG: 6-1 UknoAo, 7-1 Gstort 8-1 GooOL AManea. Ybuia Tycoon, PNaci Porecto, KM 
Bnah Mb lift W ert wottti,gMlNMrrwi,Adfc«.UjTaT l » > —t)n. Th B fatty Ledgwrd. 14-1 ofltore 
697: EqutyS Daring 5 D 8 P Hcte 20-1 (DOBrtan)6nn 
FORM GUIDE 

This is a tncky first raefe and almost certaWy more conpat i tiva than the saler Palace 
Rwada won hom subsequent Ibwcaster acorar Cambo at Windsor recently. He cfd. how- 
ever; win It pretty convridn^y and another good show is on the cartfe. GallentTWTy 
(las Joined Moron Pipe since nomg his bast reoe to dam, fifth and taeping on in a Cat- 
tflrick maiden over two rriea He has no weight and wl appreaata thfc trp, as shrsid 
Murray's MUIon and ILLUMINATE. Lta Galant Taffy, these two put n mueh-lmprwBd 
efforts last tim Murray s Mfcxi cams from an impossWe position and was staymg on 
aA the way to the tow when Bwd behnd CabaAs and Zaahala (lair IMnl m») in simi- 
lar company over two mies at Warwick. Father irptmameni a likely, •antoete's im- 
proved thtd was behind Dare and Genev mar an extra two furlongs to tf»s at Itmtingdan. 
Tumtog for home he looted the tnosl Bely wtoner and cfroppuig down in dteanca is to 
his lauow as he ddrTt get home as wal as the first twa TwonowquafifiedlorharK*- 
caps aftBMhree nan are Brush Me Up. an IrEh potof-to-potot winner and orer a more 
suable trip than at Sandown last time and Darii Romance, who shaped raceiy on her 
letun allbmcestar otter time oil but has lared less wel h two subsequent outings Par- 
stan Boy, SharMpnrafl, Super Rapier and Wxmg Tycoon (perhaps ovarfirthar in hb 
case) are at capable of better. Selection: lUANNATE 


-5P2E6 »BGATH)(23)(DorwtecingUJJto*on660 
BETTIW: »4 GNI Dtaraond.3-1 Tte EtoOihK M • ta 8* ™- 1 W ^ 

fnOtrndaft, 18-1 Ptoore. 14M Cone £to»*MA 20-1 NattSNr Don 

697 Srn*667J0M5-7WJ««g8-W GOT)e 

If the form o( Hewr Go» Dhmorere hard-fou^detat 
Marttei Rasan n November has bean let down hr the 

mancea there can be little comptoint d Ns win there to Pnom*? ^ 

o *. Die secorto went on to wn esater* ItoMirml *«s than touted 
tne hat-trick must be wry much on to Ms company endlliiivbe ^rtyTHE BOrak 
TOR that stands in theway After so tong out hthe vridBrn eM and » ^rtre^mpt 

owr fences. The Executor to beghnhg to ofww **<*} wELSSLpKTe 

Ns tf»d to Margi Boo In a Towcester aetar w»t a tar tartibehW nMorirrah « re 

SSSSBSS^&SSXSSS^SSS^ 

out of a nowced chase hwtatlhia Tha bMiere he 

hare to have a tfamatc edecL SaJectton. T>t fcXtUJIUH 

nrUn 7 STEPHANIE WILSON BIRTHDAY HANDICAP CHASE 
(3.40 [ (CLASS C) £7,000 added 3m Penalty Value £4£88 


CiP-3 BAUYnmoeatoM s W»» w (Baar^lfcsVllfcnaTI-n6-.^ NyWH np« 

-25*22 ORSWQx LAD (14) (RUEVAitpO PHcttsS tl 3 -MfRJM dgnCT J 

8042 CALLHOfiff (54) (D)(MarosEPW^IiisSBAi*rNI>7l2 Oftcnwffl 


-F53P4 FOOD8POKERSTAR (18) (CD) (Food Brt*ai LAfl 
21-04 MBSQSQN (20) (Msrtyn ftwtosO R Budtor9 C 6 


JOrfadBUC.. 


-PM* 

-BPcnMrii 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

-Bdsdared- 

BETT1NQ: M OmeB Lad. 11-SNhe DtaMm7te RwfcretarSMlM MyCtoMi; M CHI Hone 
697 Ghertina9T12LH*n«y7-2tn(AHrnaI)«ian 
FORM GUIDE 

Or— nil Lad hae pane right back to tam in hto M two starts. It ana only to thedas- 

togstagesthBtSMByTheStarsBOUjptobeathlmatKiemjrinnlaMmorti-wrmgv- 
en a farther boost by the vrtoner afllsecasw yeamtoy - and fie made sure Cool Own 

ddrTt haw It e8 hte own war after Go Bafctic hed uneealBd his ddar at Ascot a weak 
latac Softer pound, to mate th« more of a test of stamina, woukJ eult MISS DiSKM. 
yet with Orswel Lad also preferring It softer the mare, racetohg treitftt el iw4 is to a 
far position to win her first ace of the aaeson She war* art fora long ray behind ANC 
Express at Warwick pm S) lest tlma, and although a few furlongs more mrfi nd fl° 
anaas. she may wol » a searchtog enough paoat Call Hoiaa or Foodbrokar Star are 
noiai their best the so aaon and BanyOowr Is the danger. Three ttows a wwwr last 
season, Baty dower needed the nai on his reappearance lest month and wB coma on 
constoarably for it Selection: MSS DtSKU 

HOLTYE MAIDEN HURDLE (CLASS F) £2,400 added 
2m 110yds Penalty Value £2,262 

BAHAIBAN KNIGHT (CAIQ OFIOS) (LuawiSuI) M Ppe61f B APHcCoy 

CKARtJECHARLE(HSS)(AQFLs3eUJHItoaryLVMs7 716 PHUe 

2P UADALEXpS) (JPSaidffl^MttoyrwSfl 8 


MOTOR. RACING 

McLaren look 
like having 
right formula 

They were reluctant to talk 
about the world championship 

- and given that they last won 
it seven years ago, you can un- 
derstand their apprehension 
aboutbeing drawn into predic- 
tions they -might regret. Bu 
everyone else seems to feel 
that McLaren-Mercedes are 
going to be back in the serious 
business of Formula One this 
coming season, and the team s 
principal Ron Dennis, is open- 
ly relishing the prospect of a do- 
mestic duel for supremacy. 

Tbe man who has presided 
over such duos as Nikld Lauda 
and Alain Prost, and Prose and 
Ayrton Senna, and all the con- 
frontational baggage that latter 
pairing carried with it, has 
patently not enjoyed the years 
of relatively serene mediocrity. 

Now, perhaps, a re-run of 
those hyper-charged, good old 
days beckons. Although the 
1998 car, unveiled at McLaren's 
Woking factory yesterday in 
neutral amber livery, has yet to 
turn a wheel in anger, comput- 
er figures have generated opti- 
mism and Dennis believes he 
has, in David Coulthard and 
Mika Hakkinen, the drivers to 
finkh the job on the drcuiL ■ 

Dennis said; “We feel we 

have all the ingredients in place 
and a couple of guys who aren t 
young but certainty not old but 
definitely have experience and 
I believe are coming into their 
prime. 

“I fhtnlr it's great if we can 
have them both competing for 
the championship. I've had that 
situation twice before, with two 
drivers fighting for it and we've 
got enough experience here to 
be able to handle it If it gets to 
a situation where one driver 
mathematically can’t win iL the 
other one will help.” 

Britain's Coulthard, who won 
two races last season, thinks he 
is better prepared, physically 
and mentally, for this season. He 
sai± “What Fm now looking for 
is the consistency that is some- 
times the key to a champi- 
onship.” 

- Derick AIlsop 


Photograph: Peter Jay 


.GBmdeyB 


_LSUtwm(7) 


S Wynne 

. -G Hogan p) 




[4/TOI 


2.10 


ADVENTURE NOVICE CHASE (CLASS D) £5,000 added 
2m Penalty Value £3,532 

(QaberfftBceJDSanaOtoSflfl REtemwody 

pass COOUNNY (9) (ChiTp CNdeo Co Lid) D fitCtoi 9 11 2 SWym 

08204 FLOW BACK 0)(D Leon) G Err#* 6 1 2. 


5-3431 


F-P36 QPSY GEOF (68) (D) (G A rttoflri) G lifcbaid 7 71 2 

-STIC CHAMPLEVE (FH) (27) (D A JcfTSO^ M PpO 5 C7 

-S Hectored - 


ATbortaiB 

RThcrrtnn 

APHcCoy 


MAJOR CHANGE (F170) nhe'fiw h Oto^rtnerN^ G^K*w^6 tl 8 J Ikawoody 

MLACE GUARD ffB47}(C>isM«G£rn0t6l>B .TJlfcipby 

WO PUAnUSpi)(Wfe0udtoy)CHemNer61ie : — SCttren 

53200 ROYALSuMTTAH (USA) (IS) [P JM Raoi^ Mto7tiiine871 8 R Thornton 

0502 SGI ONS CASTLE (20) (D) (Ma Baton Meretort) R OSAwi 5 71 6 llWma 

0 SNO KEY ROBOT (B8) (VtaresE Prt^ tts*S Eitoan*5 H 6 WGra£w(7) 


OP 5IDNERIDQE(7)(MB(MsHBntogicfi)OSbarao(xf6ll6 JAMcCwttw 

0 T>CICWSMAN000)(Mautc8EPr*j)lfceSE(NartB671B 0 Bartow (5) 

8 WOT NO FAX (21) (Kemkw* tectog Rsrtneah^ G LMm(b 571 6 AlARtzprNd 

CLAPWGIMAAwtii) AUNwk*>&nBi7l1 1 DBrtdtowtor 

6P6 SAMmXU>(f1)MRtaa9JSnfaar5Tn „..MB*cbSor{7) 


mi SHANUKE (751) (Wy ftEtfJDto) S nbobTWl 6 711 . 
NUBRE (F3q (MtoM Rscng) W Ikssa 4 »5 . 

-16 1’ ‘ ’ 


.Mr S Quack (3 

— 


BETTING: 1^2 Ctanptona, 3-1 Horae Brt, 114 Glpey Geot, 20-1 Bow Back, 2M Coednoy 
7997: GHter Me 7 n 4 P rtde tW P GKorf] 11 tw 

FORM GUIDE 

Mouse Bfcrl has an some decant races ovar fences and toarf no trouto drawing right 
away from a weak field, which toduded Flow Back and Coodrmy. al the tost mesang. 
Now trial ihe eieht-ywr-dd hae broken hto cluck he could easiy go in a&in. but CHAM. 
PLEVE and Qpsy Gsof era wel-connected newcomam capetae oftakingtheadw>- 
tageawytrcmtheatperienced Mouea BW al ttw wi^its. Charrpltoto Is a halHucthor 
lo a usefil wtorang chaser in France and has done ml over hudtos shoe crossing the 
Channel He lootalhe part and, being only five geta ptenty of wbUu from the penalised 
Mouse Btot Gipsy Gecrt to a heiMxottier to no less than the «96 Gold Ct? winner Im- 
perial Cfel He hw son* decent form owr hurdtes to to credtt - atoning tor paging and 


bang ptded up whan going well on ha reappearance by winning at LeleeeBr ti November 
- and ntouid make thegrade as a chaser. Selection: CHAMPLEVE 


2.40 


ASHURST HURDLE (CLASS E) £2,900 added 4Y0 
2m 3f 110yds Penally Value £2,304 

1 7 TYROLEAN DREAM (1 ^ (PHBaftJHlJTptaisTJ 3 HThomton 

2 4 ABO0H0M(20) (KanvnBcRcJMFtoetlt) .APHcCoy 

3 aNNOUNONG (F6) (Ma Karen Shhe) G L Hoorn D to HAFtagwNd 

4 MS BOBAZDNp})^toM Archer 8 Mss JesnBreafMHJNTmEtayDwiM tit). CLtowByn 

5 6 WOUyPffeci«(ttsMaw*fOKEly)JKhgt)D JCnfcly 

B 444 THEIEGOTIAJOR^ tFJSarsiuy) UHeflovSsVD -BPwel 

7 40330 ZATAJSli p7) (H U Bte) J U t) PHde 

8 US WONTCOSTALDTBUT (27) (VfcrtCOStatl PartnaSif^ M WHecn H 5 — N WSaowcxi 

-Sdadered- 

BETT1IIG: Ml Boison, 5-1 lyratoen Dream, 8-1 Aboo Hem, IB-1 HQtVy Prized, Wcmcotoek*- 
btd. 16-1 The Nsgottotn; 25-1 atoen 
987 Cheerti Aspect 4 c-ONWfcnenr 5-1 (TForato) Oran 
. FORM GUIDE 

BORAZON, the only one ot the eight rw to have run on the FtaL has rieuerthelesa com- 
peted with the best to Me tour starts onr ferrites. Twice he£ taken an Triumph Hurds 
tancy r t m n vna.t i. end tesnlmB tie was runner-up to Za ta ra bed. a n ub * eq i wn lCtirtienham 
wbvier and the cwtent TMumph tooufla a KBmptoa It was 25 lengths beck to the thferi 
and Ihtoiorigertnp must be a good opportunity tor Borazon. Aboo Horn, from the Rato- 
wdeh yard, was b staytog mwfen on ihe Flat and kept on without getting into the thick 
ol It when tarti behind Good Lord Murphy at Wbrwlck on his hurdbig debut He'S coma 
on tor B. thouda not because of today* cfistence as the Warwick race was over a fur- 
ksigfurthM Hto wawerTyrofeen Dream ran out a convincing winner at Windsor on his 
hudhg debut and had Highly Prized 22 lengths back m sban. K the* seems Bta a k< 
at groircid tor HtfVy Prcad to mate up, he does nave a 7to pUi and Ihe Odra three and 
ahattiurtcncs we help He got a mie and a haif on ttis Rat end waei ' 

UNVnd Ratowatch at Newbury (12f) to Jro. Selection: I 


BETTINa « Betwnton KrtshL M Steona ewtto. l«I^DrCt*e«e, 1M Royal SM« 14-1 
Stone Ridge, 20-1 Wot No Fax. 26-1 Had AtaLtfabBe, 38-1 Odists 
«7: Thee Farthing 7 11 8 C Uemdyn 1M tor (J Ckf) « nr 
FORM GUIDE 

Bahamian Knlgm, die '•88 Italan Derby winnei, rather lost hto wey on ihe Ptottaet eea- 
son and has nw» joined Martto P(ps tor fer*g. 7T» ftrfMFoU should enjoy feK hair- 
tog to go such a strong galop over lucks and cotld naaty prove In a dffarant league 
to these on hto debut iTie only real adematlve is tosh bumper whner SIMONS cfo- 
TLE. touchod oltri asimier even! at aindewm in Nwembwon rtaflrw r\*i to this courv 
try. He was tried over hudes after dial, shaping quite nicely In a hrt race won by Couwy 
Beau at Sandown. and with ihst bahtod tim he looted to have the beeang of GtMox at 
Ascot untt king In from He is a sura-fire future winner, ihough his chan» lod^r de- 
pends on how Bahamian Knight takes to IL Mafor Change, a decent handfcapper on 
the Fta rated to the high e&ities, bet a good chance when Plumpton was abandoned 
on Monday. He ehouttft be long to mafctog hto mark. Selection: SIMONS CASTLE 

HBLB EDEN BRIDGE HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS E) 
£2^00 added 2m 3f 110yds Penalty Value £2,164 

1-5355 ncKBnrsaFTps)(CD)fl(HgsriGLUmaeo UBMcMor{7}B 

PJWP FALMOUTH BAY pi) (D) (James Morten) Q Sherwood B H5 J A McCarthy B 

MPtJ TAKECOWR04)(D)Wctoer»«andMditfBam^HinT*iB7T15 — RTbantoa 

41 -F UONAWE(F^r^8amJoanreltorralr4AHcbbBB«l3 Athoortaa 

470*8 FHONTIHlBJGHTfUSA) (16) (D) (lfce LCSdctol) MssLSkkhia TJ O. 


4.40 


84443 BEN BOWDEN (7) p*s NF Matty) SWoodrWlSDB. 


1P4M EQUirr8DAmiNQ(1fl(Cf^MaVOBrtBn)DOaien6D1 

8 RJPPO HUGE HBTAKE (27) (W^rheood tetog ft a tn a ah fr ) C Hands 

9 008400 HAPPT HORSE (NZ)B(lto|Qr bn UtorinflNitetoBn DO- 
O 00430 NOfauM ffC)(WJ^«*«8Efto^ MssSBAwdsSOB. 

-18C • 


-APHcCoy V 
-PMdeB 
-BFentoa 


— R Green* B 
-O OOiimi (5) 


MWrunwajgfe 10sL hua lwcfcto> wester Happy Hooo Bit 11b, NotUBnla BU Sto. 

BETTING: 84 Me Corn* 4-1 Fronltor R^ht, 9-2^ rktertys Gut, 6-1 Ban Bowtoo, 8-1 Hon Aaito, 
12-1 Equfijfe DerSog. 14-1 FeSiwott Bsy, Nomanta, 2D-1 Itoppy Horse, 25-1 Hugs Hsafea 
«S7: ndterty'B Gft 7 71 7 U Attwetor (7) S-2 (G L Moore) 8 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

TAKE COVER, an easy Catterick winner over just hNf afutong ton before Christim, 
seems reasonably treated. Ha vob wol thae tsvl betog left for dead by MuekhH and 
Aridey Roya/ at Aacoi ort hto only rcn since, butthey era two msaptionaf novices and 
he to beck in the right grade. Tfckarty’a Gift has won al seven of hfe races here, al ex- 
cept one being when there was plenty of give indertoot Whla fliis couss bmgs out 
the best In him. he heart as yet been ewn dose to hto tap form thfe season, qUte apart 

fiom the ground starting to (ky out At Windor on New itoarto Dsk Tdmtyto Gift Mshed 
Rftfe to lengths adrift ot Frontier FB(£t in the race In which Spring Rhrthra spraadse- 

Sled the flod How ratable diet torm m^rt be to herd to sa£out Frontier Fight comes 

wBltotoltanhtaeerterdefBatorTheliNnderotfarMlngofBeat'towtttLEqdty'BDar- 

fing has a record ot being very unoooperaliva S atocaot c TAKE COVBT 



RACING RESULTS 


KELSO 

1.30: 1. AGHAWADOA GOLD (R Gartfl- 
ty] 1-2 fav; Z Snooty Eskhio 50-1; X 
H — ett D edt yir g-t 12 ran. 27, 7. (TT&e. 
TWcaaler).^ lot*: MO; 2Mtl £«7Q 52.10. . 
DP. BtoSaCSR £S2DtTrte CimiQ: E225S8 
carried fonewtl to Catterick 300 today. NR: 
Angry Nadira 

2J«: 1. PAPHBSNG [A Dobbto) 5-2 tar; 
2. Csfimnoy B-1 ; a. KKNy Bar* «■! 13 ran. 
10 7. (0 MiBflfc Groysto to) "fate: EU30; 

tm £ 2 so, seal dfibssq. csrbqas. 

Tr*r C3309CL «=t Grate Doei Torus Spa. 

2J» 1. DSP WATER’ (R Qfflitttri « 
• far; 2. Robbo 5-4; Z. Htnan W-t 8 ran. 
74, dsL (M (temmond, JrftJdteham). We 
ElflO; EIDO £18Q OF: £ltX GSP CIB2. 

3.00: 1. BRIAR’S DQJGHT (LWyer) 7-2; 
2. PoBdad Tbwer S-1; 3. Too BrofSe 8-Tl 
Ik 4 m 5, ] A. (R Alan ComhS-on- 
TMMdLTotK &4«L DF; eSSO CSP £12A& 
Mt Netherby Sakl 

aw. i.wynyard lady (p nw) 5-i; 
2. Ur Teas Co mpon e nts T-i; 3. Wee Tara 
20-^2 rarv 7-2 fwLrnbac* Lady 4,2 (Mn 
M today. SaBbunXTbte: SMfiO; £15Q EUO 
E2» DF: £650 CSFi£357a Trio: £12050 
ANDY BURNETT (PytChrtoVW- 
son) 14-1, 2. Davy Btofce 2-1; 3- Buck's De- 


IgM 12-1 9 ran 6-4 taw Bucktooard Bouica 
1ft 7. (Mss Sendra Forster, Hawick). Ttatm 
£2860; S42ft £170, £230 DF: £5800. CSF: 
£«B& Trice C7a2Q 

OK 1. MONICA’S CHOICE <P Mven) 
4-1; 2. Charming Adotinl 7-4 tow 3. Com- 
mon Souid 11-2. B ran. & ft [Mra M Rov- 
etoy Sattunl Tfatra £7At £200 fittft 
&1BCL DP: ESDQ. CSP £1096, TrfcdsC £3470. 
Trio: £3330. NR: Parttv 
Ptocepot: C22&3CL Quedpot £6B6ft 
Ptaoe & £17088 Place & £77981 

TOWCESTER 

Ijia 1. CAUBO (M Rchards} 5-1; 2. 

DTiaBn T1-2;8VtocotrtTUIy 12-1; 4, Polo 
Pony 14-1 21 .AM. 7-2 tov Moonshine 
Dancer.ft2‘/ c .{MBo*a,Sandyi^te£S30; 
£180, £taa £23ft-£2BQ DF: «35Q C8F: 
£3152. Tritaat £31933. Trta £3l3a 
81fc 1. &WLSYTOE STARS (SWyma) 
0*3 lar; 2. General Poogo tt&OO; 8 BaF 
lydoustoi 60-19 itoi.7, dH. (CBptT Faraec 
DC»rto)Tbtto£250:£l3ft£l8aL£Ilt> : : 
£530 CSF: <S2S Hast £6222 TittSTan 
840: 1. SOLOMAN (P Hkto) Evens fair; 
X Satoei 08; 3. WOotfaml Nyn^h 25-t 
17 ran. 3, 6 (J Gifford. Frdot* Tot* £230; 
£m CtSft £5*L OF: £Dft tap; £2.78 Trio: 

£2880. NR: Teuton Boy ' 


3.10: 1. RAMALLAH (J CulOty) 5-1: 2. 
Swtag Quartet 14-1: 3. King Of The Bn- 
rwtW-l 1 8 ran. 4-1 far Seiatan (puted is), 
ft 5 (Mu H KnifFt Wantage). TMk £730; 

£200, £3£a £730. DF: £SftSa CSP £721& 
Trio: £4620; £0433 carried torwani to Cat- 
•rick 800 today. 

&40: 1. STORM TIGER (Chit MHtt) 3-1 
ItfiBr;2.And)klBStraiJB9-2;ftS)grTNWkto- 
toM 20-1 14 IWt. 3-1 jtfw Sutwnick MhL 
1’A. hd (8 Mefcr, Sv45don).Tbta: £840; £2)ft 
£15ft £520 DF: £750 C8F: £630 Triraat 
£23088 Trio: £9450. 

4.10:1. NOT MY LINE (Mr ASansoro) 
M : 2 . Thursday Nlrfit 54 tor. X Cewar- 
ra Boy 5-2. 4 ran. 1 TL (W Caudweft Al> 
fcjngcSonJ.'RMesE&OftDF: SSKL QSF-. cbql- 
4A0: 1. RUSSaL ROAD (R ItesaeV) 
&cnstov;2.Coolaw9-1;8nodsrasGos- 
*ip 8-1 18 no. 1*. 8 (D Mchotaoft -tarpB 
Gudtogt Mk £220; Mft £2Aa£30a DF: 
£H70L CSP: ETL72. THo: Pgam 
Jackpot £70000; £Z?3960 carted toraad 
to Catterick today. 

Ptocepot £85880 Ouedpot £783(1 
Ptace 8: £^335. Ptaca 5: £12575 

LINGFIELD . 

1.3&1. LA DOYENNE (SWHtwrti)M; 
X Rise Ti Sbtoe 4-1; 8 Just DfcsUem 9-2 


10 ran. 7-2 ter Sound The Trumpet I*. 1 
(C Booth). Tbto: £550: Etfift £2,70. Hflft DP 
£640 CSF: £2130 Tftast £786 Hto; £446 

220: 1. KINGS HARMONY (S Senders) 

14-1; 2.8toppee Brow 3-1; 3. Davte Rock 

6 * 2 . io ran. M fiw Ratocsgato ibuch ttoii 

4, hd (P Makto). Trite; £K70; £23ft £200, 
£15Q . EF:£A850.GSF: £528& Trio: OK60 
XSBe 1.GRALMAMO (SWhllvwnh) 7^; 
2. Barbatoa 74-1; 3. Prinoe of tndb 11-2. 
7 ran. &-1 W Sftwttog (Oh) ft rfc piLJdnssd- 
en^Thto-Pian- Finn Men CR fiaBO CS F- 
£4592. 

320: 1. MEANS BUSINESS (T SUtiD 

4-1; 2 Sharp Steal 8-1; X Pimp 7*4 tav 
7 Ml. 1’A. It (J HstfMTton). Tote BSfiO- 
£aaft £2flft DP £3300 CSF: £3377. Trie- 

ast 03B2&. HR Scottand Bar. 

3JO: 1. BRILLIANT R£D (ACtek) H-4 
jttov; 2. Sea Danzig Tl- 2 ; 3. Classic Rnu 
11 -4]M» B na a4 (P HBdgB^lbtte £330; 
Etflft EMft EUft DF: EftSft CSF: £652. TH- 
cast £4312 

420: 1. SHARBADAR1D (S Sawto» 
Evens tav; 2. New Yorker 9-4; X Saucy 
Dswar 33-1 B ran. 5, 22. (S Dcwl Tote 
£150; E18ft £130. DF: £2£Q. CSF: £350 
Wmepote £229Dft Quadpot Baa at 
Piaca ft £14848 Place 5: £B9X 


RUGBY LEAGUE 


Ruling leaves 
Saints with 
gap at centre 

St Helens will step up their 
search for a new centre follow- 
ing tbe news that Jamie Olejnik 
will not be able to join them this 
season. The Australian, seen as 
a replacement for Alan Hunle, 
who has been sold to Hull, has 
failed to get a work permit. 

The ruling by the Depart- 
ment of Employment and Edu- 
cation win also affect Salford, who 
are hoping to have Phi] Bergman 
in their squad, and the London 
Broncos, who lad recanted Deon 
Bird. All three pfc$ed for Paris last 
season and irregularities at that 
duiv with whom overseas players 
travelled between Britain and 
France on tourist visas, have led 
to the DoEE move. The former 
fhris captain, David ODonneB, 
who is due to join Dewsbury, has 
an English grandmother and 
should not be affected 

London are lining up the for- 
mer St George and Perth Reds 
half-back Damien Chapman to 
fill a gap in their squad left by 
the departure of Shaun 
Edwards and Josh White. They 
w31 be without their new sign- 
ing, the former All Black, John 
Timu, in their friendly at 
Sheffield tonight Sheffield are 
closely watching the situation of 
the Great Britain prop, Steve 
Moil ay, who is threatening to 
take Featherstone to court in a 
challenge to the transfer system. 
. Wigan’s legal advice in Aus- 
tralia is that Wendell Sailor 
would win a court case chal- 
lenging Brisbane's option on his 
services for next season, which 
would open the way for him to 
join them in 1999. 

- Dave Hadfiekl 
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Prayers and big players as Olympic show hits Nagano 


The XVIII Winter Olympics 
begin tomorrow with wall to 
wail television coverage 
guaranteeing huge armchair 
audiences around the world. 
Mike Rawbottom reports from 
Nagano, Japan, on the 
greatest show in the snow. 


There is a new edifice in the grounds 
of Nagano’s ancient Zenkoji Temple 
- the CBS Television Centre, com- 
plete with satellite dish and a huge, 
roving camera crane. 

Pilgrims arriving to worship at the 
Buddhist shrine in recent days have 
found film crews from the American 
TV network attending their devo- 
tions. And. on occasions, requesting 
that those devotions be repeated in 
order to obtain a better shot 

It is a fitting image for the mod- 
em Olympics, where time honoured 
ideals have to co-exist with commer- 
cialism for the Games to be viable. 

The last time the Winter 
Olympics came to Japan - when they 
were held at Sapporo in 1972 - the 
event generated S8.5m (£53m) in 
broadcast rights. This time, the fig- 
ure is $513m aud CBS's pride of 
place may not be unrelated to the 
fact that they are paying $375m of 
that figure. 

The 1994 winter Olympics in 
Li lie hammer generated the fourth 
largest TV audience in US history. 
An estimated 120 milli on viewers 
tuned in to watch Nancy Kerrigan 
skate against a field who included 
Tonya Harding, whose husband had 
been implicated in an attack on Ker- 
rigan before the Games. 

The 18th winter Olympics hold 
similar televisual potential even if 
their dramas will lack the vicious 
edge of the one that was played out 
in the Hamar Amphitheatre. 

Once again, it is the women's fig- 
ure skating which offers a com- 
pelling rivalry and once again the 
rivals are American - Tara Lipinski 
and Michelle Kwan. 

Last year, at the age of 14, the tiny 
figure of Lipinski took the US and 
world titles away from her 17-year- 
old compatriot. 

Lipins Id's success has come as a 
result of developing the most tech- 
nically demanding routine in the 
world, involving seven triple jumps. 
But in terms of artistry, she is not on 
the same rink as the graceful Kwan. 

“About a second after they 
crowned her. the judges wanted to 
take it back," one American skating 
observer commented on Lipinski’s 
World Championship victory. 

Last month. Kwan regained her 
US title with a sublime performance 
earning a maximum 6.0 for artistry 
in 15 out of the possible 18 marks. 
She is the media darling, while Lip- 
inski, whose aerobatics appear to 
have been scrutinised more critical- 
ly by the judges this season, has been 
put on the defensive. 



Going downhill: Switzerland’s Markus Hermann experiences the piste at Hakuba - venue for the Olympic alpine skiing disciplines - yesterday 


Photograph: Reuters 


The alpine skiing events are also 
likely to prove compulsive viewing 
at the end of the season which has 
been dominated by the arrival of 
Hermann Maier. 

He has been at the forefront of 
Austria's domination in World Cup 
events and is the favourite here for 
at least three of the five alpine dis- 
ciplines - the giant slalom, the su- 
per-giant slalom and the blue riband 
event of the downhill. 

Perhaps wisely. Maier down- 
played his prospects in the latter 
event after finishing third in practice, 
claiming the course was too flat to 
favour his high-risk style. Will a 
course succeed where every rival has 
so far failed this season? Another 
dramatic conflict begins to build. 


The TV ratings will also soar for 
the ice hockey competition where, 
for the first time, the elite profes- 
sionals of the National Hockey 
League will take part 

The summer Games have their 
“Dream Team" after bringing the 
leading US basketball professionals 
of the NBA in to the Olympic fold five 
years ago. And now the Winter 
Games have “The Great One" - ice 
hockey’s legendary goal-scorer 
Wayne Gretzky, who. with 124 of his 
NHL colleagues, has been given two 
weeks off to represent his country. 

Other innovations at these 
Olympics include the formal intro- 
duction of three new events - 
women’s ice hockey, snowboard- 
ing, which is the fastest growing win- 


ter sport, and curling, which is one 
of the oldest. 

The latter represents one of the 
three main medal opportunities for 
a lean, but keen British team of 35, 
the smallest in number since the 1960 
Winter Games at Squaw Valley. The 
Scottish quartet who form the Great 
Britain team - James Dryburgh, 
Dougie Dryburgh, John Napier and 
Philip Wilson - recently finished 
third in the European Championships 
and then registered a victory over the 
German team who won that title. 

While Canada are the favourites 
for the gold, Britain are among five 
teams who could fill the other medal 
places. 

The four-man bobsleigh team 
driven by Corporal Sean Oisson, 1st 


Battalion, the Parachute Regiment 
have a fighting chance of a medal af- 
ter a highly competitive season in 
which they have finished fifth in the 
world rankings, earning two bronze 
medals in World Cup events. 

The other prospect of British suo 
cess involves the short-track speed 
skaters, who will be challenging for 
a medal in the 5,000 metres relay and 
are also in with a chance of taking 
an individual medal through Nicky 
Gooch, who won a bronze in the 
500m at the last winter Olympics. 

Steven Cousins, -Britain's sole 
representative in the ice skating has 
prepared himself for an all or noth- 
ing effort in his third and, he main- 
tains, last Olympics. Meanwhile, 
Graham BelL in the alpine skiing, 


and Michael Dixon, in the biathlon, 
are taking part in their fifth Games. 

As the 3,000 athletes from 80 na- 
tions congregate in this sprawling in- 
dustrialised town, the big question 
is whether the road network can 
cope. Traffic up to the skiing venue 
at Hakuba was held up for nearly two 
hours when a media bus collided with 
a car on the single lane road. 

The police have asked the 36,486- 
strong population to keep their cars 
off the road at key times and anyone 
living within two miles of their work 
is expected to walk there. It remains 
to be seen whether these calls will be 
respected by residents who are, un- 
derstandably, feeling a little grumpy. 

All will start to be revealed this 
weekend. 


fi ve to follow 

Hermann Maier 

Discarded from the Austrian ski 
programme at 15 because of a 
knee injury Maier spent many 
years as a bricklayer before re- 
turning to the sport with the im- 
pact of a ton of bricksin "SSS. He 
has spearheaded Austria^ dom- 
inaHon of the Wbrid Cup this sea- 
son and has gokten prospects In 

at least three alpine events. 

Michelle Kwan 

This 17-year-okJ American skater 
has a vivacity and talent which 

leaves many observers swoopffig. 

After losing her national and 
world titles to the acrobatic en- 
deavours of her young compatriot; 
Tara Lipinski, last year, she re- 
gained the US title last month in 
a fashion which has installed her 

as favourite for the Olympic gold. 

Wayne Gretzky 

At 37, this Canacfen is a legendary 
Ague in Ice hockey. The Great 
One 1 , as he is known, has broken 
62 scoring records in the National 
Hockey League, whose profes- 
sionals wffi be aBowsd to contest 
the Olympics for the first time this 
year. Gretzky has scored more 
goals and points than anyone h 
the history of the game: and he 
has won everything in the game 
- except for an Olympic medal 

Deborah Compagnoni 

Twice an Olympic champion, she 
displays the same aggressive 
approach to siding as her Italian 
team-mate Aberto Tomba. Her 
displays in the giant slalom this 
season promise another gold. 
Aged 27, she Is a celebrity in Italy 
and there are rumours that she 
is to many the son of the cloth- 
ing magnate, Luciano Benetton. 

Masahiko Harada 

Japan's world champion ski 
jumper has the burden of carry- 
ing the home nation^ high ex- 
pectations. At the last Winter 
Olympics he had only to produce 
an average performance n lis last 
jump to secure the team gold for 
Japan, but he mistimed Ns take- 
off and landed short 


Gooch speeds towards gold before swapping skates for pedals 


One of the few chances 
Great Britain has of a gold 
medal lies with Nicky 
Gooch, the speed skater 
with a bent for bicycles. 

Mike Rowbottom caught up with 
Guildford’s blade runner as * 
he warmed up for Nagano. 


Nicky Gooch, Britain’s leading speed 
skater, has long-term ambitions to 
compete at the summer Olympics in 
cycling. But for now, this 25-year-old 
from Guildford is seeking further 
medals on the ice to add to the 
Olympic 500 metres bronze he won 
four years ago. 

To employ a little cycling termi- 
nology. however, returning to 


Nagano to compete in the XVmtb 
Winter Games is, for Gooch, equiv- 
alent to getting back on his bike af- 
ter a serious falL 

Last year Gooch competed in this 
Japanese city at the World Cham- 
pionships. The result in his own suc- 
cinct assessment was “nightmare". 
A broken skate in the 1500m and a 
mysterious disqualification in the 
500m effectively ruined the whole 
outing for Gooch. He can only hope 
that he has bad all his bad luck here. 

The whole feel of these Olympics 
is different for Gooch to the last one, 
as he reflected ruefully shortly be- 
fore winning his fifth national title 
in December. 

At the 1994 Winter Olympics in 
I jUc hamm er, almost all the British 
attention in his event was focused on 
the man who preceded him as na- 


tional No 1, Wilf O’Reilly. The ge- 
nial Brummie was expected to add 
an official Olympic title to the two 
gold medals he had won in 1988 
when speed skating was included in 
the Games as a demonstration sport. 

By the end of those Games, how- 
ever, O'Reillys ambitions in both the 
500 and 1,000m had been frustrat- 
ed by damage to his skating blades, 
and Gooch came away with a bronze 
medal in the 500m. having recovered 
from the disappointment of being 
disqualified from silver medal posi- 
tion in the 1,000m for pushing. 

Now he finds hims elf as one of the 
handful of identifiable British medal 
hopes at these Games, a situation 
which leaves him feeling ambivalenL 

In speed skating terms, Gooch 
thinks of himself as a middle-distance 
athlete rather than a sprinter, an all- 


rounder rather than a specialist 
speedster. “Things would have to go 
very well for me to get a medal in the 
500 metres," he said, “but I am skat- 
ing close to world record times." 

And, indeed, he won the Euro- 
pean title at the event last month, de- 
spite having his preparations affected 
by an untimely bout of flu. 

But it is the 1,000 metres which 
remains Gooch's big hope, the event 
where he finished third in Lbe pre- 
Olympic qualifying, which probably 
gives the best guide to form in a no- 
toriously volatile sport. 

Tin looking at the gold medal this 
time," said Gooch, who now believes 
he is at his peak in a sport where the 
South Korean world champion is 18. 
“For most skaters, it is a downward 
curve from here,” be said. “These will 
be my last Winter Games.” 


But not, be hopes, bis last Games. 
His dream is to go on to the summer 
Olympics of 2004 in Athens as a cy- 
clist - specifically, a mountain biker. 

Cycling forms a big pari of 
Gooch's training, and is something 
with which he has a great affinity. 
“I've raced with mountain bikes 
and I think if I dedicated myself to 
the training 1 could do iL" be said. 

You would not bet against this 
pale, determined character suc- 
ceeding in that ambition. He has, af- 
ter all, negotiated much difficulty and 
misfortune thus far in his career. 

At the 1992 Winter Olympics in 
Albertville, when he was 20, he bad 
a calamitous falL In the (ead-up to 
the 1994 Olympics, he had a world 
1500m record annulled because it 
was only hand-timed at the Not- 
tingham rink where it was set. 



Nicky Gooch: These will be my 
last Winter Games’ 

And then there was the disqual- 
ification in the 1,000m final, where 
he was adjudged to have brought 
down the Canadian Derrick Camp- 
bell while overtaking. 

“I always seem to do well when 
I am up against it," he said. “I don’t 
know why. Maybe it’s something to 
do with Deeding the adrenalin." 


SNOW REPORTS 


Ski Hotline 

Latest snow and weather reports 
from 2XH- resorts In Europe and 
North America. 

Voice reports 0891 333 110 + code 
Fax reports 0897 500 086 + code 

For a fuB tot of all sJd codes by 
voice or fox dial 0990 100 843 

Ski Snapshot 

At a glance to snow conditions at 
over 200 resorts worid-wlde 
0897 500 601 
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SAI LING 

Silk Cut in 
collision 

Silk Cut's unhappy Whitbread 
Round the World Race contin- 
ued yestCTday when she re- 
ported hitting a unidentified 
object five days out from Auck- 
land on the fifth leg to Brazil. 

The British boat, skippered 
by Lawrie Smith, damaged her 
bow, but was not taking on wa- 
ter. The setback on the leg 
Smith must win to have any 
chance of the overall prize came 
as the fleet geared up for the 
southern ocean and Cape Horn. 
• Due to a production error, 
the wrong siraplioe, “Drugs in 
sport", appeared in some edi- 
tions above yesterday’s report 
of the Whitbread Round the 
World race. Wc apologise for 
this mistake. 

Positions, Digest, page 27 


Watching hawks poised to soar on high winds 


It is not the forecast of big 
winds that is worrying us on 
Merit Cup in the Whitbread 
Round the World race at the 
moment, but the prospect of a 
steady 20 to 30 knots to give test 
running conditions as we turn 
left towards Cape Horn. If 
anything I am more fearful of 
30-knot winds than I am of 50. 

With 30 knots we are right 
on the margin when carrying 
our big spinnakers and when 
you are on the margin you can 
suffer some pretty scary wipe- 
outs. In 50 knots the mainsail 
is well reefed down and there 
is very little else up. 

On the plus side, these arc 
the couditions in which there 
can be some big runs and af- 
ter the relatively easy sum the 
whole fleet will want to get on 
with the job of tackling this 

southern ocean leg. 

At least we can all feci a lit- 



GRANT 

DALTON 


tie relief tijat no one has stolen 
a march during the tramp 
south. The only worry was 
seeing Chessie Racing and 
Toshiba heading east. That 
sort of thing makes a skipper- 
wonder about his own tactics. 

However, we bad Silk Cut 
and Swedish Match with us, so 
obviously some others tho ugh t 
we were doing the right thing 
As it happens Chessie and 


Toshiba came back. The strat- 
egy of striking bard south has 
been established and the op- 
portunity for breaks nullified. 

It has been tricky first five 
days. Wc were watching each 
other like hawks and you could 
be sure that if you made what 
looked like a decisive change 
in direction then two or three 
boats would immediately fol- 
low. And for some reason it has 
seemed to take longer than nor- 
mal to get back into sleeping 
and eating patterns. Perhaps it 
was because we New Zealan- 
ders had such a busy time at 
home in Auckland 

If there is a niggle at all it 
has been seeing Lawrie Smith 
in Silk Cut showing better tha n 
expected speed in the light to 
moderate conditions which 
should have given us an ad- 
vantage. And we know what be 

can do in the heavier stuff. 


On the other hand Swedish 
Match has not enjoyed the 
conditions, but she has sur- 
vived in them long enough to 
be in with the bunch as the new 
pattern emerges. 

The distances between the 
top seven boats can be dis- 
counted, as they can be made 
up quickly in the conditions we 
should have for the remaining 
5,700 miles. The only damag e 
has been a bent stanchion and 
the crew are in good shape. 

A New Zealand Air Force ^ 
plane passed overhead just be- 
fore we altered course to head 
more east. That is something 
we only expect when ap- 
proaching home, a sort of wel- 
coming signal. This time it was 
to say goodbye and the next 
land we expect to see is the no- 
torious Cape Horn at the tip of 
South America. That, too, will 
be a welcome sight. 


* 


When to watch 
the Winter Games 

The XVfflth 'Winter Olympics be- 
gin with the opening ceremony in the 
early hours of tomorrow morning 
and end a fortnight on Sunday. 1$, 
With Japan nine hours ahead of 
Britain, most of the outdoor events 
will take place in the early hours of 
the morning British time. The indoor 
events will generally start in the af- 
ternoon and evening locally. Most 
figure skating sessions, for example, 
start at 7pm (10am British time). 

BBC television coverage will gen- 
erally start around midnight during 
the first week in order to bring live 
coverage of the alpine siding events. 
However, there wfll be little late-night 
live coverage in the second week. 

In midweek the BBC will broadcast ■ 
a one-hour breakfast time programme 
starting at 7.45, followed by a two-hour ^ 
lunchtime programme generally be- ' ’ 

ginning at 1230 . Kill highlight s wtjj ina'i- 

alfy be broadcast in an evening 
programme from 19.00-2030. Cover- 
age wiD be more extensive at the week- 
end! Eurosport, meanwhile, will have 
24-hour coverage. 

Saturday's timetable 

{Tunes lr GMT) 

Opening ceremony: 0200 
tee h ockey : Italy vKazatatenOTPO-. Austria vSto- 
ualda 0700; Germany v Japan nOO; France v Be- 
larus HDD. 

TV Times 

Tbrrtght BBC2: «00-«4S Pievtow (repeated 
0Q05-0d5ty B8C1: DL55-0400 opening ceremo- 
ny. EUraaport 2am-2dn£ 

Ttamon w. BBC2: Opening ceremony hta hS cMa . 
1625-lZfi Euraepwt: aam-Zam. 
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t -jPnf. loud music 

'Stroboscopic 1 thev 

Vfctf End Shows 

widl less fuss. All this for 

i-hootsponsorship, but 
oji^riaV the pi^ ^ 
Itevid Beckham. 

: ^.^fe 500 was them. 

' - ^f^ Jd the approach of 
r tbe ^aD-scale personality and 
part-time footballer from half 

; b6xing 


s thoughts on fame game and Munich add spice to £3.5m boot deal 

& Hale away TTic d * . ^ /\lcx both comjucflioi 

“8 roar of a Porsche annrversaj y of ihe Munich Quid, embarrassed even, he loo big for my boots but peo- barracked him, was not toth his ' England celebrate the lives of 1 1 

HoinJ n v HwldJQen air rmck TL^l'knu ..... n i m _ _ n : . j »a «■ An fn^nrk AHa rCrCUSOD. dilM tr « ^ r4i«Vl 111 J 


a mile away. The deep, sausjv. 

“avid Beckham’s arrival as 
surely as trumpets used to 
announce a monarch. 

In thel950s Bobby Chariton 

would walk into theeity for a 
■ night out with the other Man- 
^•ster United players, set apart 
fte.-man on the terraces 
onty by their ability. Not now. 
^ you imagine Ryan Giggs in 
a bus queue, or Beckham JmS*. 
m 8 about in a beat-up Escort? 
On the day before today’s 


■Wlh anniversary of the Munich 
air crash, Beckham was on dis- 
play to announce a seven-year 
deal with Adidas that will earn 
him £3.5ni. At 22, in the s pace 
of six years he has gone from 
cleaning Bryan Robson’s 
footwear to Ming his boots by the 
simple expedient of being tal- 
ented in them. Duncan Edwards 
thought he had made it when the 
dub started supplying studs. 

You read so many things 
about Beckham that when you 
hear him speak it is a surprise. 


Quiet, embarrassed even, he 
was anything but flash. Sober 
iy he addressed his image, his 
temper and Munich. 

Even he is shocked at the 
rocket, panly-Pbsh Spice pow- 
ered, rise from the nervous 
debutant against Leeds in April 
1995 to becoming one of the 
most famous people in the 
country. “I didn’t expect it to 
come so quickly," he said. “It's 
been hard to keqp up with. 

“There’s been a few articles 
in the papers that say I’ve got 


too big for my boots but peo- 
ple who know me say I’m just 
the same. Things have changed 
in my life but I haven't - too 
many people would knock me 
down if I did. The criticism hurts 
sometimes and I worry about 
the effect on my family." 

Which would be fine except 
that Beckham has the habit of 
courting publicity as well as one 
of Britain's most desirable 
women. His celebration at 
Chelsea recently, hands behind 
ears directed at supporters who 


barracked him, was not 
designed to win friends and 
neither are the occasional 
on-field flashes of temper. 

■There's a picture in a mag- 
azine of the abuse 1 W3S getting 
from the Chelsea 6ns when I 
was taking a comer there,” he 
countered by reference to the 
provocation he faces each week. 
Tt doesn't bother me, but when 
I celebrate I don’t think I*ve done 
anything wrong, f haven’t stuck 
two fi ng ers op or anything." 

As for his short fuse he says 


King ready to 
fight Tyson’s 

bid 



Mike Tyson has made It 
clear that he intends to 
end his professional 
relationship with Don 
King— a move that King 
. fe certain to oppose. 

Matt Tench reports. 

•On the day that Mike Tyson was 
- -3ne to announce his involve- 
ment in a profesaonaJ wrestling 
promotion it became clear that 
he was about to embark on what 
• may prove the trickiest fight of 
| his career: to free himself from 

_ the clutches of Don King. 

Tyson made his intentions 
known in a statement released 
by Jerry Mid, a Los Angeles 
music entrepreneur.ln it Tyson 
said: “I have taken control of my 
own affairs, both personal and 
business. 1 have hired new at- 
torneys and accountants who re- 
port directly to me. I have 
formed Mike Tyson Enterpris- 
es and 1 am in the process' af 
moving forward with my life.” 

Tyson is thought to have- 
chosen Mid and his partner, 
Irvine Azof, to replace King, but 
Mid refused to shed light on 
any future role he might have, 
saying only: “At the present time 
I am not answering any ques- 
tions, but stay tuned." 

Tyson, who is banned from 
5 boxing for after biting Evander 
Holvfield s ear in a champi- 
onship bout last June, has been 
promoted by King for the last 
111 years. He is also thought to 
be determined to sever his re- 
lationship with his two eo- man- 
agers. John Home and Rory 
Holloway. 

.AJ1 three can be expected to 
fiercely contest Tyson's attempts 
to free himself from contractu- 
al relationships with them, and 
the matter could well result in 
a messy and protracted court ac- 
tion. Dr Elias Ghanem, the 
chairman of the Nevada State 
Athletic Commission which will 
adjudicate on Tyson’s applica- 
tion to have his licence re- 


newed in July, said it would be 
“very hard" for Tyson to break 
his contract with King, Horne 
and Holloway. 

T don’t know if Tyson is 
thinking that since be is not li- 
censed, that his contract is void,” 
Ghanem said. “It would be veiy 
hard for someone to sign with 
someone else, knowing he al- 
ready has a valid contract. The 
way I understand it, it would be 
hard for Tyson to sign with any- 
one else without Don King re- 
leasing him." 

Ghanem's statement gave 
credence to the view that Tyson 
might jeopardise his chances of 
regaining his licence by ditching 
King. The outcome of any bear- 
ing about the licence “depends 
on Mike Tyson's behaviour and 
what he does inside and outside 
the ring." Ghanem said. 

Ghanem said he was also 
concerned about reports that 
Tyson may owe as much as 
$7m (£43m) in taxes. “Any- 
time somebody has a tax prob- 
lem, usually the IRS would put 
a lien on his purse before be gets 
in the ring. That would be an is- 
sue. We don't like to get in- 
volved in that" Ghanem said. 

“It wouldn’t surprise me if 
the $7m is accurate," a anony- 
mous source close to the par- 
ties told the American news 
agency Associated Press. The 
source added: “He can’t just 
walk away from a contract. 
Mike is just frustrated right now 
because he can’t fight.” 

Tyson was widely reported to 
have assaulted King outside a 
Los Angeles hotel last weekend, 
but so far all King’s public ut- 
terances about TVson have been 
extremely conciliatory. T love 
Mike Tyson and he knows it," 
King said in a statement earli- 
er this week. 

Tyson has earned an esti- 
mated $140m in six fights since 
be was released from an Indiana 
prison in 1995 after serving time 
on rape charges. The New ibrk 
Post claims that that Tyson is 
down to S150AXI0 in Bquid assets. 


RUGBY UNION: FIVE NATIONS’ CHAMPIONSHIP 



England players show dogged determination in getting rid of an intruder at training in Buc yesterday Photograph: PA 

Rodber and Dawson have to pull out 


Tim Rodber and Matt 
Dawson, two of 
England’s potential 
replacements for 
tomorrow’s Five Nations’ 
Championship 
confrontation with 
France, were forced to 
withdraw from the squad 
yesterday. 

Chris Hewett reports on 
a bizarre outbreak of 
stresses and strains 
among the bit-part 
extras. 


Give Woodward described it as 
a “gentle, walk-through session", 
but by the time England's fine- 
ly tuned band of rugby thor- 
oughbreds returned to their 
Versailles base to be fed, watered 
and pampered in preparation for 
tomorrow’s big game, two of 
them had cried off injured. God 
only knows what would have hap- 
pened had the coach given his 
players a real work-out yesterday. 

Matt Dawson, the reserve 
scrum-half, managed to pick up 
some shoulder damage during 


the half-paced amble on an all- 
weather football pitch at Buc. a 
few miles outside die capital Tun 
Rodber, his Northampton dub- 
mate, did not even get that far. 
He wanned up by stretching his 
hamstrings and promptly 
stretched one of them a touch 
too far. 

All of which left a bemused 
Woodward with seven fit 
replacements - the number he 
is allowed under new Interna- 
tional Board regulations. Under 
normal circumstances, he would 
have been forced to call-up a new 
scrum-half, either from the Eng- 
land A squad in Tours or from 
one of the Premiership dubs 
back borne in Blighty. 

However, the versatility of 
Austin Healey, England's left 
wing, gives Woodward auto- 
matic cover should anything un- 
toward happen to Kyran Bracken 
during tomorrow’s hostilities. 

As things stand, England will 
have two backs and five forwards 
oo the bench, but they can get 
away with sucb an imbalance 
because the admirable Matt 
Rary covers every position from 
outside-half to frill-back. Mod- 
ward will have an entire reserve 
front row at his disposal along 


with a specialist lock and a 
No 8 in Danny Grcwcock and 
Tony Diprose respectively. 

“The use of substitutes is be- 
coming an increasingly important 
tactical aspect of international 
rugby.” said Modward, who 
may be tempted to introduce 
Graham Rowntree, Dorian West 
and PhD Vickery en bloc if things 
go wrong in the front row. Even 
so, he would have preferred to ' 
have kept both Dawson and 
Rodber up his sleeve. Both men 
played in the two winning Lions 
Tests against the Springboks last 
summer and Rodber. in partic- 
ular, has the clout to punch his 
weight in a rough game. 

Despite the French selec- 
tors' willingness to gamble with 
a lighter, more fluid pack, Eng- 
land expect tomorrow’s match to 
be physical in the extreme. 

“It wiU be hard up front and 
our discipline will be a key area, 
especially amount the tight five 
of the scrum,'* said John 
MhcheD, whose quiet authority 
has proved so valuable to Wood- 
ward in the first six months of his 
stewardship. “I'm pretty ner- 
vous, to be honest More nervous 
than 1 was before any of the big 
games before Christmas." 


Not as nervous, though, as 
the ground staff at the frost- 
bound Stade de France. After a 
week of public berating, em- 
barrassing headlines and almost 
terminal confusion, they were 
awaiting the removal of the 
pitch covers at first light this 
morning in a state of advanced 
trepidation. As darkness fell 
last night, however, the omens 
were reassuring. 

Nigel Felton, the Somerset 
and North an is cricketer turned 
pitch specialist called in to help 
save the game from postpone- 
ment, reported yesterday that 
his emergency measures had 
resulted in a thaw across two- 
thirds of the playing area and 
he was virtually certain that the 
showpiece occasion - the first 
rugby international played at the 
new stadium- would go ahead 
without further hassle. 

• Moseley, who went into 
financial administration last Fri- 
day, made 12 of their fuD-time 
. professionals redundant yester- 
day, including the Canadian in- 
ternational A1 Charron. The 
dub lost an estimated £500,000 
last season and a further 
£400,000 in the six months up to 
Christmas. 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Athletics 

jarwie Whitlock has broken her own 
British pole-vault record at a meeting 
in Erfurt. Easi Germany. She c jgared 
4.15 metres K> set her tfird Britan 
record of the year and beat her pre- 
vious best of 412m. 

Baseball 

Oakiands Cutoan-bam outfielder end 

designated hitter Jose Canseco has 

agreed a one-year contract wnn 
IbrortiD Sue Jays. 

Basketball 

wBonEsrurs late jeaucrfci 
-apfty wrt-Snrt wegiShefBgt iSm*« 
-i Greater <sndon UAparCS B5 Buu»oi»or 


XX 

Un- 


KBA: Baskin Ifl totes 9ft . . 

CftMtend 66; Man* OB PNrtgg *--. ~ ~ 
rnota 85 Ne» YWtl Bfc UtwWWw® 
SacnrrHrto ttl 0anwr99; Sarftte W henna 
87; LOS Aretes latere 122 Portland m 



B2. PitenOa 65) Trmkfed A 
59, MW»9C* Gro^TtmEO>ffl«ca7 (ferey 
SWrhope 2L 3V 84, m Ups* 77, 44) Cuba 
2 (Cobrnnco5G P<5 

WEDNEKWWrS LATE *ESUU]fc FA Cup 
; B a rn sl e y 3 (V«cd5Q Bad- 
1 TotWVwnl (Qncte 72) . 



TODA YS FIXTURE S 

Football 

NAnommE football league 

THffiD DMSRM _ _ 
Ccdcftastar « S*ro*»n tt-45) - 
Leyton Qrienr » Prietctwgh f?-* 5 !- 

LEAOlteOFWAIZSQwngmv&n- 

□CT CSy STW Catte-w Carctfl » 

SmSran pa® 

UoytSs v SaxWd (730J. 
tugbjr Union 

“““ft* 


asuaKw^Mandv: 

DpnvibaH- 

MDGM affig teTIONAI * .tog* 
(60) tsS ABaenett. raei» w 

*<ELrgyAM »p 

res. *"* HArfop 0 ® 

TO 

tugby League 

HOIOtf MATCH: SKrtatf £ae«s * 
*ttSttBrcnn*f7a& 

ticket 

raWD 1S5T (Stcoad ** of 

S auSBSSS! 

isketbafl 


Cart*T s=xr? {738- 
Ocher sports 
aAmuTO’fcfMrt'Gmti »■**&*»• 

SNOOKER town I “s** 8 
flttsaaey cuJ eiB w Ctee^ 


Football 

The Coventry defender Marcus Hafl 
and the Queer* Park fonoere mki- 
fteJder Paul Mixray have addedtolhe 
aTgtendBsquadfcr^jesdmrSfrww- 
ly against Chfe B at Wfest aomvwtv 
The Scottish FOotball Ass ociation 
has arranged B hmMnalsj aganst 

Wales B at Broadwood Park, Cumber* 

naiAt on-a* March andNorway Bat 
and Ffnfend atStarkte park, Kfckcaldy, 

on 2 \ Apr* 

loan TRAHSFSfcJ uto i W*n* (OaSendef) 
Lacssttf to hfcfddersnela. 


— - 2 Backtun 0 « Wwaw-Cft* 
WbOwscter 0 MsndiasiwUtd Z 
JtvWon: dart* 2 Sftwa toiiy q 
Lqhqhi Cup Group One: Wrexhon 0 Oknm 

SKSISSS SSSSSSEtSS 

^sssir^sisssrs^ 


4 Srtsaai Manor RamrQ Un*- 

«y League Rr« DMenc 

OWckaV ftnel Bnl rqri XeK Looguo 
Rrat PMataiT CanW tery 2 Shypey 
rtewan o croewrt w z 

ssllPSi 

Da5teffiKe3;LOB3ferrmum 2 toygffi 



TODAY'S 

NUMBER 


■ The number of trilBon won 

dans to spend on 10 new 

stadiums for the 2002 
football World Cup. to be 
hosted jofrifly with Japan. 

The president-elect, Kim 
/vafiprl UflStefdaV 


for the upgrade of existing 

venues instead. 


- J_3(An - 

_ , 69; Lbtb 3 (Own- 

sattaBsass 

SSSL^SS S S ^ SS 


bon 1 (a&t): Boa»(etB 2lMeoIara 2 ftaaO-l 
munde 0 Pnr» 4 Dutch Cup ThW rounth 
Herades Ahndo t Vusee Awhem 3; NAC Bre- 
da 5 Hetmnd Spot a 

Golf 

VODACOM MERCEDES BENZ SOUTH 
AFRICAN OPEN (Dwhea) L ea dfc w flrat- 
BauS scores (SAuteesfated}: B« E Be. 66 
Garrido (Sol Q ChaSnore (AuaL M McMity 
Qnl M Hafcen? (Swe> 67T»an dor WB. tt 
BfiSst J Hsrvsw IFr} » P SotanO (Swel S 
Wtaw(&ittSTCactBn.cr 

AHuntsrJGS),A! 

QootIb (Gert. P AUtack WBL 70 Q HuKheon 
van tk Wth (ftX D topes I 
Cvfltoro W Cotteaa, FNobfea (NH^T Jortv 
Slorw ^ G Ewre (C3B1. H Tha ftorj. M Qpr- 
tano. U widen Bara. A tb 9us Ginl P Pnca 
(GBl 71 GOnfQBl a Uckto. V 3kvf\ (fWLB 
Lone« (Ged. A KanBtonen (R* D I#nn P3B). 
P eSbs (Cbj. p Ouwa (S««. 

GREG NQM iy IW TEHNA-nONAL TOUR- 

scxxsc 66 JCo5*» tAu^S^ten (AiBOate^ 
67 D Ecoh (AU9).J M ObzaOal (Spl66 G Nor- 
nanlAuANOHemlAiANPrica (3rnLPD» 
vsnpon (NZ), R Gbson (Cenl B «>yd (US\S 
■Rionpeon (NZJ. B Fonsetar (Aeoi 0 Smal W21 
Q MdSu (b% P Loneri (Aia^ S Appeby 

Ice hockey 

NHL: Buttsto 2 Boetcr 2 ttL' retaburti 2 VfaSv 
Wjoxi 2 Carolna 3 Bfrpa Bay 3 (00,' New 
JeraM2oSeM0;New'itaiHWBnde(B4MDn. 
nwl 2; TbrcrUD 3 Si Louis 2; Detes 1 RSbM- 
pNs 0: Sen Jose 3 Ednonton 0; Anteskn 3 Nws 
%<KHar0ars2 

WBMESDWS UTE RESULTS EspreccQ^c 
V6NewcasflB t 

Rugf^r League 

Swkitorte former Watsh In tanationai 
prop MajkSheafc has announced his 
retirement at the age of 31 


Rugby Union 

ENGLAND A (r Franc- A, Thun, today): 
CBtfina (GtaueeetBh; Johnson (aoLcas- 
ffirX G r ee na t ncK (Wasps! Alen (NcrUtanp- 
ton). Chapman (Richmond); Maptatoft 


fe&nl CtMrter (Safacsne) 

HOlor (GtauceaBi). Shaw (VJnspe). Corry 
(Lefcesw). Cisfto (ffchmonci cap?l J ante 
ins (Hartxyjlns) Reptscsmaots: Ravsn- 
scrafl (Saracens). Buttend (Bath), Wood 
Botterman (Saracens). Graan 
. GfiBas (nchmond) WUn (Bed- 

WeONESOATS LATE RESULTS: Cheitam 
ham A Gteucoatar cup Droop ft Mosotey 
17 Briad a Thnnecaa Scottish Pnwnfar shlp 
Third Division: Glasgow Souhem 22 Glen- 
rothesW 

Sailing 

WHITBREAD ROUND THE WORLD RACE 
(HMi iso. *270 mtos, Auddmut, HZ, to Slo 
SWasflfc.Bra): 1 "fadt* (U9 P StandbridgB 
5,7052 mbs to tttsh; 2 Svmdsh Mstoh 
(Swe) G Krartz 81 rrias bahM; 3 Chesde 
Racing (US) D &r*h +S8; 4 Mart Cup (Mona- 
co) GOetion +U6; 5SBc Cut (GS) L Smith 
-t-lSB; S Ef Lanuage (S we) P Cayard 
+74® 7 LswwiIcnTtaefner Kftoetad 

+731; B Btocdtan ®wa) CGubau +73B; 
9 Bum Sunargy (Nam) R Hekw I3B1 
AUSTRALIA CUP (Perti,WA) StendbngaaL- 
Mr lour days t» 0 Barter (NZ) and PGmxxr 
(Aus) wen C, lost 4;3M Homsarg (Sm) 73- 
6; 4= T Baae (Cnaa) and S Dashamu (as) 
72-7; 6 J ton (Aua)9-tl 

Sid jumping 


Thona K3; 3 M tferada (Japan) 7W: 4 Sofr*- 
nal 721 ; S WicMU 6C6. 

Snooker 

BENSON AND KHXSES MASTERS (Wtoh- 
lay Contaranca Centre) Second rowut S 
Henrty (SCO) hi S toe (Eng) 6-1 

Tennis 

The world No t Pete Sampras, has 
sakJhewfcnotbeavaSabtetopteyfor 
the United Steles in thar Davis Cup 
tie against Russia in Aprt at Stone 
Moutiain, Georgia. He wants to rest 
acalfinjury, 

CROATIAN MDOOR ATP TOURNAH9tr 
(Spin Second round: M Rosaet (Swit) bl R 
Vtoak <Cr Rap) fr3 S-t; R Schultler(Gar) ht 
AMertoov (Rus) S-i &O; M Damm (Cz Rap) 
be J Semehrtt ft mi 8-4 63; G ivenlsevfc 
(Cma) bt B Baden (Go) 7-6 *-7*4. 
TORAY PAN PACEHC WOMENS OPEN 
O&jqrc^Second round: L Dsmrocrt (US) bt 


LTA MEN’S TOURNAMENT 
Cheshire) Second round: A I 
tt A Hurt (NZ) 6-3 6-3; M - 
bt A PBmw ^) S3 4A &4; M ' 
btRWMNnfakrasde-T &4.M Merry 
bt R iMheaon (GB) 6-4 7-B; F Levan 
bt N Gould (GB) 4-6 6-1 S-T; D Van U 

I bt T Larsen (per) 6-3 6-2; M Navarra 
l J Detaado (S3) 34 S3 7-6: V (Jddo 
bl F Browns (Arg) 6-2 6-4 
LTA WOMBirS TOURNAMENT (Blrfcan- 
haad} OmMndK G Casort (IQ bt JVtttd 
6-76-1 6-1; P«md^(Hti^)ttMt4ut- 



both his club manager, Alex 
Ferguson, and the England 
coach. Clean Hoddle, have 
spoken to him and are satisfied 
he is handling things better. “I 

do it because I*m so hyped up 
r fanthnll and 


for the game - 1 kjvc 
I lave winning and when things 

aren’t going J 
annn yed. I can’t help it, hesajd. 

i^rhaps Beckham would be 

more restrained if he did not 
play for the dub he supported 
as a boy. He understands the 
split emotions this weekend as 


United both commemorate and 
celebrate the lives of the eight 
players who died in Munich 
40 years ago with a service of 
remembrance today and a 
minute’s silence before tomor- 
row’s match against Bolton. 

“Saturday will be a great day 
and a sad day," Beckham, a 
member of the last generation 
of United players to meet Sir 
Matt Busty, said, “and hope* 
fully well perform in the way the 
Busby Babes would have done, 
get the result in style." 


Klinsmann to miss 
only three weeks 


KBnsmann,^ who broke his 
jaw during Tbt tenham’s FA Cup 

fourth-round defeat at Barnsley 

on Wednesday night bu twffl not 

need surgery, should return to 
Premiership in three weeks' 
time. Die German caprain spent 
the night in hospital after a col- 
lision with Aijan de Zeeuw, the 
Ba r nsl ey centre-back. 

Crystal Palace have beaten 
off interest from Manchester 
United and will complete the 
f|m sgping of Carlisle’s 20-year- 
old striker. Matt Jansen, early 

next week, subject to a medical. 
The fee could double depend- 
ing on appearances. 

Leicester City have com- 
pleted the signing of Greece’s 
captain, Theo Zagarakis, from 
PAOK Salonika for £750,000. 
The striker Dele Adebola has 
completed tbe formalities of 
bis £lm move from Crewe to 
their Fust Division rivals, Birm- 
ingham City. Nigel Jemson has 
also switched First Division 
dubs, the striker joining Bury 
from Oxford for £100,000. 

The Football Association 
wffl take no action over the trou- 
ble at Reading’s EA. Cup match 
gpfiinsT Cardiff at Elm Bark. A 
female steward was hit in the 
frra and a ball girl was pushed 
in separate incidents at Tues- 
day’s fourth-round replay, winch 
Reading won on penalties. 

The Newcastle defender 
Steve Watson has a broken 
foot and will be out of action for 
between six to eight weeks, 
missing the England B in- 
ternational against Chile B on 
Tuesday. Newcastle have given 
another England B defender, 
John Beresford, permission to 
talk to Southampton, and it is 
understood the clubs have 
agreed a foe of £lia 


Derby’s manager. Jim Smith, 
is annoyed that Rfa, world foot- 
bap's governing body, has given 

official backing to tbe Gold Cup 

firing place in America. Smith 
is unhappy at being without 
Paulo Mncbope - who scored 
four goals in Costa Rica’s 7-2 vic- 
tory over Cuba on Wednesday - 
and Deem Burton for tomorrow’s 
home game with Aston VUla be- 
cause they are involved in what 
- he describes as^ “a training warm- 
up" for the summer World Cup 

finak At least TKnidad and To- 
bago gave Dwight Yotke per- 
mission to miss the tournament. 

No tt i ngham Forest, pursuing 
promotion from the First Divi- 
sion, are considering scrapping 
their reserve team and replacing 
it with, an under-21 side. They 
hope that team would play in a 
new FA Under-21 league, while 
continuing to compete in the new 
Premier Youth League. 

Manchester City yesterday 
transfer-listed 15 players in a bid 
to cut their wage bill. The list 
includes Nigel Cough and Ed- 
die McGoldrick but only one 
player signed by the manager. 


Owen, is signing a five-year 
contract at Goodison worth 
around £lm. Newcastle United 
bad shown interest in him. 

-Akin Nixon 


NON-LEAGUE NOTEBOOK 


Lymington hope their luck will 
hold after fourth-round drama 


CG3nv TOrn): 4 A Hgartl Ltami | 
0XT1): 5 K fWi (Japan) ZBOi fEZSm, 125m 
Wtartd Cup jtonang K 1 Rrati BSSpts; : 


Of the 16 dubs left in the FA 
Carlsberg Vase, perhaps the 
luckiest to be involved in to- 
morrow’s fifth round are Lyrrt- 
ington. 

In last month’s fourth round 
the Jewson Wessex League ti- 
tle chasers escaped from Essex 
still in the tournament thanks 
to a remarkable incident at 
Braintree Town. In extra time, 
with tbe score level a 1 0-0, the 
home side’s Neil Grice shot 
home - but tbe ball went 
through the bade of the net and, 
despite an admission from the 
Lymington goalkeeper, Wayne 
Shaw, that he had been beaten, 
the goal was disallowed. 

Shaw became involved in ar- 
guments with Braintree sup- 
porters and was sent off for 
hurling tbe ball at a spectator. 
Lymington’s 10 men bung on for 
a replay, which also ended in ac- 
rimonious circumstances. The 
Essex side were leading 1-0 
with 10 minutes to go when their 
goalkeeper, Paul Catley, was 
sent off for a fouL 

Trevor Gunn, a defender, 
went in goal and saved Nigel 
Mottashed’s penalty. He was 
beaten by another spot-kick 
from the same player two min- 
utes later, however, after a hot- 
ly contested handball verdict 
from the referee. A second 
Braintree player, John Bishop, 
was then dismissed for retalia- 


tion, and from the subsequent 
free-kick Mottasbed headed 
Lymington’s winner. They trav- 
el to Kidsgrove Athletic m the 
fifth round tomorrow. 

Hie formidable Devon 
team, Tiverton Town, may have 
lost their 100 percent record in 
the Screwfix Direct Western 
League last month when they 
were held to a 2-2 draw by 
Bridgwater, but they are mak- 
ing no mistakes in the Vase. In 
the fourth round they thrashed 
West Auckland Town 9-0, with 
Kevin Nancekivdl claiming four 
goals and Kevin Smith three. 
Their opponents took their de- 
feat gracefully - they stayed in 
Tiwy's chib bar from 5pm un- 
til 1 130pm before beginning the 
long haul home to County 
Durham. Tomorrow Tiverton 
entertain the Leicestershire 
side, Oadby Town. 

- Rupert Metcalf 


ON WEDNESDAY IT WAS THEM. 

Draw date: 4/2/98. The winning numbers: S3, ±7, 32, 35, 42, 46. Bonus number: 20. 


CATEGORY 


AMOUNT FOR 

EACH WINNER 

TOTAL EACH TIER 



1 

* 

r 

> 

s 


Matcn 5 mus bonus bad 

33 

£41631 

mm kwh 

Mated 5 

540 

£1,590 

£858,600. 

Matcn 4 

28.158 

£67 


Match 3 

505.076 ' • 

£10 

iWnw ' rq-v-i.MLi.Tiai! 

TOTALS 

533.6U 


£13.634.721 I 

@ Cwnetai OWP 1*. PK*«X ^ to 

Breahagr (prtres roundad down to nearest £lfc £2492. 
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iFeW 10 THE NATIONAL LOTTERY" 

in the went ol any dberapancy In the aoow, the Bata contained I” Cumstat cmw comparer system shall prevail. 



CRICKETLINE 

WEST INDIES 
V ENGLAND 


(VERY LATEST 1 

[NEW A scores! 


0930 - 161-567 

5 the official service of the 

EHC1ISH CRICKET” BOARD 
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Henry Blofeld 9 s 

West Indies 
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Commentary 

For the latest 
incidents and 
commentary from the 
West Indies tour 
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bought from Leeds for £500,000 


in 

a year agp. 
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Walsall were yesterday anx- 


in- 

iously awaiting news of their 
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French striker, Roger Boli, af- 
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ter reports suggested he had 
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walked out on tbe Second Di- 
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vision club, and was in France 
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training with one of his former 
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CRICfCET: SECOND TEST 


Pacemen push England out of the comfort zone 


Derek Pringfe 

reports from the Queen’s 
Park Oval, Trinidad 


England 130-6 
v West Indies 


Two major events happened 
here in Port of Spain yesterday. 
The Test series between Eng- 
land and the West Indies got 
past the hour mark and Jack. 
Russell finally got the chance to 
earn his 50th cap. However, the 
fact Lhat Russell was out im- 
mediately after tea, meant that 
England, despite enjoying a 
solid start, were once again in 
deep trouble against the West 
Indies fast bowling ma chin e. 

When he won the toss at 935 
am, Michael Atherton, had no 
hesitation in batting first With 
the pitch having been given an 
early morning shave it was 
probably the right decision by 
the England captain and one 
that despite his side's early 
good fortune with the bat 
looked to be vindicated when 
they lunched on 70 for 1. 

But comfort zones are rela- 


tive against the West Indies 
bowlers who tend to bulldoze 
rather than work their way 
through chinks in their oppo- 
nents' armour. Once Alec Stew- 
art had gone for a fortuitous 50, 
England lost three wickets for 
37 rims in 14 overs, including the 
important one of G raham Thor- 
pe, caught behind on the stroke 
of tea after cutting lazily at the 
gentle off-spin of Carl Hooper. 

With a traditional fast bowl- 
ing base underpinning their 
game plan. West Indies sides 
have a reputation for putting 
their opponents in to bat and 
hitting them hard. It is a tried 
and tested plan and one Brian 
Lara would not have deviated 
from had he won the toss. 

England on the other hand, 
tend to play thing s more by the 
book- the MCC coaching man- 
ual - preferring to put runs on 
the board, in the hope that de- 
teriorating conditions will pro- 
vide help to the bowlers later. 

Only a game like cricket 
tends to throw up such con- 
trasting philosophies and, al- 
though Atherton has had 
occasion to insert the opposition. 


yesterday, despite the greenish 
pitch, was not one of them. 

On balance, it was the right 
decision too. The bat may have 
been passed, but up until lunch, 
only the captain had been 
breached,^ situation most Eng- 
land sides would have been 
happy with in the Caribbean on 
far flatter pitches than this. 

To be fair to the home side’s 
bowlers, who were perhaps a 
touch short and wide of off 
stump for this surface, the pitch 
was not as lush and grassy as it 
was on the previous day. The 
ball still moved about, howev- 
er, sometimes alarmingly so, 
and England’s batsmen en- 
dured harrowing moments. 

Switching ends away from 
the one where he had destroyed 
England four years ago, Curt- 
ly Ambrose did what he claimed 
was most important to the West 
Indian cause and removed 
Atherton. It was a marvellous 
piece of fast bowling and hav- 
ing twice passed Atherton's 
outside edge in successive balls, 
the third manag ed to find its 
way to Lara at first slip. 

With his bat slightly skewed, 


McLean exploits conditions 


Fort of Spain is full of cricket 
pitch experts from Jamaica, 
where they were all able to nod 
their heads knowingly and pre- 
dict mayhem. 

Their prognostications were 
just as confident here at 
Queen’s Park Oval but this 
time most were well wide of the 
mark. Brian Lara, the West In- 
dies captain, had said he would 
field first if he won the toss, 
which would have almost cer- 
tainly have been true but it was 
also a solid piece of propagan- 
da to start knees shaking in the 
England dressing-room. 

Michael Atherton likes to 
bat first, and after the first 
three hours of play the England 
captain's decision was more 
than justified. The pitch is heav- 
fly and uniformly grassed, dis- 
tinctly green in places. 


HENRY BLOFELD 


I arrived at the ground ear- 
ly and was able to feel the 
grass before the ropes went 
round the pitch. The grass was 
alive but dry and it looked a 
goodish surface to bat on, pro- 
vided the first session could be 
survived without too much 
damage. There was a certain 
amount of lateral movement but 
no great pace and. in general 
nothing one would not expect 
English batsman to cope with. 

On any good Test pitch there 
is usually a little surface mois- 
ture about in die opening overs 
and early on the batsman can 
expect a certain amount of 
sideways movement. As the 
sun works on it, however, die 


moisture dries and the move- 
ment mostly disappears. 

I first saw this pitch 30 years 
ago in 1967/68 when Colin 
Cowdrey’s side won the series 
and the only difference in the 
appearance in the pitch then 
and now is that for the two Tfests 
played here in that series, the 
grass, which was still thick, was 
rather more patchy. 

The bowler to get most life 
out of it in the opening session 
was Nixon McLean. He is ap- 
preciably quicker than either 
Courtney Whlsh or Curtly Am- 
brose and has a lively and 
straight run-up which enables 
him to bowl from dose to the 
stumps, such an advantage for 
the natural outswinger he is. 
The ball does not have to move 
far to beat the baL We will hear 
plenty more of McLean. 
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Monday's Solution 



ID U U hi ID hi 
HUlDUhlUHLJ UQI3UUU 
u id hi a □ □ b 

UJLJLSU 

□ 13 U Id U U 

Ld 13 LI hi 13 Li U ID HE! SI U 13 LI 
HU ID U ID 

LJULJUL3LU GH3E3LH3Q 
E □ Q hi H 

UUULiUUULi UIUUQUU 
til 111 ID H hi □ 
QBUlDUHHULDhl L3UUB 
Id U hJ Li U 13 H 

lilUUUULi UL3131DL3UUU 
H 13 a hi U 13 
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ACROSS 

Played a little music and 
evoked memories? (6,1,5) 
Beneficiary - she's upset, 
stifling anger (7) 
Elaborate former curren- 
cy, (7) 

Islands seen as water- 


21 


23 


12 


logged soil in black period 


E 


13 


very angry; “Look at 
most of the objects here” 
(7) 

Youngster following to 
add drink to glass (3,2) 

14 Official less likely, on re- 
flection, to take m essen- 
tial point (9) 

16 Elaborate Order I con- 
fused with MBE (9) 

19 Reversing is, in a taxi, 
quite straightforward (5) 


Thrills unknown in Euro- 
pean Community group 
one backed (7) 

Bird in pub currently 
wanting head on lager (4- 

24 Someone beating finally 
shattered glass (7) 

25 Ointment rase used on 
“All-In Wrestling" (7) 

26 This instrument whines 
plenty badly (5-7) 

DOWN 

1 Prison runs up something 
to restrain the foot (7) 

2 Cut part of film joke? 
Supply with more material 
(2-5) 

3 Had equal billing in cast 
order, possibly (2-7) 

4 Helps as when accepting 
wager (5) 


10 


Helps as when turning un- 
lucky (7) 

Most of cosmetic on girl’s 
comparatively abrasive 17) 
Running out of beer is the 
limit! (3,6,3) 

Td taken up stiff position 
for Tube route (8.4) 

US soldier bringing in a 
vulgar Italian leader... (9) 
— as a result of live issue 
(7) 

18 Turk's excessive, taking on 
Arab state (7) 

19 Nobleman dropping ring 
pan of North London 


15 


17 


in 


20 almost paid for mis in- 


formation 


w 


Lumps turning up in ani- 
mal fodder (5) 


Atherton, no doubt expecting a 
bouncer, was slightly off bal- 
ance. The fact that the re- 
sponse was not perhaps what he 
expected was a triumph for 
Ambrose’s nous and patience 
over the more traditional fast 
bowlers instincts. 

However, for those who be- 
lieve there is a dearth of the 
quick but slightly raw Caribbean 
pacemen of old, the sigh t of 
Nixon McLean, ought to rekin- 
dle fond memories. Bowling 
from the Pavilion End, the 24- 
year-old McLean was a yard or 
so faster than his colleagues. He 
had countless moral victories 
against Stewart, whom he beat 
time and again, with pace and 
movement from his easy high 
action. On another day he will 
bowl worse and take wickets. 

It was not the only good for- 
tune Stewart enjoyed, and apart 
from surviving a fairly plumb 
looking Ibw appeal from Am- 
brose early on, the England 
opener was twice dropped in the 
slips, on 41 and 43. 

When he was not busy im- 
personating a black cat, Stew- 
art played his usual array of 
handsome strokes, particularly 
off the back foot, which he tends 
to favour rather too often even 
when he is set. 

Indeed he had just reached 
his 50 with a neat dip to leg for 
two off Kenny Benjamin, when 
the next ball nipped back and 
pinned him in front of his 
stumps. Had he played forward, 
he would probably have survived. 

With Nasser Hussain the 
new batsman at the crease and 
John Crawley bogged down, the 
bowlers slipped their leashes in 
a bid for further progress. 

No team do this quite aswell 
as the West Indies, who seem to 
be able to sense unease among 
the opposition. Although this was 
obvious in Crawley’s case, when 
be became becalmed after lunch, 
a nasty blow to Hussain's bottom 
hand, was conclusive evidence of 
the extra effort. 

Returning to the Northern 
End, a lifter from Ambrose 
put Crawley out of his misery. 
Having defended well to begin 
with, the Lancashire man ap- 
peared to have givenup on scor- 
ing runs altogether after lunch. 
Apart from a handsomely 
struck four through extra cov- 
er off Benjamin, scoring shots 
were few and far between, and 
his 17 came from 100 balls. 

Thorpe then followed, much 
to the delight of the home sup- 
porters. who blew their couch 
shells and waved flags. When 
Adam Hollioake, run out in 
controversial circumstances af- 
ter the keeper David Williams 
dislodged a bail with his gloves 
before the ball had arrived, 
they knew England's way back 
was a long and difficult road. 


Mike Atherton jumps to avoid a ball from Courtney Walsh during England’s first innings 
in the second Test in Port of Spain, Trinidad, yesterday Photograph: David Ashdown 


QUEEN'S PARK 
OVAL 

SCOREBOARD 


England won toss 

ENGLAND - First timings 

'M A Atherton c Lara b Ambrose ....ft 

A J Stewart bw b Benjarran _50 

JP Crawley cSWKamsb Airibrase 17 

N Hussain not out 33. 

G P Thorpe C D WSams b Hooper.. _8 

A J HoAcake run out 2 

ffl C Basel c S WBams b McLean ..0 

Extras (b6.b4.nb6) K 

Total (tor B, B1J event) 126 


Fait: 1-26. 2-87. 3-05. 4. 1H S-tH, 6-126. 


To bet A R Cadcfick. DW Header A R 
C Fraser, PCR Tufnst 


WEST INDIES: S C YWfcuna. S L C»np- 
bat S ChandapauL *B C Lata. CL Hoop- 
or, J C Adorns, fD WBara, CEL 
Ambrose. NAM McLsan. K C G Berv 

janwiCAWWsh. 


UmpIraK S A Bucknor and S Ibnkatarap- 
ham. 


TV isplay umpire: C E Cumberbafcti. 
Match referee: B N Jarman. 


Fkat Test 29 Januani-2 February (Ja- 

macaj. Ararc/i otxmdomd as a draw. 


Third Teat 13-17 February fRHdad 
and Tbbago). 


Fourth Test: 27 February-3 March 
(Guyana) 


Teat 12-16 March (Barbadosl 
Bixlh feat 20-24 Mar (Antigua).' 


Three spinners to add twist 


England A are planning lo en- 
ter the second unofficial Test in 
Galle today with three spinners 
in an attempL to exploit Sri 
Lanka's dusty and dry pitches. 

The tourists had difficulty 
dislodging the Sri Lankan bats- 
men in the drawn first Test in Ku- 
runegala but have since been 
strengthened by the arrival of 
Jonathan Powell and Owais Shah 
following England World Youth 
Cup success in South Africa. 

Despite nearly two days of 
travelling - the pair returned to 
London with the rest of the 
World Cup squad before flying 
on to Colombo on Wednesday 
- England believe the Essex off- 
spinner Powell wfl] be a valuable 
addition to their bowling op- 
tions alongside the left-aimers 
Ashley Giles and Dean Cosker. 

Powell played only one first- 
class match for his county pri- 
or to his surprising selection for 


the A tour and has been named 
in a 12-man squad as England 
delay finalising their line-up 
until they inspect the pitch. 

Shah has been overlooked, 
along with James Ormond, Chris 
Read and Andrew Flintoff, but 
he is sure to play in next week’s 
finale to the three-match series 
in Moratuwa in line with Eng- 
land’s policy to give every squad 
member at least one Test and 
a one-day international before 
the end of the tour. 

Although Powell has just 
one Championship appearance 
and a handful of Sunday 
League games to his credit, he 
is far from inexperienced, hav- 
ing toured with the under- 19s 
in Pakistan. 

“The under- 19s have been 
going quite a few years now and 
some of us have been lucky 
enough to go on a few touts and 
pick up experience." he said. “If 


we progress to Test level we will 
have already played against a Lot 
of players of our age group for 
other countries, which should be 
a big help to us." 

The Warwickshire all- 
rounder Dougje Brown is the 
most likely to miss out today, 
should the Matara wicket prove 
to be similar Lo Kurunegala’s 
slow turner. If so then Cosker 
will keep his place m the side 
alongside both Powell and Giles 
to leave Ben Hollioake, Paul 
Hutchison and Mark Ealham as 
England's seam options. 

Middlesex's David Nash 
takes over the wicketkeeping 
gloves from Read after sitting 
out the first Test and Northamp- 
tonshire batsman David' Sales 
also returns to replace Flintoff. 


ENGLAND A (Second unofficial 1M, v Sri 
Lmka, Gub. today): N V Knight (cast! 8 P 


Jama. D L Madby.'fi j SaJe&TfC . . 

AF Glaa J C Pone*, D C Nash (wML D A Confer 


or D R aiaiMA E^hjnrfp'^Hjtcrtsan." 

- Myles Hodgson, Galle 


FOOTBALL 



Sutton snu 
Hoddle by 

refusing his 
England B 



Chris Sutton’s England caret#' fir 
maybe over after just IT min i 'W 


utes, following his dedsion tp> ; f ." 
pull out of the B squad yejrtap-- v,- ; 
day. The Blackburn forward, ;. ^' 
who has been replaced bjrlp.-; 
swich’s Jamie Scowcraft, has' 
withdrawn from the game 
against Chile B because be was 
not included in the senior squad '] 
and has thereby almost certainly \L 
ensured he win never again Be . 
selected by Glenn Hodcfle.^. 

Sutton, who has scored .15' 
goals this season, was given his 
England chance in the Nove& - ' 
ber friendly against Cameroon, ; 
when he replaced Paul Scholes' 
after 79 minutes of the 2-0 win. 

When Hoddle named hk . 
squads for next week’s match- 



es against Chile, Sutton found 


hims elf in the B ranks for the 
gipne at West Bromwich 24 
hours before the full interna- 
tional. Hoddle tried to explain ; 
he had selected Sutton for the 
first match to ensure he had a 
full game against the South 
American aide- rather than tunn- 
ing up at Bisham Abbey mere- 
ly to sit in the stand. : 

But Sutton’s anger at hk"tte- j 
motion" has led to a fit of 
pique, with the 23-year-old call- - 
ing Hoddle to inform him he 
was not interested in being 
any thing other than, a senior : 
squad man. 

Hoddle said he had tried lo 
get the striker to change his 
mind, even enlisting the help of ’ 
Blackburn's manager, Roy 
Hodgson. "I spoke to Chris 
yesterday,” Hoddle said. “I 
tried to persuade him not to pull 
out out of the squad, as did his 
dub manager. But in the end, 
it's his decision. If someone 
doesn’t want to play for then 
country at any level 1 won’t force 
them. That's his decision." .. 

Blackburn said they “re- 
spected" his right to pull out 

Sutton’s relationship with 
Hoddle has been stormy, with 
the England coach dashing with 
the striker after Sutton pubLidy 
queried why he had not been se- 
lected for the World Cup qual- 
ifying match against Moldova. 

Then he was told to talk to the 
coach rather than the press, with 
Hoddle holding out the chance 
of Sutton being given his chance 
in future matches, which hap- 
pened agai n st Cameroon. 
-Martin Upton and John Curtis 
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Manchester United 
cussing terms with the Norwe- 
gian prodigy, Erlaud HansveiL 
But under the terms of the 
mooted deal, the 17-year-old 
Brann Bergen midfielder would 
not become an official Old 
Trafford player until 2001. 

If negotiations are success- 
ful Hansveit could sign pre- ' ' 

Innin ary forms with United, 
but there will be a loan-style 
agreement whereby he will play 
for his current club for the 
next three seasons. 

“There have been discus- 
sions, but nothing has been 
finalised,” the United director, 

Maurice Whtkins, said yesterday. 

Norway has proved to be a 
fruitful source of players for the 
United manager, Alex Fergn- ; 
sou, with Ronny Johnsen and 
Ole P urina r Solskjaer both en- . 
joying success at Old Trafford. 
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